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PREFACE. 


Thin is the second Sanskrit work on the Science of Poetry 
that is being offered to the English-reading public in an 
Eogitsh garb—if we do not count the BhSsha-Bhusbana, a 
Hindi work on the same subject, which was rendered into 
English and published ip the pages of tlie Indian A'ntiquaiy 
in 1894, by Dr. Grierson, whose labours iu the cause of Hindi 
literature rival those of th^ late Mr, Growse. The first was 
the Saliltya-Darpana of Vi^wanatha ICaviraja, which was pipced 
over twenty years ngff before that public by Bai Bahadur 
Pramada-Dasa Mittra, ip. an English form, that still remains 
a model of scholarly and excellent translation. It is time 
that another work on the subject, expounding more or less 
.different views on important points, should be published. 
Indeed it is surprising that so little attention should have been 
directed to this department of Sanskrit learning by Oriental 
Scholars. For, as it seems to the present writer, the Sahityc^ 
literature of India is remarkably full and complete, and contains 
perhaps as many-useful -ideas worth the acceptance of foreign 
scholars as the literature of philosophy. ■ 

With the growth of interest and study in metaphysics and 
psychology there has undoubtedly grown -on parallel lines, 
in Europe, interest in and study of the philosophy of other 
sciences. And we see excellent* books issued from the press 
d.ay after day, which seek to clear up the fundamental ideas of 
Law, of History, of Politics, of the Physical Sciences and of the 
various branches of Art. In short there has been a general 
growth of introspective " Intelligence ” on all matters; and an 
. effort is perceptible everywhere to locate every portion of 
knowledge in its proper place .in a universal scheme. There 
has,been no philosopher "^vorthy of the name, who has left an 
. impress other than merely ephemeral pn subsequent literature, 
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and has not endeavoured so to organise tbe whole of human 
knowledge into one complete whole, or not matured ideas on all 
matters^interesting to humanity. But it must he confessed that ^ 
tlie literature on the science and philosophy of poetry is not ex¬ 
cessively rich in English. Works on poets, dramatists, novelists, 
and on the history of literature abound; and naturally many of 
such works, principally biographical, critical, appreciative, or 
descriptive, yet incidentally, enunciate directly, or indicate in¬ 
directly, very useful and instructive ideas on the basic questions ] 
of’the subjects concerned. But scientific works, professedly con¬ 
fining themselves to the principles which underlie all literature 
(in the special sense of the term, viz. belles-lettres), are few. 

Vrnf p-iln*n ma r ka. nn 'Rhntrttie-itnfl nftmpniiif.inn a n d On Te ach- 
i ny Enrylis Lare what 'might have been expected from him, a 
clear thinker''and philosopher and scholar of ''encyclopedical 
learning” in the well-judged language of Mill. But they stand ^ 
almost by themselves; Prof. Bain himself says in his prefaces, ■ 
with reference to the department of Figures of Speech, that 
“never before has that branch received so largi a share of at¬ 
tention,” and again, adverting to the emotional qualities of style, 
that his "is the first attempt at a methodical and exhaustive 
account of these qualities.” And they are not final nor 
complete, as the Professor himself admits beforehand. Thus, 
though it would probably be presumptuous at this'date, to 
hint that-India had anythiqg new to teach .Europe, still it 
may perhaps be excusable to say that Indian books . on 
Sahitya might help to clear up ideas, if only by afibrding the 
occasion for a further and deeper study of the subject. 

Tbe first and most importapt question of the science is as 
to what constitqtes the essence of poetry. The-hm&^ecepted 
gngTTOE-HvJ?»Aia-iB.»bnt P,morion n onstitutes that easen gfi- —a 
conclusion which British investigators are only now approaching, 
and with still hesitating steps; as .Dr. Bain tentatively .says 
(On Teaching English, p. 214}—" to emotion we must come at 
last, in any precise definition " of poetry, Of qonrse there 
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are more or less slight difTerences in the details as discussed , 
- by dififerent writers. The author of the work now translated 
has ■ formulated His answer to the question in lansmacfe which 
may appear .ft.t firsts s ij^t to be even radically different from 
the accepted'view; and students will find interesting points of 
resemblance in his treatment of the subject and Prof. Bain’s, 
who also, at least in the form of his book on Bhetoric, treats 
of all connected questions as subsidiary to Style. But this 
innovation of our author’s too is only apparent; and is perhaps 
due to nothing else than an exaggerated desire to be original. 
He tacitly reverts to the general position in his treatment of 
the auxiliary subjects,—herein again oHering a point of resem¬ 
blance to Dr. Bain. And this is the essence and the not result 
of the teaching of the Sdhitya-fdatra: viz., that the ex¬ 
pression of the emotions, in their infinite forms and their 
combinations developed by the infinite forms and situations of 
human life, is the business'of literature; and that those writers 
are the greatest, anc^ those works the most permanent and the 
most prominent, that have seized and embodied the most 
permanent and prominent emotions of humanity in the most 
remarkable manner. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare Dr. Bain’s 
classification of the emotions admissible into poetry with those 
of the Sanskrit authors, and their respective arguments in 
support of them. The seorp t. of th e true reason , why Pathos 
plays such an important part in all literature, why 
("amongst the.poetical emqtions the supreme is Pathos”) in the 
words of the ancient Indian poet, and why " our sweeten 

Honga are th ose_t hat tell of pnditent thought ” in the WOrds of 

.the modern English poet, js ctill ti^ seek. Neither Hammata 
nor Bain etc., are quite satisfactory on this point. The student 
might try and invent an explanation for himself. If ’he can, 
further, satisfy himself as to why “ the Furious ” “ the Terrible ” 
and *' the Disgusting ” should find a place in poetry, he will 
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• hare discovered a deeper, reason than Dr, Max Nordnti, for ! 
the amazing outbreak of these in the literature, whose aberrations 
he so trenchantlj, if not suffictently deeply, exposes in his book 
entitled "Degeneration." 

Another notable point is that the form of t h e Vnvvn is 
assig ned a ve ny_sccondary —place in' "While in the 

West, metre, and to a less extent, rhyme, hare been held to be 
essentials, they arc of very minor importance in India. Prof. 
Bain, and J. S. Mill before him (vide bis Di.ssertHtions),, 
apparently approximate to the Indian view which allows of 
such famous gadya-lc&vyas (prose-poems) as Kadamhnrl, Vam- 
vadatta, i£c., and of course includes the drama tinder poetry 
at large, as one of its species; Walt Whitman and his imitators 
also recognise in practice the accuracy of it," Jt must he 
confessed, however, that this view is only, correct in principle 
and as a theory. In practice the powerful additions made 
to the pleasures of poetry by metre and rhyme have checked 
the growth of prose-poems considerably, and thrown into the 
shade all but the vety best. For similar reasons, just as the 
metrical poem is an advance upon the prose-poem, so “recited 
poetiy" and the drama constitute an advance upon the 
metrical' poem; to the musical effects of metre and rhyme 
which enlist the services of the ear in furthering the pleasures 
of poetry, the drama adds the scenic effects, which engage 
the eye also. And hence the dictum—unwg sns® wsij (of 
poems the drama is the highest). Thus it appears that Sahitya 
treats of the principles of poptry; and it. treats of Words and 
Style only in so far as they express more fitly or otherwise the 
appropriate emotion. The treatment of the mere form it 
leaves to Prosody for metre and rhyme, and to Jfdiya-Qastra ■ 
for dramaturgy. Sanskrit Prosody has little interest for-the 
general English reader; but the science of Mimetics obviously 
has; and there is no wmrk on the subject yet, for a wonder, in 
the land of Shakespeare,—the one or two books like Hammerton’s 
——- 
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"The Actors Art,” that are just beginning to come out, being 
scarcely entitled to rank as scientific books. If opportunities are 
favouiable, the present ivriter hopes to bring out some day a 
translation of Bbarata’s Hdtya-^dstra, the oldest work avail¬ 
able on-the subject. 

The history of the science of poetry in India, like that of 
all others, is lost in antiquity. Tradition speaks of original apho¬ 
risms by pauddbodaui, by Bliarata and b}' Vamana. These 
aphorisms too are lost for the present, except the last which has 
been recently printed by the enterprising publishers of the 
Kavyamdld. Vamana’s Sutras are not very old, that is to say, 
not much older than 800 A. C. Fragments of the other two 
are met with in the form of quotations by later writers. It is 
possible and to be hoped 'that they may be recovered some day; 
for not very old authors refer to them as having formed the 
subject of their studies, before they began their‘own works; 
and it is very much to be desired that they may be so recovered, 
for the Sutra literature shows a finality of statement,-so far as 
general principles are concerned, which could result only from 
a perfect grasp of the completed “ circle of knowledge; ” and 
it is not likely that any future races will succeed in improving 
upon these statements of final principles, however much they 
may and will make fuller the contents of the general ideas in 
consequence of more varied experience in larger circles of life. 

Cauddhodani appears to have been one of the first to 
d efinitely formulate the view that emotion is the essence of 
pojitiy^?]^ njlfafTcJ —(utterance embodying emotion is 

poetry), according to a quotation in AlaAhdra-Qekhara, It is 
only'a matter of conjecture whether be belonged to the genuine 
Sutra period of Sanskrit literature—^the period immediately 
following Vyasa, the great organiser of Sanskrit learning., 

‘ The outlines and the elementary principles of Sabitya are 
given in the Agni Purina also as now extant; but as to the 
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authorship, authenticity and antiquity of tlie work grare doubts 
are entertained by those learned in these matters. 

As regards Bharata, a tradition says that the Earikas 
(memorial verses), of the Eavya-Prakaja, themselves are the 
work of Bharata, and that Mammata wrote only the prose pur> 
tion of the text in the form of a commentaiy. But another 
tradition, as also the fact that Mammata refers to Bharata in 
one place, in the fourth Chapter of the work, iu support of the 
doctrine stated in the Karika, goes against this. The truth, as 
usual, probably* lies between, and Mammata seems to have made 
large use of the Sutras of Bharata in fashioning his verses, and 
has perhaps incorporate’d therein large pieces of them bodily, 
thus giving rise to the first mentioned tradition. 

Mammata himself was undoubtedly a Brahma'!^a of Kashmir 
and lived and wrote bis famous work certainly before the 12th 
century A. C., .about the time when English literature was 
just beginning to be born. The earliest commentary on his 
work now available and apparently .the earliest in fact also, is 
that of Ma^ikya'Chandra; and that is expressedly dated by 
Manikya-Chaiidra hituself, in the colophon, with the Samvat 
year 1216, corresponding with 1159 A. C. At the same time 
there is no reason to believe that the author of the Kavya* 
Fraka 9 a lived earlier than the eleventh century A. C.; for he 
quotes a verse in his 10th Chapter from Bhoja, who reigned in 
the earlier half of that century; for"a tradition has it that his 
younger brother Uvvata attended the court of this very 
Bhoja at his capital' Avanti for some time; and he w'as 
probably the medium of the quotation. It is easy to under¬ 
stand that the Court-Pandit s'hould have gladly seized on the 
first opportunity that offered of paying an elegant compliment 
to the literary merits of his really deserving master, by securing 
for a production of his a gratifying reference and quotation in 
the masterpiece of-his famous brother, and of, at thd same time, 
and by the same stroke of policy, obtaining for that master- 
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piece an introduction under the most &voarable circumstances 
to the court of bis royal patron. 

Mammata was a member of a true Pandit family; he was 
the son of J&j'yath, the joint author irith Tamana of the 
celebrated grammatical treatise, the Ka^ika; and the brother 
of K&yyata, the author of the standard gloss on Patanjali’s 
Great Commentary, and of the above-mentioned UVvata, the 
author of a Bh^shya on the Vedas and other Vtedic works, which, 

. however, have been superseded by thO' later works of Sayana- 
Madhava. Mammata is said, by Bhimasena in the opening- 
verses of his commentary on the Kavya-PrakSfa, to ' have 
travelled to. Benares Jbr purposes of study. The times of 
Mammata seem to have been times of a general outburst 
of literature and learning in. E:ashmir, which had most likely 
something to do with the Buddhist literature and learning, then 
on. its way out of India to its. present Tibetan, home across the 
Himalayas. A lot of literary names ending with the ohafaoteris- 
. tic syllable ia are to be found in- the books of this period', 
Vajjrata, Kudrata, Bhallata, VS.bhat&, Allata, &c. How these 
outbursts and revivals travel about from, place to. place is a 
plicnomcnoD which, is observable in the literary history of 
ancient and modern Europe also. Saliitya in India appears to 
have passed on.from Kashmir-to Mfthiia, and thence to.Bengal; 
it is now almost confined to the Deccan, 

The. mention, of Allata leads ns .to. the fact that-the KSvya- 
Fraka^a could not be completed- by Mammata, notwithstand*- 
ing the inevitable mangdldeJiarcmai the propitiation, of. .the 
appropriate Goddess of. Speech. Apparently in. accordanew -pthi 
the very satisfactory explanation of the ingenious H^iydyika^ 
the past evil karnm of Mammata’s .previous b^ths was too 
voluminous to be dispelled by the amount of 
he made, and so the .thread of his. ,Iife broke short 1 But it, 
broke short when he .was ia sight of; Jiis. goal; and .be has 
practically completed his work. Alwat a thiid of the last 
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chapter od Figures,—or rather as they are more becomingly 
named in Sanskrit, Ornaments of Speech,—which third amounts 
roughly to a tenth of the whole work—, was written by Allatn, 
from the second half of the 118th verse onwards, (page 244- 
of the translation). This is expressly stated by Annnda in his 
commentary entitled the Nidargana on the. Knvya-Prakii^a, 
who again, in explaining the last verse of the work, refers to 
the same fact in this wise, “although this 10th chapter has 
been written by two authors, still the appreciating will miss 
no pleasure of true excellence ; indeed the general experience 
is that the mangoc fruit bred out of crossed varieties is oven 
more luscious (than the fruit of either of its original parents ).” 
Other Commentators also interpret the floka above referred to, 
to the same effect. 

Of commentaries and glosses on the Kiivya-Pmk^fa the 
number is legion. Verses current amongst the Pandits refer to 
this fact thus-— 

SKTanrSRTOW girIT vt 
• shRT rrairotl rra5 gain; H 

(commentaries on the Kavya-Prakaga have been done up in every 
house, and yet it remains os difficult to understand as ever!) 

Or again— 

^ajqcRrS fjOTOJ; l 

(although there are thousands of glosses on the Kav}'a-Fraka(;a 
still, &c., &c.). There is no other Sanskrit work so much 
be-commented, except perhaps the Pai'ibhSshendii-Qekhara of 
Nage^a Bhafta. It might be worth mention in this connection 
that Vi^wanatha Kaviraja, the author of the o£her most 
famous uork on Sahitya, referred to at the outset of this 
preface, thought fit to write an elaborate commentary on the 
Kavya-Praka(;a ’after composing his own independent work, as 
is evident from the frequent references to the latter in the former. 
Indeed the vrork seem;: to have excited a most singular emiila- 
tion amongst, all classes of writers to show their appreciation 
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of it by moans of comments; famous Naiyayikas' like Jagadl 9 a 
and Gadiidhara, leaders in Yyakarana like Nage 9 a Bhatta, 
renowned Tantrikas like Gokula-Natha and Kalyana Upadhyaya, 
have all tried their hands at it. This gives us an idea of the 
high honour in which the Kavya-Praka 9 a has always been held 
throughout India, as an authority on its subject, and as a work, 
the careful study of which is indispensable to every Pandit 
who aspires to bo regarded as a “ Sahityacharya.” 

A ver)' full acconhV of the principal commentaries* on 
the work is to bo found in the elaborate Sanskrit Introduction 
(from wiiich many of the facts stated above have been taken) 
to his edition of it, (with his own—;thc latest, perhaps the l)est, 
and oertaiul}' the fullest—commentary), by tlie eminently learned 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Varaanacharya Zhalkikar of Poona. 


* Thmtgh no Icsi than forty-ait oommentariia are enumotaled there, three 
more eommrutariet hare been foitnci, of which no mention ia made : (1) By one 
“Piindila-Raja " (identiGrd by Pandita with Raghunandann lUya, the renowned 
di^le of Maheja Thakkura Tliis commentary brgina thus: 

I UirlS II 1 II WTSTT 

rnrnt sfrrtaifu i uiusaria: sturf afrrain^iraCT ii n ii 

^umsftr wi^HT uEgeuiTranfrarn^Tam: i wni Kfg 

s n fa ui rq Tfi'igTttgrT ii 3 11 aTHarmfusrtii^^: 
tiiafu uifisvfUiWTni; 1 mrerialw wwfirSi 9 ^ gn Rraw^n: 11«11 tumfrf 
nfa n u B TOlfa rgfaHf to ut; gftiu: 1 wr ^FfmFflal^g qTgrguTafqrct^r fe- 

53^ II «l II ff3ITa;U3l3rUqFTlfHftlHr33 noToHiIiT^atrjgs^fOTFwviTgjra- 

cTOTSffiT'nSfT? WroiF^fiTStrinmrRJT^rltO HHTflT Sufw^TTTfJ UirlTsattaT- 

jn^TcT.nWJTaJfljJirrUfnTuFo nwireiw 11 and ends thus : 

u^rffT hStt I u vqt n njjT « sin innJiETinvziTirTinpii- 

ftisHnsiFEfrFBfTTatsRremiuiTOatunnT dUMirHiEt ^rmtHs 11 Th® ms. found 
is dated tJUR R33C* (A C. 1637). (2) By lilnhuinnhop3dhy.lya Gokula-Nstha 
tTpSdhyaya. This begins thus; 3fgT mtWTRr'R ’ftinf 33109X3161 TferTf I 

3iTS3ndKlFaj3irairElgiT nifS Hriin^ ll 1 ll gnfaiTfH gvAM I fri nOTgngg- 
33iOTTgaTf3ifijnv;3BFg®T ^FcT-ix^t 3 utThrsnsf 3 ^rafoo- 

331 I Faiisg aiTftgjra33imf5TO3T3W 03I5r?: U03JT XgffHWTOTSr fosW' 
333 faai3aB3eR^fcfTg3g 9u 3 33<3 9igmqX0il^3g3ir:q'digtlFgUi3g3Hiq- 
35 9i 3P1SIU3{?3F3 tPORITFaOT afUH>fqs331 OTOUiWGITE: TTItctn'..II 
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In bringing the above remarks to a conclusion, I have to 
thank the gentlemen who have, in one way or another, helped 
me in the translation. First among tliese comes Pandit 
Jayadei'a Mi 9 ra, Professor of Yyakarana in the “Darbhanga 
Patha^ala,” Benares, from whom I got my first lessons in ICavya- 
Praka 9 .i; and then Bai Bahadur Pramada-Dasa Mjttra of Benares, 
already mentioned, who not only encouraged me in the work, but 
also took upon himself the trouble of correcting an important 
portion of it. My thanks are also due to my honoured tutor, 
Mr. Arthur Yenis, M. A„ Principal of the Queen’s CoHege, Benares, 
witliout whose encouraging words and example, I should probably 
havo never ventured upon literary work, and to whose kind help is 
due the publication of the present translation. The last person, 
but not the least, whom I cannot leave unmentioned, is Babu 
Grovinda-Dasa of Benares, who has ever been the-guiding .spirit 
of my literary "fife. 

Raj Library, t 

Darbhanga: }• GAlflGANlTHA JHA. 

Jpnl,1898, ) 


The US. found does not extend to the end. (3} EallySno Hp.'idliy.irj— 
only friigmente of this n-ork have been found. 

In.a f<>ot-note in connection with commentary No, 25, the Sanshrit fntrod’ictiou 
says that it is by Vichaspati Ui9ra, the I venture to point out that 

this is an oversight; because the Vuchaspati Uifra, who is generally styled ‘ 

—the author of "Bliainati” &c.—is much older tluiu Uaramata, and fur¬ 
ther, this author has enumorated aU bis works at the end of “BbSmati” where 
no mention is made of any commentary on the Kavya-Prakii^.a. The Vsch.ispati 
Ui;ra who wrote a commentary on the KSvya-Prak-lvo, is the feyiif, the author of 
a series of Dharma^stra works—Ailiarac l ii n t tma ni, &c. 
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CHAPTER J. 

AIM, CAUSE AND FORMS OF POETRY. 

Tlie -paging here foUovjcd is that of the Bombay edition, 1889. 

Ed. Vamanachoji-ya. 

la thsi beginning, the author invokes the appropriate divinity, 
for the removal of impediments:— 

1 .—[Page 2.] Glorious is the poet’s speech com- 
prehendinff a creation ungoverned 

Invocfttion. r o- o ^ 

by Nature’s laws, pleasurable in 
its entirety, independent (of accessories) and agreeable 
through ninefold Poetic Sentiment (Rasa).^ 

The creation of Brahma is controlled by the laws of Nature, 

abounds in pleasure, pain and delusion. 

The creation of the poet . , . * « ^ 

contrasted with that of IS depeDdent upon matenal.and co-oper- 

ative causes, such as atoms and actions 
respectively,—has only six tastes, and through these too, is not 
always agreeable. The creation of the poet’s speech, however, is 
unlike this, and hence " is glorious ”—which expression implies 
reverence to it. 

The author next states the subject (of his work), ivith its 


2. —\Page 5.] Poetry is for—fame, wealth, know¬ 
ledge of rights and usages, removal 

The Effects of Poetiy. n -i • ^ i i j 

of evils, uninterrupted extreme 
pleasure, and ’ exhortation, similar (in agreeableness) to 
that coming from a beloved consort. 

O 

Famje —as that of Kalidasa and others. 


* Rusa, properly so called, consists in sentiments of love, hatred and the like— 
manifesting thomaclves, in poetry and drama, through the various causes—-the ex¬ 
citant, the ensuant and the aumliary [vide Ch. IV] For want of a more correct term 
in English, I have rendered'it by “poetic sentiment," which rendering has been 
adopts throughout the translation. 
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Wealth —as received by Dhavukaaud others from 9 ri Har?a 
and other kings. 

Knoivlcdge —of rights and usages proper to king.? and others. 

Removal of Evils —as in the ca.se of Mayura (tlirougli ids 
propitiation of ) the Sun. 

Tlie chief aim of poetry, however, is the attainment of pure 
’unalloyed pleasure, immediately following the sensing of Poetic 
Scutimciit (Rasa). 

When Poetry exercises its full functions, it helps the develop¬ 
ment of \’arioiis Poetic Sentiments suWaies the direct effects of the 
effects of a word and its expressed meaning,—and as such it 
differs from the Veda, in which the word—equal to a superior’s 
command predominates; and also from thePwanasin which the 
predominating clement is the sense in the form of friendly advice 
(not to he necessarily followed verbatim). Such poetry is the work 
of poets, expert • at representing things in o. light passing the 
comprehension of ordinary people; it offers advice to other posts, 
and men of taste, having like a dear wife, attracted attention, by 
jueans of a charming tenderness in the advice—advice such as that 
one should behave like Rama, and not like Ravana. And poetry, 
as such, is by all means to be attempted. 

Having defined the aims, the author now states the causes of 
poetry. 

3. —Poetic genius, proficiency arising from a care¬ 
ful study of objects, Science and 

Cauw of Poetry, t\ , , . • n , . 

Poetry, and practice of the teach¬ 
ings of practical men—^these three conjointly, constitute 
the cause of the production of Poetry. 

(1) Poetic genius —the seed of poetry, so to say. This is 
a peculiar faculty without which, (iu the first place) there could 
be no poetry; or even if there were, it would be ridiculous. 

(2) Facility of composition arising from a careful study of— 
‘ objects,' i e. of all kinds of objects, animate as well as inanimate; 
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' Science,’ viz. prosody, grammar, vocabulary, zoology, &c.; and 

’'poetry' the works of great poets. The word atii (etc.) includes 

History and the rest. 

% 

(3) Frequent attempt at writing poetry under {instructions 
from men capable of writing and appreciating poetry. 

The above three conjointly, not singly, constitute the cause — 
not cai>.scs —of the production of poetry. 

Having thus stated the cause, the author next states the 
nature (or character) of poetry: 


4.—It consists in word and sense (or meaning)— 
without faults and with properties 
(of style); and sometimes devoid of 
any Figure of Speech. 


Definition of Foeti;. 


[Page 11.] The Faults (grammatical mistake, &c.). Pro¬ 
perties (Madhurya, <Dc,) and Figures of Speech {upama,&c.) will 
be described later on (Chapters VII., VIH., IX. and X.). 


The word ‘ sometimes' denotes that though poetry generally 
luis some Figure or the other, yet if in any case there be no Figure 
directly expressed, this fact alone is not enough to make the com* j 
position cease to be poetry. As for example— 

I 

[Page 12.] “ Though there ia that veiy man for my husbsmd,. 
who deprived me of my virginity, these the same Chaitra nights, 
this the same breeze fragrant with the odour of the full-blown 
Malati, proceeding from the Kadainba—myself the same; yet my 
heart longs for the amorous sportings beneath the Vetasa* bower 
on the banka of the Reva.” 

[Page 13.] In this verse,there is no explicit Figure of Speech’ 
The poetic sentiment (erotic) being the primswry element, cannot be 
said to be a Figure (because a Poetic Sentiment is said to be a 
Figure, only when it occupies a subordinate position) [see- below]. 

The author next states the divisions of poetry ? 
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4. contd. [Page 14.] That in which the suggested 

Superior kind of Poetry meaning Supersedes the expressed 
termed Dh^-auL qjjg^ jg poetrj of the best Idiid, 

called Dhvani by the learned. 

That —viz. Poetr}’. 

By the learned —i. e. by the grammarians, that word is called 
Dhvani which suggests the ephofa which is all-important (in as 
much as it is through this sphoia that a word signifies its meaning). 
Others caiTy this doctrine (of the grammarians) a step farther, and 
* apply the term Dhvani to words as well as to sense capable of 
suggesting meanings superseding the directly expressed cue. 

As an example of Dhvani, we have— 

[Page 15.] " The sandal-paintings of thy breast have entirely 
disappeared, and-faded is the colour of thy lower, lip; thy eyes 
devoid of jetty dye in the corners, and this tby slender body qui¬ 
vering with horripilation ;—(from these indications, I infer) 0 false 
woman that not knowing the advent of a friend’s sufferings, thou 
hadst been to a tank to bathe and not to that mean wretch !" 


Here the word "mean" (adhama) suggests the principal 
meaning—viz. " Thou hud gone to dally in my lover’s eoinpany.” 
5 .—[Page 16.] When the suggested meaning is not 
Poetry of Sub- described above, it is middling 
ordinate Suggestion. poetry, Called the Poetrj’- of Sub¬ 

ordinate Suggestion 

Not as described above —^i. e. not superseding the expressed 
meaning. 

Example; 

" The face of the young woman darkens on seeing the rustic 
youth holding in his hand the fresh flower of Vanjula.” 

In this, the suggested meaning that '' thou hadst promised to 
bear me company in the Vanjula-bower, but thou never .wentest 
there " is subservient to the more charming expressed meaning— 
the gloom on the face • 

11 ' BecauEc.tbo charm of the Erotic in Separation is enhanced by the ,g]oom on 

I phe girl's lace, which therefore supersedes the former suggested meaning. 

-^-^- 


CHAPTER 1. 


5. conid. {Page 17.] Non-suggestive Poetry, con- 
‘ Third-cias-, Pooto'- sistiog in fanciful word and mean- 
ing, is of the inferior kind, (called 
Fanciful Poetry, by the learned).* 

Fanciful, i. e. consisting of excellence and figure. 
Non-siL^gestivc, i.e. devoid of any explicit suggested meaning. 
Inferior, i. e. of the loivest kind. 

E-xample: 

•f'Svacobandocclialadacchakaechtskuharacohatetarambucchata- 
Murchanmobamai'aibarsa\’ibita$tiairabnikabnaya vali 
Bbid 3 ’a(ludj'adudfiradarduradinidlrgbadaridradruma- 
Druliodrekainahormiineduramada mandakini mandatam. 
[“May tbe celestial Ganga remove your illusion!— 

Ganga, ou v?hose banks are performed, with pleasure, tbe 
daily ablutions of tbe great Ei^is who have their delusion washed 
away by the beautiful sprinkling of tbe clear and spontaneously 
rising waters dashing against-the bank-boles occupied by big toads ; 
and whose pride is intensified (as it were) by the high waves rising 
on account of the falling in of wide-spreading trees.”] 

And again— 

I Viiiirgatammanadamatmamandiiad 
Bbhavat 3 ’upa 9 rut\’a yadriccbaj'api yam 
Sasambhramendradrutapatitargala 
Nimllitakshiva bhiya ’iiiravatL 

[" Having her gates hastily closed by Indra—on hearing of 
Hayagriva, the pride-killer (of enemies, but pride-giver, of friends), 
coming out of his palace, though without any special motive— 
Amiiiavati appears as with closed ej es.”] 

Thus ends Chapter I. in which are determined the aim, 
cau.se and nature of poetiy. 

* This much, according to the Udijota, has to be supplied hero, in order to make 
the definition tally with the former two. 

t This is an instance of Fanciful Language abounding, as it does, in plentiful 
alUtemtion—and though wo have also got the Ecntimentof love for Gangs end the 
Figiiro'i'vnfircta, os the suggested meaning, yet these ore not taken into consideration, 
because the aim of the poet lies in mere alliteration, ivithout any eye to the meaning. 
J An instance of fanciful meaning—the suggested meaning being the heroism 

of Hajagriva, which is suppressed by the figure utpreiaha «-r\=,>’ 

and hence the former becomes inexplitnt. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DEFINITION OF WORD AND MEANING. 

[Page 20]. The author defines the nature of word and mean¬ 
ing in their order. 

6.—Here word is of three kinds: the esspressive, the 
The three kinds of vord. indicative, and the suggestive. 

Here —L e. in poetiy. 

These (the three kinds of words) will be defined later on. 

6. could. The meanings of these (the three kinds 
Three kinds of meaning. ' of words) are the expressed, etc. 

i. e. the Expressed, the Indicated, and the Suggested. 

6. contd. And according to some, the Import 

The fourth ftcccrding to £lIso» 
some. 

At the time of construing the meanings of words—whose 
forms will he explained later on—in accordance with Expectancy, 
Compatibility, and Proximity, we have a fourth function of mean¬ 
ing—in the form of Import, which differs in'Torm"‘from the otlior 
three (the'Tlxpressed, the Indicated and the Suggested), and be¬ 
longs to sentence, though not to wonis. This according to the 
(a) Abkihitanvayavadla. 


/ 

/ 

/ , 


/ 

/ 

/ 


[Page 22.] According to the AnvitahhidlidTiavadw, the 
connected meaning of a sentence is expressed (without tlie proce.=!S 
|of the connection and the meanings of the several component 
words. [That is to say, connected ideas are expressed by the 
' sentence, not that the ideas are connected after they are conve 3 ’ed 
severally by the words. 

- 

(a) That is, the Bh1it(amimSmsakas, according to trlioni the purport of a sen- 
j hence arises out of the logical convection among the words nnd not out of the meanirif 
' Jof words taken by themselves. The Kargajmidipa, thus lays down their position : 

i ri i u e n q UBwn uaranra wfin;, ^ fgsgtriwTU, JiTfenamHWpaTea i 
HsmfigKTFTOiwT ^Biuiigfragmgqgi^sfn i 

w sa i if sr a na lHigTa gg f :, ?35n9rj: wgawgafaftr mamuiraTiT, ’grnm- 
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7 —To almost all the meanings belongs the power of 

Sw5«<,»bcionpnBioaU suggestion (Avhich is not confined 
uieanmgs. words alonc). 

To exemplify (the suggestiveness) (1) of the Expressed mean¬ 
ing— 

r Page 24]. " Mother, you told me that provisions are wanting 
, in the household; so now, let me know what is to be done, (for 
you know) that day-light will not last forever.” 

Here, the meaning by suggestion is that the speaker is de¬ 
sirous of roving at pleasure, (the suggestion being due to the fact 
I of Jbe speaker being a bad^character). 

1 [Page cn 24]. (2) of .the Indicated— 

" 0, my’friend! thou hast been every moment troubled by 
pni-suing that beautiful person (my lover) for my sake; (and in so 
doing), thou hast acted just as becomes thy goodness and affection." 

Here, the meaning implied by indication is that ‘ thou hast 
acted as my enemy in receiving the embraces of my lover; and by 
this indicated meaning is suggested the fault of the lover (that of 
of being untrue to his beloved). 

(3) Of the Sugge.sted— 

" Lo! The motionless and undisturbed white crane shines on 
the lotus-leaf—as if it were a conch-shell on a pure emerald vessel.” 

Here by " Motionless ” is suggested quietness (security), and 
thence loneliness, and hence lastly, that—' tho place will do well 
for our pom< de reunion' —is hin\cd by a woman to her lover. 
9r, the meaning suggested may be tiiat. ‘you tell a lie, you never 
wont to the place’’ (fixed for our meeting). 

Now the author states* respectively the nature of (the 
, different kinds of words), the expressive and tho rest. 

7. contd. That (word) which denotes the direct 
fincilr conventional meaning is (called) the 

Expressive. 
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[Pape rf 24.] Siich wonls as have no denotation attached to 
them by convention, can have no sense; hence words can denote a 
particular meaning only when backed by convention. Such being 
the case, the word whose conventional meaning is comprehended 
directly— i.'e. wdihout any intermediate steps—is called the Hx- 
pressive. 

8. [Page 24-] Convention is four-fold,—consisting 
of class and the rest—or (according 

Pour-fold ConTcntion. 

to others) alone. 

Though it is the individual (of a chis."!) tliat does an action for 
a particular purpose, and as such the indivi- 

The Individualistic and , , , . > ■ • 

the Clnss-theorf contrast- dual alone IS capable of application or the 

revei-se [i. e. the denotation of a word can 

0 DI 3 ' consist of the individual, and hence the convension is properly 

applicable to the individual alone], yet owing to the faults of (n) 

Endlessness and Vagueness, it is not proper to apply convention 

to it {i. e. the individual), and (h) further since in such sentences 

as ‘ the ox Dittha is moving,’ no diflerentiation of objects [i, e. the 

denotations of each word by itself, the ground of application], 

would not (c) be possible—for these reasons, convention must be 

applied to the natural character (differentiating characteristics or 

conditions) of the individual, and not to the individual alone. 


(o)These two terms are thus explained in the fivarana: “Is the term 'os’ 
applicable to all individual oxen, or to one particular individual os ? Having thus laid 
down the two possible positions, he state the flaw in the former view: “ On account 
of endhmias ”— i, e. owing to the impossibility of forming a notion of the infinite 
number of oxen through a single word, we cannot apply convention to that case. He 
next states the fl.sw in the latter view—“On account of raguenas ”—e. in that case 
there would never be any idea of any other ox, on the uttering of the word or, save 
that particular ox with reference to which, the convention has been previously 
applied.” 

(&) The following fault applies to both the positions noticed in the above note: 

(c) For, according to the Individualistic thcoiy, the whole sentence denotes only 
an individual cow, and as such, there would be no difference in the denotations of the 
words—‘os,’ ‘Dittha,’ and ‘moving.’ 
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[P*tge. 25.] Tliis natural condition is t\vo>fol(!—(1) the oon- 

Th. division, of Upsdhl. (in»‘erent) in the object, and (2) the 

one optionally imposed upon it by the 
speaker. The former of these again is two-fold—(1) the one ' ^ 
alro’idy e.^tahlished (the subject of tlie proposition), and (2) the . 
one in tlio course of being established (the predicate). The ^ 
forme! of these again is two-fold—(1) the one imparting (a) life to 
the meiining of the word, and (2) the means of the comprelicn- 
sion of tho difiurentia of the object. Of these latter, (I) is the 

c(a«s, as is declared in the Vdfttiapudlya (of Bhartrilinri)-“an 

o.'c essentially is neiiher an ox, nor a'lion-ox, but it is known as 
an ox, on nccunut of being related (intimately) with the class ox," 
jind i2) is tho propedy which*, in the form of whiteness &c., 
serves to differentiate an object known to be an Ease, The one 
in tho course of being csttblished (the predicate) is the Action, 
,the different inemhers of wliich occur in a seiial order. The form 
of the words Dittha, &c., perceived on hearing the last letter (of 
the name), without taking into consideration the order in which 
Uic letters stand, is imposed optionally by the speaker, as a dif¬ 
ferentiating characteristic, on the objects (called) Dittha, See. 
hence this optional imposition is the Eume of things. 

“ In the sentence, ‘ the whito ox Dittha is moving,’ the appli¬ 
cation of words is (6) Four-fold,"—says Patanjali in his Maiiabhu- 
ahya. (On tlie aph. "Elk"), ^loms, enumerated as they aie among 
qualities, are conventionally classed therein. Though Property,.- 
Action and Name re.spootively are essentiiilly by themselves, onq' 
only [i. c. there is only one white, one motion, etc.] ; yet theyj 
appear different on account of the difference of substrata (the 
objects they befong to); as a face, though single, appears rnani-' 
fold, when reflected severally in mirror, water, oil, etc. Since the 
^ word whiteness denotes equally all the different kinds of whiteness 

(«) Thus explained by tho connnentators; " Life is the capability of a word, of 
application or use ; the gUtr of this is *hat which fulBls the necessary conditions of 
applicability,—and this ia the elate, .'rein ling all the individuals." 

(i) (1) The life-giver elan ; (2) diScrentiating properties; (S) The Action in 
the course pf establishment; and (4) tho optional words liittba, etc., the name. 
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existing in snow, milk, or conch; for which I'eason all these ohjects 
are called white; (thei'eforfe) it forms a class; as the class ' cooking’ 
applies equally to the cooking of rice, and other things; and further 
since the quality of being Dittha resides in the Dittha uttered either 
by persons young and old, or by parrots, etc.; and also in the momen¬ 
tarily—changing meanings of the word [since the name Dittha 
can at any moment be given to any object];—such being the case, 

I class alone forms a reasonable ground for the application of words', 
I {i. c. class alone forms the denotation]. Thus the Mimamsaltas. 

The denotation of words again has been said by some (the 
Naiyayikas) to consist in the subject of the class-^f. e. the indivi¬ 
dual as qualified by the class—(without reference to any particular 
individual) And by others (the Bauddbas) again, the Apoha (b) 
is said to form the denotation. 

These different views have not been dealt- with at length 
since they are not quite germane to the present enquiry, and fur¬ 
ther for fear of being too prolix. 


8. contd.—(jPa^e 31.) This (the directly conventional, 
is the primary meaning of a w'ord ; 
and the action of the word, in this 
case, is called Denotation (Abhidlid.) 


Benotation defined. 


This —i. e. The directly conventional. Of this —of the word. 

(o) See Mim, Sutra: “ IbiUmraTfJ ” [I—iii—33], on tvhich 

Savara: ‘‘^13!^: Vt53TO; Ac." ['Sn®rB:-anh7:] Itandana Misrafi’ 
“TraifsTSisaT jfvravTifa sn^-” n Hers a question is raised ns to tbo view of 
the author himself, Xarasinha Thakkura^attributing—after rejecting the other 
theories—the Individualistic theorj to him. But tho author of tho BalaiodhhA 
asserts that tho author leans towards the view of Fatanjali; and in support of this 
he quotes the KSrika— 

"otlfavggfjT^TBnafavntl ^infj."ete. {Kariluino). the latter is decidedly the 
more reasonable of the two. For besides the above'quotation, the Indiridualistie 
theory is not oven so much as mentioned in the Kfirik3—in which only the quarter- 
nary theoiy of Fatanjali, and the Class-theory of the MimSmsaias arc mentioned ; 
and the precedence giv‘cn here .to the former, shows the author’s predilection for it. 

(b) Thus explained by tho commentators; " To say that tho word applies to 
tho class will not stand to reason ; and the individual being transienty no consenfion 
can apply to it; consequently, the meaning of words, such as ox, is' tiiS etefusioa c/ 
all that is not oz.' And this is ApSha. 
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9-—(Page 32.) When of a word the primary mean- 
in? is barred, and anotlier nicanin?, 

Indication deDnod. . *=* J -x .H- -xi • • 

m close aifinity therewith, is im¬ 
plied, either though tradition, or for a special purpose 
—this process of imposed implication is called Indica¬ 
tion (Lahhand). 

{Page 34.) In such instances as minhir WUHI: (export in 

business), nsTuf §ni: (Banch in the Ganga), 
Examples of Indication. , 

—a secondary jneaning is implied by the 

primar}’, since the primary meanings—‘ gatherer'of kusa ’ in the 
former, and ‘Ganga the stream, the position of the ranch ’ in the 
latter—are found incompatible, and hence are„barred; and there 
is aflSnity with regard to ‘discreetness]'and‘proximity’ respec¬ 
tively,—and this (secondary signification being brought about, by 
the traditional tiso of words (in the former)^and (in the latter) by 
the particular motive of indicating sanctit}*, etc., as properties of 
the ranch, which could not bo indicated by the phrase ‘^ranch on 
the bank of.tlie Ganga.' This imposed mediate process (of impli¬ 
cation) is called Indication. 


I .j 10.—Pure Indication is of two kinds—the Inclusive, 

’'Thc'Siffcrcnttindxofin. the Indicative. Of these, In- 
,1 elusive Indication is that where the 

secondary meaning is conveyed by a word for the sake 
.pf (i. e. for the establishment of the logical connection 
C of) the primary meaning; and Indicative Indication is 
•' that where the primary meaning surrenders itself for the 
■%al£p of (i. 6. for the establishment of the logical connec- 
, Hioh of) another (the secondary) meaning. 

[Page 36.] In such instances as—“ The lances enter” {sRStUf 
'ufedtsTT), ‘‘The sticks enter" (jjigT: ufaarfsri) — the words Jnn- 
‘ ces ” and " sticks'* imply "men” in relation to ‘‘wielding'—in 
' order to establish their own logical connection .with ‘‘entering.” 


■ 
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Some—among others, Mandana Mi^ra—cites the sentence 
" The ox is to he killed ’’—as an instance of Inclusive Indie;-tint), 
wlieio the}’urge that the class “ox” in order to esini-lish its 
own logical connection with "killing” enjoined by the ^luli, 
implies the individual " ox,” which latter cannot be signified by 
the word “ox"; for it is declaied—“denotation having its 
power, (of signification) exhausted in the property (class) cannot 
extend itself to the subject (individual)." 

But the above is not a proper example ;—since in this there 
is no motive (for secondary uignification), nor is it based on tra¬ 
dition. The fact is that the class implies the individual —be¬ 
cause without the latter the former cannot exist—just as is im¬ 
plied doer by the sentenoe " let this be done ” (an actor impliei! by 
the aotion), an object by *' do this,” a-nd a certain quantity of lice 
by saying “ eat-”-; and “ house ” by “ enter.” 

[PufjeZS) The inference of eating at night from the state¬ 
ment—" F;it Devadalta eats not in the d.-iy ”—is not a case of Indi¬ 
cation, hut is ati instance of presnniptivo (disjunctive) inference. 
In the example—“ Ranch in the Gangfi,”—the word “ Ganga,” sur- 
rendei-s its own meaning (‘ the stream ’) in order to establish the 
fact of the “bank" being the position of the "ranch.” This is 
Indicative Indication, i 


These tw’o kinds (the Inclusive and the Indicative) of Indies. 

.. , tion are Pure, because, they have not 

What u Pure Indicatiun t , 

their Connotation based upon similitude 
(between the piimary aji-l the secondary meanings.) 

(Patje 39.} In the ;ibove two instances (of Pure Indication) 
the characteristic is not the mutual independence of the indicator ( 
and the indicated [that is to .eay, it is not the independence that * 
serves to distingui-ih the Pate fiom the Mixed; this dis¬ 
tinguishing cbaructdiistio is ih-tt of non-differenca between the - 
two in the o.i.se of Pure Imlicathm.} The piuposeof the .speaker 
is fulfilled only when between the word “Gunga” and its implied 
meaning the btnk, is comprehended non-dijffcrence (based on the 
<!0//of/7^of both). If on the other hand, mere lelation with GaugcL | 
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were c.iiriproliomled, wliat would be the difference between the 
direci denot:itioii of the word hank in the sentence “ Ranch on tlie 
blink of the Gan^ja, ” and tiiat indicated in the “ Rauch iu the 
Ganga * ’’ 

1 !•—\_Poffe 40.] (Pure Indication) of another kind 

.Pu«indicat5onofar.r,tber “Called Superimpancnt Indication 
—is that in which are mentioned the 
object imposed upon as well as the one imposed. 

That indication is called siiperimponent in which the mean¬ 
ing imposed .as well as that on which it is imposed are both men¬ 
tioned as co-cxiensive (identic<d)—though with their difference 
explicitly mentioned. 

11. contd, intm-svseeptive Indictition is tliat in 

^ which the sense imposed upon is 

Intro-Busceptive Tnciica* ^ ^ 

‘Ion- merged into the one imposed. 

Wiiorc the sense imposed upon is swallowed hy (i. e. not 
mentioned apart, fioiu) the one imposed, we have the Intro- 
susceptive Indication, 

12. —[Pa^re 41.] The last two divisions are to be 


understood as Qualitative (Gauixa) } 

QualitaUvo Indication. , ,, ... 

Avhen the I'ulation is that of si mill- | 
tude, and Pure when it is other than that (i. e. other 
than similitude). 

(o) These divi-,ions—tlie Saperimponeni and the Iniro^ 
susceptive —based on siniiiiludc—.are exemplified respectively as 
" That ox of llw ploiyhuiniv" (uidustis:), and lie is au ox forsooth” 
(?h<aunj). . j 

42.] (ft) In this ex.ample, some say that.the properties 
of the * ox,’ non-intelligence, dullness, etc., though implied by Indi- 

(o) This view is.ttina explained intho PiviMo..-—"The word oz having it<i 
primary mc.aning barred on ac.:ajnt of tha improbability of its co.extcnaivencss with 
‘ ploughman'—denoting as they do two entirely dilTcreut objects—first indics.tea its own 
properties, dulncss, etc., as co-extensive with, itself, and then through, these properties ' 
as tha ground of application. It denotes, tha ploughman." } 

(6) .Since,' acconiing to the BhalliimirnSnsaba the name as well as property i 
ha.ve.'uijy the class ns the conunon substrate. j 
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cation, yet become the cause of the word ‘ ox ’ being applied to the 
denotation of another word (ploughman). 

Others ae-ain assert th.it only the properties —existing in ano¬ 
ther (tlie ploughman;, being identical with lho.se of the object (ox) 
ibself—are implied by indication, ami no different object is denot¬ 
ed (a.s declared above). 

Others jig.iin—(and among these, the author himself)—assert 
that a different object, being the substrate of analogous properties, 
is indicated by the word ' ox.’ (a) As is declared elsewhere (in the 
Tuniravartika)—"Indication consists in comprehension not un¬ 
connected will) direct denotation; Qualitative Indication arises 
■from the connection (applicability of one word to the object denoted 
by another) with the indicative properties (i. e. the analogous pro¬ 
perties) forming the ground of Indication.” 

[Pa.'jc 44.3 In the above quotation, “'■n.ot tmeouneefed with ” 
stands for relation in general, not in the sense of invariable con¬ 
comitance (Yyapti). For if the latter be the case (b) there would 
be no indication in sneb instances as, "The elevated shed calls out." 
Even if there were invariable conconjitance, the matter would 
be'.settled by direct inference, and there would be no room for the 
round-about process of Indication—this wo have already ex¬ 
plained [when treating of the example, "The ox is to be killed.”] 

In such sentences as “butter is longovitj’,” “it is longevity 
forsooth,” flic relation is other than that of similitude—viz causal 

(n) Of till'! <iuotilion ttiOTcrent cxp]an.itiau<^ !.'0 pvm by cliOcrent comtnGiit.x- 
tora, Tlio transl.'ition followa that given by the KiUyitpratlipa which thus explains;— 

“ HcOJiTnif: HcUfTiasssRi: ararsm:, ma ofe nm: agrtSi nfe nm: 
sTOiigrasii: HBT 1 gmsreJrria^sfsHSRr frgjJiT nrijlfh 

wni" I 

(i) Thus explained in tho Pdfai'xf/iiRl.*— 

“ In the Ecntenco “ The elevated shed calls out” the ‘ c-alling' as applied to the 
insentient ‘ fhed ' bci.ig incompatiUe, tho ' shed ’ is made to indicate the * boy on the 
fhed ’ in order to establish the logical connectioa with ‘colling.’ This process, the 
author averts, would bo imiiossiblc—^becau«e, tho sl.fd being on the grounds and tlie 
boy on tho shed there is no special concomitance between tlm two; not is there any of 
time,.^a perception of the shed being possible cren svitbout the boy on it." 
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relation. ^In snch cases both Superimponent and Introsnsceptive 
Indications arc finvaiinbl}’) precedeil (and hence l)rought about;) by 
the causal relation. 

In the t\ro kinds of Qualitative Indication, the ptirpo.se lies 
Difference Pure Cognisance of similarity in di^siini* 

nad Qualitntivn Indic&iion. Jarity (in the case of ‘ that ox of the 

ploughman’), and of absolute non-difference (in ' he is an ox 
forsooth *). In the different kinds of Pure Indication, on the 
I other hand, the motive is the illustration of the causal relation— 
in one ctise, (‘ butter is longevity’), the causal energy being such 
as is peculiar to tlio p-articular caiisd mentioned (butter, in the 
present instance); and in the other (‘it is longevity forsooth’), 
the causal energj’ consists merely in the capability of invariably 
I producing (like diverse other causal energies) the mentioned effect. 

{Page 4 <G.] Sometimes Indication is based on the relation of 
subserviency (i. e. the relation subsisting between that which does 
a service and that to which the service is done)—e. g. “ Iniira ” 
for “the pole for the sake (worship) of Indra;’’ sometimes on 
the relation of master and servant,—e. g. “ The king ’’ for " the 
king’s servants;’’ sometimes on the relation of whole and its 
parts—c. g. in the phrase, ” the foremost hand,’’ the word “ hand ” 
.standing for the foremost limb irt general; sometimes on the rela¬ 
tion of co-professionality-—e. g. " Carpenters ’’ of “ Non-Carpenters’’ 
(Herdsmen, &c). 

Indication of six kind*. 12. COntd, ThuS Indication IS of 

six kinds. 

Including tho former divisions, (vide Table at the end). 

13. [Pa^'C,48.J (Indication based on) tradition'is 

_ . , without, and (that based on some) 

tip is with suggested mean- niotive is with, suggested meaning. 

The motive (of Indicationj is cognisable only through the 
■process of suggestion. 

Saggostion either Abstruse . 13. COUtd. That toO is either 

or Obvious; Abstruse or Obvious. 
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Suggestion, xn the com* 
prehension of the motive. 


That —?. e the suggested moniiing. 

IPitgc 49.] To i-xemphfv *11® Ab'-tnisei — 

“ 0 lieaveiis 1 Die fiist tide of youth rejoices in the body of | 
this inoon-f.ica I one her face lilooming with smile, glances 
oblique, lll•lvellleIlt-. graceful, tnind wamlering, bosom with bud¬ 
ding bresists, and thighs thick and well-proportioned.” 

[Here the epithets — rejuichig, etc. npplieil to various objects 
are incompntilde when tak-n in their dir.'ct sense; and hence 
suggest, tliroTigh indic.ition, the qii ilitie.s of the objects mentioned.]. 

[Prt^e ,50.J To e.^einijlif\- the Obvioun :— 

“ Evi'u dull per.son.s, through connection with the Goddess' of 
We.ilth, b '■com-* iiwaie of the doings of clever people. The luxury 
of youth .done toacho.s a woman grice and elegance.” 

Hf-re ill the word ‘‘teaches” lies the obvious suggestion. 
[The iiitellii'ont act of teaching (in the or.iinary sen.se) being 
barred with refeience toyontli, mere manifehtniion is indicateil by 
the ivord, through which the spontaneous'knowledge of graceful 
yctf tires is 'Uggc.sted].. : 

13. contd [Page 51.] Thus this (kind of Indication) 
Indimtion of throe forms, g^id to be of three kinds. 

ID another way. 

That is (1) non-sngge.stive; (2) of abstruse suggestion, and 
(3j of obviou.s suggestion. 

14. —(The word) forming the substratum of that 
The indicAtiTe word defined. (Indication), IS Called Pfidicattve, 

This is to be cuislrucd with ‘ the word.' 

Tadbhiik — i. e. being its substratum. 

14 co7itd. [Page 52.] (a) There (i. e. in the compre¬ 
hension of the motive, as of sanctity 
in “ the ranch in the GaugS”), the 
procedure is that of suggestion. 

(ii) This Karikli has been construed in two w»je: The KSryapraiipa and tbo 
SadJifingara inter|>ret it as referring to suggestion baxd on iiiditation. All other 
commcntatois arc unanimous in referring it to the compreheasion of the motive (of 
indication). This latter interpretation seems to be more germane to what follows; 
for the ngreitus ad injinitam, mentioned in KSrihS, 17., is explicable only when the 
latter interpretation is accepted in this place. 
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Because— 

14—15. There is no other procedure save that of 
suggestion in an issue—cognisable 
through the (indicative) word alone 
(i. e. not bj’’ iaferenoe)—for the comprehension of which 
one bas recourse to Indication. 


Ilcascin giyfn. 


[Page 53.] Where, for the fulfilnient of the motive, a word is 
indicatively used, tboi e is no other knowledge save that from the 
vrord alone; and the procedure too is no other than that of 
suggestion. 

Because— 

15 conid. It cannot be Denotation, in the absence 
It cannot be denoution. of Convention. 

In "the ranch in the Ganga,” the properties of ‘ sanctity,’ 
&c are knowu to exist in the hanh and to these properties, the 
word Qangd. is not applied by convention, 

15 contd. Nor oaii it be Indication, for 'want of 

It cannot CaUSCS.- 

The three causes mentioned above (in Earika 9)—the pre¬ 
clusion of the primary meaning, &c. 

[Page 64 ] Bec.ause— 

16.—The indicated (moaning, ‘bank’) is not the pri- 
mary (meaning of the word ‘Ganga’) 

—nor is it (the ‘ bank ) banned (with 
reference to the ‘ranch’)—nor is there any connection (of 
the indicated object, ‘bank’) with the issue (the motiv’e, 
sanctity) —nor-is in that(t. c. in the indication of the mo¬ 
tive ‘sanctity ’ by the indicated object, ‘ bank ’) anj' pur- 
. pose—nor lastly is the word itself incapable (of giving 

' sense). 

In the example, 'Banch in the Gauga,’ the word, ‘Ganga’ 
having its primary meaning of ‘ stream’ barred, indicates the : 
‘ bank ’; similai Ij' if the meaning of * bank ’ also were barred with j 

ig—Iforo, Vol. XVI£I.~Juue, 1896. 
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lefeience to me ‘rancb,’ thea aione nmulcl the juiiicated object 
(' bank ’) again indicate the motive (‘ sanctity,’ eta). And again 
‘ bank ’ is not the primary' meaning (of the word ‘ Ganga ’) nor is 
It barred; and secondly there is no relation between ‘ bank,’ the 
indicated meaning of the word 'Ganga,' and the motive, 'sanctity' 

Ito be indicated); thirdly there is no motive for the indication of 
the motive f ‘ sanctity’);/oui'iAZy and lastly the word 'Ganga,' 
by itself, is not incapable of signifj'ing the motive ‘ sanctity’, as it 
is, of signifying ' bank ’ (without the three causes of Indication • 
above mentioned). 

17.—If such be the case, there would result the fault 

Indication leads to Kjrtf. vegressus ad infinitum, which 
sw ad tn/EiiiJum. would Strike at the very root of the 

theory. 

' If such be the case, t. fi. if motive also were indicated;— 
in that case wo would require another motive (for the indication 
of the first motive)—for which again, ws must have another; and 
so on ad infinitum; and this fault of endlessness would do away 
with the theory here propounded. 

[Pape 56.] Objection.~Let the 'bank,’ together with the pro¬ 
perty of 'sanctity’ be the meaning indicated,—the motive in this 
case being the greater amount of knowledge derived than that bj' 
saying 'ranch on the bank of the Ganga’; and as such the Ituiica- 
tion would lie in the qualified object [sacyred bank) ; and so leave > 
no room for suggestion (v/ilh reference to ‘ sanctity'). The author 
replies— 

17 contd. It is not proper to make the motive ac- 
Motivo doM not aecom- company the indicated meaning. 

psny tbc indicated mcsnmg, ^ ° 


He gives reasons— 

18.—As the object (of cognition), so also its issue (or 
result), is different from the cogni¬ 
tion itself. 

The object of perception is blue ; whereas the consequence of' 
the perception is the cognisabilily ( a property of the object cog- j 
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nistd—t^iis according to tlie Minmmsakas), or tlie consciousness of 
t!ie cognition as one’s own (a property of the cognisor—this accord¬ 
ing to the N.'tiyayikas). [Honco, as the fact of the object and issue 
of perception being diiferent from the perception itself is clear 
enougii; so from the knowledge derived through indication itsissuei 
the knowledge of' sanctity ’ is certainly distinct,] 

13 contd. [Page 57.] Therefore Indication does not 

Indictnn not applying to apply to the qualified object. 

eutilitlfd objects. 

This is explicit. 

18 contd. Special properties apply to the object 

Pro?«tic» apply after ■ o»ly a^er it has been implied by 
indiintion. indication. 

The properties, ‘ sanctity,’ etc. of the bank, are cognisable 
through a process (of comprehension) which is neither Denotation 
nor Import, nor hvlietition-.; and hence this process must neces¬ 
sarily bo accepted as being that expressed by such words as Sug- 
geslion, Echo, Jlliiminativn and the like. 

[Page 58], Thus has been described the suggestion based on 
Indication. 

Tlie author next describes suggestion based on Denotaiio 7 i: 

19.—The expressiveness (i. e. the direct denotation) of 

Surea?tian based on Dc ^ w^th Several meanings being 
notation defined. barred through connection and other 

causes, the process which implies a meaning, not directly 
denotable by the word, is called Suggestion. 

(As declared by Bharlrlbari in his Vdhjapadlya) ; 

'“Tho causes, of the comprehension of special properties, 

■- The different canoe* of denotation^ of the word is un- 

Buggestion. certain, are: connection (sanyoga), sepa- 

'.ration (viprnymgn), association (saheb.nrya), enmity (virodhita) 
sense (nrtha), context fprakarana), mark or power (lingn), proxi- 
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mity to another xvord, capability {t-'htna.rihya), proj>ricly (aiicbill' 
place (desa), time (ka'.a), yender (vyakti) aad accent (swara) and 
the rest." 

To e.'templify these in order: (1) In “ Hari wielding the conch 
and the disc” w:,) //««'refers to Yishrm, throueh connec¬ 

tion; and hence does " Hari without the conch," etc., also refer 
to Vishnu (through separation, —these being possible only of 
those between whom there has been connection), (2) In " Rama 
and Lakshtnana" Hama refers to the son of Dasaiatba (through 
association with Likshmana). (3) In “Their behaviour Jo- 
wards each other is as between Rama and Aijuna ”— Rama and 
Arjuna refer respective!}’ (through enmity) to Parasiiraina and 
Kartavlrya. (4) In JTot MejfejS (" Worship Sthanu for the re¬ 
moval of the myseries of metempsychosis”),— sthanu refers to Siva 
(through sense, for the saiil worship cannot apply to a pole). (5) In 
•Deva knows everything’—*Deva’ stand.s for the .second person 
Pronoun (through contoA). (6) In "Angry Makaradhwaja"—the 
last word refens to Kama (through the mark of auger). (7) In 
" Of God, the destroyer of cities"—* God’ refers to Siva (through 
proximitj' to '‘the destroyer of cities"). (8) In “ Tlic Cuckoo in¬ 
toxicated witli madhu”—the last word refers to tlie spring (through 
capability belonging to spring alone of intoxicating the bird). (9/ 
“In Drink the face of the beloved,"—the first word signifies con 
frantation (thiough propriety), (10) In " Parameswara shines 
here”—the first word refers to the king addressed (on account of 
the "place” spoken at, being the Capital of a King.) (11) In 
“Chitrabhanii shines"—the first word signifies the Sun, when the 
sentence is spoken in the day; and fire when at night (through 
time). (12) In “ ITitra is glorious"—the first word having a neuter 
afli.x signifies friend, and having the masculine, it signifies the 
jSttJi (through (/enrfei*}. (13) In (a) "Indna-patru"—when occur, 
ring in the Veda; and not in general literature, accent is the means 
of the knowledge of special meanings. 

(o)—The Rceent being on the firat nj-Uahle, the compoun'i become .1 Bihuvrihi> 
tacRning ‘one wiiose killer is Indra*; but ■wbea the accent is on the second syllable, 
it bcenme^, the Cth TatpuruM compound giving the meaning ‘ the tiller oi Indra.* 

—- 
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[Paffc 62.] " The rest ” i/iipiies gentures aod the Jike. 

To exemplify— 

“ Her breasts are of this si 2 e (with the proper gesture) ; her 
lotus eyes so large; so tall her form ; in so many days e> years). 

[Paga (33.] Thus (he diverse denotations of a word being 
barred by oo/juerfion and the rest, the application of the word to a 
difterant meaning, is not through Denotation—thi.s having been 
haired ; nor through indication—since there is none of the three 
causes of Indication; consequently the procedure must be one of 
sugi/cftion. 

To exemplify (word—suggestion based on denotation); 
BhadratinanO duradliir6hiitanorvi<;ala— 

Vanqonnateh krtaqilltniihhnvigrahaqca. 
Yn^yanupaplutagateh para vara nasya 
Daiminbusekasubhagah satatankaio’ bhut, 

[" The hand (the trunk) of the suppressor of foes (a gigantic 
elepliantl become^ wet with the water of gifts (the flow of juice 
from the temples)—he the good-souled (belonging to the species of 
elephants called Bliadra), whose body is irrepressible (unmount* 
ably tall), of illustrious family (tall ns a bamboo), skilled in archery 
(h.iving quite a swarm of black-bces hovering round liim), and 
possessed of a lucid intellect (of steady and unimpeded motion)].” 

, 20.— [JPa-g^ 6G.1 The word with 

Suggestive Word. 'j o 

that IS called bnggestive, 

' With that’—i. e. with ’Suggestion' (of the last Kiirika). 

20. contd. Because a word, having a different mean- 

Maming Ausiiiarj- to (froK* the denoted) is so, mean- 

Suggcstion. Jpg Jjjgp jg Suggestivc, 

as being au-xiliaiy to it (the word). 

Is so — i. e. is suggestive. 

Thus ends Chapter II. of the ICdvga-prakdga, in which are 
determined the form.s of "Word and Meaning. 

* Tlio seosc implied by suggc'tiou is thus espinined by the commentators: 
, "Thougb tlic epithets 'BliadrStmanah, etc.' have their denotations confined, 
\ through context, to the king, yet the recognition herein ot the description of an ele- 
I mbant (logically quite compatible), is through ingjeation," 
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CHAPTEK III. 

DETERMINATION OP THE SUGGESTIVE¬ 
NESS OP MEANING. 

21.—[Paye 67.] The Meanings of words have been 
mentioned before (in Karika 6.) 

“ Meaninqs "—via the Etpre.ssed, tile Indicated, and the Sug- 
tjested. " Of words” —viz. the E.Kprcssive, the Indicative, anti tl»c 
Suggestive. 

Thft susgc.tiTcn«, of 21. contd. Next is described tbe 
Suggestiveness of meanings. 

This " Suggestiveness " is defined: 

21—22. Suggestion is the process (of implication) 
' giving rise to tbe comprehension, 

SugSMtion doSned. , • . u- . r • • 

by intelligent-persons, of a signi¬ 
fication of the meaning other than the direct one— 
such implication being based on the special cbnracter 
of (1) tbe Speaker, (2) the Object described (.as well ns 
the person spoken to), (3) Emphasis, (4) Occasion (or 
Context), (5) Place, and (6) Time, etc. 

" Meaninjn ”—being either the Expressed, or the Indicated 
or the Sugu'ested. 

Exainplcs of the above: (1) "Having walked fast to this 

The Suggestion duo to tho place tvith this heavy water-jar, I am 
I^Hker. '^"t^'liomplincd! tired and we ikened by profused perspira- 
(1) Of the Speaker. jJqq forced breathing.” 

In this, the speaker (a bad clwracter tries to explain away 
the m irks on her body (produced by secret dalli<ancc), as being due 
to the har.l physic.il work—the c.irrying of the he.avy water-jar. 

; (2) [Aiyc 69] " Ab I My friend, thou art being troubled 

; with 6lceple.ssness, weakness, anxietv, 

(2)0:lhe0bieetdc':ribed. , , j , , , »• r.. .i. 

i lassitude and forced breavhing, for the 

j sake of me unfortunate!" 
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[Page 70]. Here, the dalliance of the go-between with the 
speaker lady’s lover, is suggested. 

(8) “ Having seen the daughter of the Panohalas so disgrace¬ 
fully molested in the Assembly of Kings,— 
(oi Of Emphasis. • ' . . . . 

(having had such bard time of) our life 

in the forest, in the company of fowlers, clad with the bark of 
tree?,—and our residence at Virata’s Court, rendered incognito by 
improper means—having witnessed all this, our Cliief views with 
disfu’our, not the Kurus, but—myself, distressed and stricken down 
as I am.” [Venl-SanliSra—Act. I]. 

[Page 71]. Here the meaning that ‘ disfavour is due towards 
the Kurus and not towards m 3 ’self ’ is implied by emphasis, (i. e. 
the change of intonation towards the end of the sloka) 

The Emphasis here does not form part of the full signification 
of the expressed meauing ; and as such, the above cannot be said 
to be an example of subordinate suggestion, (a) Because, the ex¬ 
pressed meaning could be got at merely by means of a question 
belonging to (i. e. suggested by) the Emphasis. [And as such 
the change in the intonation is uot necessary for the denotation 
of the diiect meaning.] 

(4) '* Erewhile you never moved your eyes, fixed on my 

. , . cheek: now though I am the same, and 

(4) Of Sentence. i i , r , . 

those the very cheeks, that look of cbino 

has disappeared! ” 

[Page 72]. Here, tiie suggested meaning is this;—' Thy look 
bore' q>iite another aspect when directed towards my friend’s face 
reficcted in my cheek ; now that she is gone, it has altogether 
changed its character. Hence, thou art a wily lover (pJaydug 
pianks with me)’.’ 

(o) ” This place on the banks of the Narmadd’ is e.xubcrant 

. with lines of plantain trees, and is so 

(5) Of Expressed eamng, situated as to enable the exquisite beauty 

, . (a) The Vivarana thus explains: "The Emphuis can he subordinated to the Ex. 

tiressed Meaning—not by a completa overthrow of the suggestion,—hut by introduc* 
ing a question—* does he bear, etc. J ’—b.v which latter only, the Expressed Meaning 
could be got at; and the eug^stion would then follow in due ooureo, Whein then 
is there any ground for subordinate suggestion t" 
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(7} Of Occaeioo. 


of the bower to add to the effects of the sportive graces of lovely 
women ; and in this place—0 thou lovely aud delicate one!—are 
blowing breezes favourable to dalliance, and in front of which is 
flitting tlie Mind-born (Cupid) flurried with causeless (spontaneous) 
excitement.” 

Here the meaning suggested is: ‘Let us enter the bower for 
dalliance.' 

(6) 74]. "My cruel mother-in-law is always directing 

me to manifold household duties: if I get 
ther. any respite at all, it is in the evening. 

Here it is suggested to the paramour, not directly addressed 
that evening is the as-signed time (of meeting). 

(7) " I hear your husband will be here within three hours ; 

such being the case, what are you waiting 

(7) Of Occasion. r , -w .. i ” 

. for ? You must make your preparations. ’ 

[Page 75]. Here, a woman is warned by her confidant that 
under the mentioned circumstance, it would not be safe for her to 
visit her paramour (to whom she bad made-engagements before 
the arrival of her husband was announced.) 

(8) " You, ray friends 1 collect your flowers in some other 

place, and let me have (my share) here; 

(8) Of Place. 1 ^ - , 

1 am unaole to wander far, so please do 

me this favour, I beseech you with joined hands!" 

Here, a certain woman implies to her confidant that the place 
being solitary, it was time for her to usher in the paramour 
incognito. 

(9) [Page 76.] “My love! subject as you are to the com¬ 

mands of your superior, what shall I tell 

(9) Of Time. , * 1 , -T- rr ■ 

you. unhappy ivretch that lam! If you 

are determined to-go to day', you may go. You «ill hear what is 
going to be done (by me).” 

Here the meaning implied is: ‘This being spring time, if you 
hare to go away, 1 shall be no more, and as such shall know no¬ 
thing of your whereabouts,' 


(8) Of Place. 


(9) Of Time. 
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By “ etc.” iti the Kai'ika are meant Gesture and the like. 

Example of siiggeatiou due to the Rpeciality of Gestures:— 

(10) “ When I was at the door, she, resplendent with the 

„ ' very essence of beauty', having first di- 

00, Of Gtoturc.-.. , ,, I , 

Jated her tliighs, pressed them together, 

drew the veil down to her face, cast unsteady glances, suppressed 

lier voice, and lastly, folded her arms,” 

(rr) Here a particular intention with regard to a disguised 
over is suggested by the v.trioua gestures. 

As occasion presents, itself, examples are repeated, with a 
auggcntivnipusiiftiircoin- view to render the matter clearer to the 
Wu»t.ou«fthoHi.ccW.iU-.. The suggestiveness by means 

of the combination of the eight aforesaid .specialities, formed by 
hiking two or more of them together, may be similarly exemplificdi 
as .'visa the stiggestivcncss of meanings indicntevi and suggested, (b) 

23 .—IPctffc 79 ] -Words are helps to the suggestive- 

Woni. iici.n thP .uggcvt- ness of meanings; since a meaning 
iveiiMi of uic.miiig<. jg gujrgest another only 

when it has its own signification based on the authen- 
tieitj' (if the. word. 

“ lyord "—since suggcstivencss does not belong to meanings 
authenticated by anything other than the word. 

'J’huB ends Chapter III. of the Kdvya^mkafa, wherein is dc- 
tcnniiied the Suggestiveness of Meanings. 


(il) The preisiug togctlicr of the thighs implies the iiivcrled ecximl inter¬ 
course in prospect ; llie drawing down the evil, imjdies tliftl he is to visit her in 
oimei-a ; the downwanl glances signify erenitg ns the pro^r time of meeting ; the 
suppression of the voice implies tlint ho is to come stealthily at a time when all 
should lie calm and quiet; and lu-itly, tho folding Of tlic armssuggests that he would 
he rcwnnled with her embrace, for his visit. 

(b) TJie buggcstivcncss of tlie comhinntinn of two of the specialities—spc.iker 
andlheobjcclmldie-iscfl—isthusosemplified: "My aged mother-in-law lies here; 

I and I sleep here ; mark this wliilc it is day or else Wind ot night you might tumble 
on our bcfla." Hero il is suggested that the mother-in-law being too old is un-sbie to 
hear or see anything; and I long for yiiur caresses ; so you arc quite welcome to my 
bed.’ Tins uuu|ilct together with this introductory sentence forms part of the test 
in some MSS., as I’andit Jhnlkikanv remarks : and I don’t understand why he 
drapjred it. 


q 3 -~No. 7, Vol. XVIII.—July, 1R96. 


3<’l 
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CHAPTER IV. 

' ON SUGGESTION. 

\Pagc SO]. Though after the determination of Word.s and 

Justification for tAins tip Meanings, the proper course would bo to 
divisions of Postry. Consider the forms of Defects, Excellen¬ 

ces and the Figures of Speech,—^yet ,the author first trejits of the 
various divisions of Poetry, because the rejectibility or acceptabi¬ 
lity of properties (defects &c.) is dependent on the previous 
.ascertainment of tlio objects (the various closes of Poetry) 
possessing the pioperties. 

24. In Suggestive Poetrj', where the direct (ex- 

Txvo kinds of SugsMtivc pressed) meaning is incompatible 
Poetry. ^ (with the context), it is’either trails, 

ferred to another meaning, or is altpgetber neglected. 

When the expressed meaning becomes incompatible, on 

(I) Suggcitii-ePoetrybaved nccount of the predominance of the 
dircit”mcS’«SerJ^a abstruse suggested meaning based on 
toBiioiber. iudiciition,—the case becomes one of 

Suggestive Poetry (based on indication.) 

The word " Ohwani ’’ is to be supplied after " yah ; ” be¬ 
cause of the following " Pkivanaie,” which stands in need of an 
autcccdent. 

In poetry of this kind the direct meaning develops into 
another (more remote), e. g. 

“I s.ay, here sits an assembly of learned people, so take care 
and perform your part judiciously.” 

Here, mere "saying" changes into a form of advice. [Be¬ 
cause mere ‘saying’ w'ould be superfluous, therefore it assumes 
the siguificatioLi of an exhortation.] 

[Page 82.] In other cases the direct meaning, being 

-)Whcreihedirc‘ctmean. »“‘=°»'’P»fcible, is altogether negieoted, 

ing ill dit-jgether neglected. 6. g. 
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“Thou host acted (inite benevolently towards me! Wbnt 
more is to be s.aiJ ? Thou hast exhibited extreme goodness. 
0 fiiond ! mayst tlion live for a hundred years, always behaving 
ns thou hast done in tiiisense !” 

(«) This is ad<lrpssed by some one to his malefactor, in 
accordance with the law of contrary signification. 

(The aiithor now defines suggestion based on denotation:'] 

■ 2,'i. "Whore the direct meaning, though itself coni- 
_ , pntible, yet surrenders to (implies) 

Suggcption ba^ecl on tiPiio* ‘ ^ j » ^ \ i / 

another, (the case) is (one of) (&) 
another kind of suggestion. 

“ Implies onotber ”—i. e. rests in the suggested meaning.' 

Tills (is divided into two kinds); 

23. contd. (1) The one having its suggcjitod mean- 

Th, t.. “g. "““h “ *“ •’ave its order of 

thiunyu.pati.vnciiya. precedence (or sequence of tho 

expressed meaning with reference to that suggested) 
imperceptible;—and (2) tho other having the suggested 
meaning such as has its order perceptible. 

[Page 83.] ‘ Imperceptible itc.’—by this Is' meant that 
Poetic' Sentiment does (c) not consist in (is not made up of) the 
excitant, tl'.o eusuant hnd tho accessory Emotions, * but is (mani¬ 
fested) through these {d). In' this latter case, the order of pre- 

(а) Hera tho Commentator: "The dinot meaning being incompntibloiiitha 
known malefactor, sigDifiea the conimry.'* 

(б) This nnotbei'kind is tiie wliich is possible only on the 

predominance of abstruse suggestion based on'denotation. 

(e) Since in that case poetio sensibility will have to bo attributed to the 
Vaidikas who possess b knowledge of the excitant Ac. 

(if) This statement is made in anticipation of tho objection that tho particle 
is superfluous, the definition being quite correct even witli only iRflirT (without 
any order). But this objection is based on the idea that the suggesting mcanin" 
(tho ensuant Ac.) constitute the suggested (Poetic Sentiment), and as such there is 
no order of prcccdenco or sequence. Tho author strikes at the very root of this 
objection by laying down tho position tiiat tho ensuant Ac. do not coi:stitutc Poetio 
Sentiment, but Poetio Sentiment is manifested througli tliesc, and as such there ii 
an order, which is imperceptible in tho first kind of sniggestion defined. 
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codence (t. e. the suggosted meaning following the snggpxting 
meaning, unction following excitant kc.) does exist, though it is 
imperceptible on account of the cxtrunie i'libtleti' process 

of suggeetion). 

Of these two— 

26 . That in Avhich the order of precedence is not 
^ perceptible— consisting ,in Poetic 
ordor of tcqucncQ it not Sentiment, Emotions, semblances of 
perceptible. these, allaj'mcnt &c. of Emotions— 

stands as one to be embellished (i. e. predominating 
element), and as such is distinguished from the Figures 
of Speech called the Unctional (Sentimental) &c., (ex¬ 
plained later on, which are the embellishers, the secon¬ 
dary element). 

By allcyment &c., are meant the allaymcnt, manifestation, 
miicture and variegation of Emotions. 

Poetic Sentiment &c. (including, Emotions the semblances of 
Poetic Sentiment and Emotion and the allaymcnt, manifestation, 
mixture, variegation of Emotion) are alanharya {i, e. the oVject 
to be einhellished) when they occupy the most prominent position 
(f. t. in the suggestion of imperceptible order of precedence) 
as will be exemplified further on ("seeing the house empty kc." 
p. 102 [text]); whereas in Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion 
where the direct meaning of the sentence forms the predominating 
element, and Poetic Sentiment and the rest (just ra^itioned) occupy 
only a subordinate position, the latter (t. e. Poetic Sentiment &c.) 
are alanlc&ras (i. c. embellishments, the adorners, and as such, the 
subordinate elements) and are known ns the Unctional or Senti¬ 
mental (where the subordinate element is the Poetic Sentiment 
X!Si the Agreeable (where the Emotions ww are the subordinate 
elements), the Powerful (wli^e the semblances of Poetic Senti¬ 
ment and Emotion sceHmrmv are the subordinate elements). 
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27—28. 


Unction—Eaia—deCnod, 


Bhtir&ta’s Sutts. 


and tlic Quiescent (where the allayincnt of Emotion ytr wi l fiH 
forms the subordinate element). Of these severally, examples will 
bo given under Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion—[Chapter V. 
tiudor Kiirikos 43—4C]. 

[Pa^e 85.] The form of Poetic Sentiment is 
stated;— 

What are commonly known as the causes, 
effects and auxiliaries of perma* 
nent Smotidns, Love and the rest, 
are in Poetry and Drama, spoken of us excitants, ensuants 
and accessories (respectively); and the permanent Dmotion 
manifested through these, is called Poetic Sentiment (tu). 

[Paffo 86 ,] It is laid down by Bharata: “ The manifestation 
or development of Poetic Sentiment is 
duo to the^correlation of the (a) excitant, 
the ensuant and the accessory." 

(5) Bbattalollata and others interpret this Sfdra thus:—The 
permanent Emotion, Love and the rest 

'-generated by the Excitants, such 

as women and gardens and the like which are respectively tbe 
substrate and the intensifying causes,—^rendered cognisable by the 
Ensuants, i, e. effects such as Amorous Glances, Embrace and the 
I like,—and consummated by the accessories, {. e. auxiliaries in 
the shape of self-disparugement and tbe like;—such a permanent 
Emotion, constitutes Easa, (Poetic Sentiment) which though 
directly connected' with Bama and other heroes, is yet recognised 
(to exist) in subsequent actors, through imitation of form and 
dress, &c. 

(a) An txeitani is thst which renders the extrcnelj* suhtlc permanent Emn. 
• tion espablC'Of being senaeti; on eiuuan( is that which makes them sensed ; and 
an aeettioty is that which gives an impetus to them. Woman and Season &e. arc 
the Excitants; Einbraco Ac, the Ensuauta; and Modesty, Joy, Anxiety ore the Acces- 
sories. ' 

' (6) In his view the manifestation of JZuta is tbe manifostatioo of the per- 
toanent Emotion through Suggdstiou. 


Bhattalollato’a Interpre¬ 
tation of Bharata. 


yo KAvr.irnAivMrA, 

[P(i(je 87.] pri p,inl;uka (a) lioivovcr interpret? tins Svtr'i 
n? folion-s: iJusrt is tlmt Emotion consi- 
ot^Rhanlr* <Iere.I to be permanent, which, though 

really non-existent in the uetor, is 3 ’pl 
sensed by the e.igcr fajicy «>l’ the undienre,—ami whicli, thungh 
itself iiif'Tnd ihrouish the relation of major and miihlje terms, 
is yet known to be differout from tlie objects of onJinnry Inference, 
j —being inferred as it is, b}* the force of its exquisite cbarin, ns 
, something^ to bo sensed frclished), on account of its connection 
with CiiU'CS, effects and auxiliaries known ns e.vcitants, ensnants 
and accessories respectively’, which though artificial are not recog¬ 
nised .as such,—causes &a illustrated by the actor by means of 
his acting brought about bj’ instruction and practice by the 
help of a close inspection of the meaning of Poetry, of the follow¬ 
ing kind:— ‘ . ■ 

“The Lady of my life traversed the path of my sight,—She, 
a flow of nectar to my' body, to my eye? a lino of puie camphor, 
and the very embodiment of all my hopes and expectations!" 

and 

"Through ill-Iuck, I have been separated from her, of- large and 
unstc.ady eyes; and this season too of continuously floating clouds 
has arrived;—" 

Such Poetic Sentiment is inferred to exist in fho- actor, 
known as Rama, (as a horse in a picture, is called a hor.se); and 
this knowledge is different from the true, the false, the doubtful as 
well as the knowledge of Similarity, respectii’cly as— 

‘Rama is lie, or he is Rama’ 'He is - Rama' with a follow¬ 
ing negation, ‘ Re is not Rama,' * This may or may not be Rama,’ 
aud ‘ He is like Rama* 

[Page 90,] Thus Bhatfanayaka:— Rasa is ( 1 ) neither cog- 

BhHtianSyaU'B -mtetpre. nJsed (directly) (since there being no Rama 
tation o! Bhanita, present before the audience, a perception 

(tf) TIiIb tfaiyajite view cjiij- bo thus brieDy alatod.—The Emotions, Lovotc. arc 
inferred to exist in the actor,—though not really existing in him—by means iif the 
cxeitanUs &c. cleverly exhibited in the acting; the Emotion thus. inferred/ being 
Gcnscd by the audience, through its exquisite beauty, adds to itself a’i>eculi.ir charni, 
and thus finally develops into a state caltcd Siua, Thus the tnanifestation of Jlasa 
is merely a process of Inference. 
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of bis love'&c. is not possible),—(2) nor proilnced (the causes, 
the excitants &c. being non-realities cannot bring about real 
effects)—(3) nor again manifested [since it is only Bn already es¬ 
tablished object that can be so manifcalcd^aa related either’ to 
(the actor or the re.!! hero both of wljom sire) the unconcerned 
(as to the manifested Raau) or to (the andience) knowing it as 
his own]; but Jlasa consists in the permanent Euiotiou, 
experienced in poetry and dmma, through the action of senti¬ 
mentality, which (action), consisting in the genemlisation (not con¬ 
sidering the specific properties of an individual) of excitant &c, is 
dinercut from Denotation (and Indication),—the permanent Emo¬ 
tion thus experienced, which constituting liasa is enjoyed by a 
process of delectation similar to knowledge abounding in eiilighten- 
ment and bliss, dne to an excess of the ntbiibnte of Goodness 
{Saitwa, (having suppressed Fonlness and Darkness, impediments 
to enlightening and blissful knowledge}^ 

AWii..ava.Gupto> inter- Ahhinava- 

pretntion. Gupincharya (a) however thus inter¬ 

prets :— 

Poetic Sentiment (flosa)—Erotic and the rest—exhibiting 
hyperphysical poetic charm, producing rapturous feelings akin to 

that attendingan ecstatic conlemplationof theSnpremeBeing(Para- 

brahmn), eclipsing (screening from observation) everything else 
inspiriting (enkindling) the body through and through, penetrating 
the inmost recesse.s of the lieart (eiirapi tiring the inmost Soul), 
emblazoning as if before tiie eye.s, seiisoil (relislied) as a delicious 
beverage, having its existeiice(or lile)circumscribcd by excitants &c., 


(a) This rhclorivmn view is thus atnted hj- the Viverann; Love etc. hnriug 
been inferred from eseitniit, etc. become imprcDKcd on poetic liearte ; after Home* 
time, when the pnrte of ih'.ma nnd tilts arc cicvcrl}' acted, tlie Lore, originally im* 
prrjscd, manifcHts iUcIf in the poetic licartB'by means of the impression hitherto 
lying latent and through'excitants etc., cognised by means of woman and the like 
known to be ^ncric causes of Lure, etc., wiltiout iiiiy speciSc reference to ItiiDia and 
SiU ; and bemg tlius elicited, the Emotion, is sensed by the audience and is tlicn 
denominated Ham, Rhattannyaka attributes tiCDhCiliicbs to the -Emotion, itself a 
non-entity according to Iiim. The rhetiniciiiii on the otlier hand attributes son^ed- 
ncss to. the permanent Emotion alnady existing—though only latciity nnd hence 
uriinsuifcstcd—in the siiajK: of the Fanej’ or liiiagiiiatiuii of the poetiu audience.. 
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and having enmednen'i Ibr its one Soul— liana fucIi jik this, is tlie 
permanent Emotion, Love and the rest, constituted hy the eager 
fancy or imagination of tho audience, expert througli practice, in 
the inference of permanent Emotions thiough the causes, excitant. 
etc., such as woman and the like; and though appearing us restric¬ 
ted to the particular audience, yet mode nn object of .sensedness or 
relish,—tlioitgh in fact (a) non-difierent from it (the 6ensednc.ss) as 
n form of it—through generic propertie.s, Ity the .sensor (the audi¬ 
ence) centering in himself the views of all men of |>oetic sensibility, 
having through general means (mc:tns not applying to a particular 
case only, but universally applicable) his unspMcificd (not peculiar 
to him<clf) feeliug free from the contact of any other cognisable 
object, and brought about b^* the s]ie<:i(ic relation of the sensor 
ami the scn.scd ignored (or reiideretl incognisable) at the time ;— 
this pcrnianeni‘ Emotion being cogni'cd in poetry and drama 
among people through women etc, not design.ated as causes etc., 
but denoted by snob superphj’sical appellations ns E.xcitants (En- 
siiants and Auxiliaries) (since their work is to excite etc.,), and 
further the Emotion known as universal, being iudcpcnilent of 
any hard and fa.st rules ba.sed on any .specific relation, such as— 

• The.se are mine,' ‘These are my opponent’s,’ 'these are of some 
one miconcerned,’ or ‘ these arc not mine,’ ' tlicse are not inj' 
opponent’s!,’ ' these arc not of anybody nuconcerned ’ 

[Page 9i.] This iiam is not nu effect; for if it sverc so, it 
would exist even after the disappearance of its c.ause.s, the excitants 
etc., (for an effect always survives its cause); nor ag.iin is it cognis¬ 
able (by means ofExcilants etc.),since Iln'ia enn never be an accom¬ 
plished object, (and it is only such objects that can be cognised). 
But it is something to be sensed, elicited or mauife.stcil by the 
Excitauts, Eusuants and Acce.ssoris. If it were objected against 
this view—‘ where have j'ou seen anything besides a cause (of an 
effect) and an indicator of a cognisable object ’;—we would reply 
that the fact of its having nowhere been seen is only an ornament. 


(«) As according lo Yogftcliara, an object of knowledge is non-diiTcrcnl 
from the kiiowledga itself ; so licm /lasa tho object, to to saj, of seusedncos is iion- 
diffcrciil from it. 
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' nos a defect, in its hyperphysical character. In may be called an 
effect in as much as its manifestation is the manifestation of the 
sensing ot rolishingi And it jjaay becalled cogpisa-ble also^in-as-inuch 
as it is knowabie by one’s own unique cognition, which is differeut 
froux all empirical knowledge, analytic or ditvlectic, as, xyell as from 
tlie knowledge of imperfect Yogis possessed of such knowledge, 
and lastly from the knowledge of perfect Yogis, existing indepen¬ 
dently of itself, free, fiopa any other cogijisfible object. 

The cognition of Hasa is not an, unqualified (or abstract) one 
(hiovjledgc devoid of all speciality of genus, property and the 
like) because the recognition and cognition of the B.x,citnnt etc. 
are the predotnjdating elements; nor is it a qualified one; because 
the sensed Rasa consisting in. super-physical bliss is manifested 
by itself (without any intervening process BjS in the case of sense- 
perception.) 

[Page 86.] The fact of its. being neither the one nor the 
other, and yet partaking of the nature of both, shows as before 
its unique hyporphysical cliaraotor, and is not a contradiction. 

Tiger, &o. are excitants of the Heroic, the Marvellous and 
the Furious} as also of the Terrible; Tears are the ensuants of, the 
Pathetic and the Tenible, as of the Erotic; Painful Pefleotion, &o. 
are accessories of the Heroic, the Pathetic, and the Terrible, as of 
tlie Erotic. Tims the excitants, &o. (ensuants and accessories not 
bains; severally restricted to each of. the iiasas-severally), are men¬ 
tioned together in the .above Sutra (of Bharata). (a) 

[Page 97], In such instances ns the following:— 

"The sky is dark as the black bee, with clouds impregnated 
with water; the atmosphere has acquired loveliness through the 
rvnrblingof the black bee and th,e cuckoo; the earth has in her 
lap, as it wore, stone weapons in the shape of newly growm sprouts ; 


(a) A singlB excitant can belong to different and.as such no guggestivencss 
fof a i>articulor Sasa) can be attributed to one only (f. c. excitant alone, not consider¬ 
ing the ensnawt Ac.); because a single excitmt can suggest more tban ono Httta. 
This however is not possible if excitants and ensuants and aoccaories taben coUeetiri- 
ly are said to be the cause of tbe manifestation of Jiasa. No two Sasat can have all 
I the tbreo (exdtanl, ensuant, and accessory) common between them. 
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(seeing these) be reconciled to your lover, 0 thou lovely young 
woman!; ” 

’'Her body is withered and languid like the squecHed lotus- 
stalk ; her (apparent) activity due onlj' to the (pressing) expostu¬ 
lations of attendants; her check, lovely as a piece of fresh ivory, 
bears the beauty of the stainless moon;'’ [lilSlatTmadhava, Act I.] 

and 

"Her lover having been in fault, iho eves of the solf-r.spncti g 
woman became an expert in giving expression to various 
emotions,—A.n"iety when looking at her lover at a dicta ce, 
turning away from him when be was at her side; blooming 
(with suppressed joy) on being freely spoken to; blushing (with .. 
modest}’) on embrace; curving the brows slightly on the cloth 
being touched; brimming with tears, on the lover falling on her 
feet;—” l^mai'u^ataha\ 

in these though tho excitants and epsuants—anxiety, 
modesty, &o,—in eaoh stand by themselves 5 yet snob cases are 
not very cotnnion ; hence these do not fortp instances aeai' st the 
statement with regard to the colleotivo suggestive form of excit- 
ant, eusuant and aoocssory; and the above cases can be explained 
by making the one mentioned (excitant or cqsnant) to imply the 
other two. 

He now states the specific forms of Rasa .— 

29. The Erotic, the Comic, tlie Pathetic, the 
, Furious, the pLeroic, the Terrific 

The Eigit Lnobonscau- . i * ^ 

morated. the Ahhoi'cnt or Disgustful, and 

the Marvellenvs —thus are named the eight Rasas in dra¬ 
matic poetry. 

[Page 101]. Of these, the Erotic is of two kinds—^Enjoyment r 

' . (union) and Privation (separation). Of 

Divisions of tho Erotic. -or • , , ■ 

these again tho former is counted only 

one, being undividable on acoonut of the innumerability of mutual, 

glances, embrace, kissing, &c. 




, [Page 102.1 To e.'cemplif}' the Erotic 

in Ehjoj’inent.— 

“ Perceiving ihe lioiise empty, gently rising ftom her Cottch 
hnr] having fot a long time gazed steadfastly on the face of her 
husband feigning sleep, the girl kissed him Confidently,—on thisi 
seeing his cheeks qtliVer, U’ith her face downcast tbrotigh modesty 
she was Jong kissed by her smiling lover.” [AmarugataJeO,.'] 

, And 

*"0 illoU of beailtifnl dyes, you look lovliei* Without the 
bodice,’ when the lover having said this had touched the knot 
(of the bodice), her companions, rejoiced at the liveliness of the 
dyes of their smiling companion seated on the donch, went away 
on vai’ioUs pretexts.” [Amar^fdtaka] 

[jPdgc lOuj. The othei*. Privation, is five-fold as founded oh 
. —^Longing, Separation, Jealousy, Foreign 

(2) Ot Privation. •-i ■, n m . 

Residence and Curse. To exemplify these 


(£) 01 Privation. 

ceverallj'-^ 
[Page lOfil 


[Page lOfij. “May those naturally sWBet loVlng aUd affec-• 

tionate gestures of the fair-eyed one, be 

OfEonging. .... , . , . ■ ^ 

mine (directed towards me) I—Qestures in 
Which love has bdeh intensified by Our frdqUent interviews, ob the 
slightest thought of which, my heart dksolves fls it Were, in a 
ilood of joy ; so mucli so that the action of my ekternal ofgaos is 
suspended,” [J/dZattm5dActi)ct; Act V.j 

“ There is no question of his going elsewhere,—he has got no 
such friends, Tlien (to think) that desires 
OfS^pamtiod, company)? Yet, Ah I he has 

not come! Oh ! What an irony of fate! being thus clouded with 
various doubts, the girl lies rolling about in her bed, aUd gets not 
sleep.” 

Here the girl is ankious id separation. 

“ On the occasion of her husband’s fitst fault,—not having 
Of Jcal u y ^ instructed by her friends, the 

girl knows not how to make graceful and 


Of Jealousy. 
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Of Curse. 


_t 

poigniint assertions •aad gestules; and consequently, with her eyes 
turned aside, she weeps with clear tear-drops flowing down ttie 
clieoks and rolling over her ruffled tresses.” [Amaru^aiahi.'] 

“ The bangles have already started ffrom their place); the 
dear friends, the Tears have copiously gone 1 
Fo.eignRc idenrt. away; Firmness and Equanimity stayed 

not for a moment; Reason prepared to start before all;—my be¬ 
loved having deterniiiie<l to leave, all have started collectively; 
then 0 Life ' if 3 'ou hare to go, why 4ose the company of youi- 
dear, frieniis ? ” [Amai'v.-^atalcn.^ 

[Page 1 09]. “ Having painted thee in a mood of aflectiouate 
anger, on a piece of stone with mineial 
paint, no sooner do I think of representing 
roj’self (therein) as falling un your feet, than my vision is blurreo 
b}' the frequent rush of tears,—the cmei Death-fjod brooks not 
our union even there !" [jUeghdduta] > 

[Page 110 ], The Comic and the rest are severally exempli¬ 
fied.— 

" Having clenched her dirty bands, the prostitute hit, with 
great noise, accompanied by a peculiar 
sound (thu), on my head sanctified by 
being washed with water Ooncecrated by incantations,—ab 1 I am 
killed I ’’ Thus cries Vishnu parma-” 

“ ’ Oh mother! whereto hast thou hastened away ? What 
tneans this! Oh Gods! Where be the 

The Pathetic. t,. 

blessings 1 Fie on our lives I Fu-e ana 

thunder on j'oUr body 1 Eyes burnt! ’ these loud lamentations of 
the city women with their voice cracked, moves even the (inani¬ 
mals) statues to weeping and shatters e^ea the walls into a hun¬ 
dred pieces 1 ” 

“ You beastly and dishonourable men, wielding weapons!, by 
whom has been done, permitted or con¬ 
nived at, this evil deed, the death of the 
Preceptor 1 this 1 shall sacrifice to the Quarters with the fat and 


The Comic. 


The Furioui. 


uia- 
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The Tesnli'e, 


j flesli of 3 ’on all incliuling the foe of hell (Kiishna), Bhinaa and 
j Arjuna.” [Fc?.i'isfM//idj’a, Act IIL] 

1 “Poor monkeys! Give up 3 ’Oiir fear.s! My arrows having 

! once shattered the foitibead of Itidra’s 

The Heroic. , , , , » 

elephant, are put to great shame by fall- 

i ing on 3 'ou)'(pan 3 ') bodies ! 0 Son of Sumitra (Jj-ikshnian i); thou 

! keep tlsiiie j)liice. thou art not the propei ol>ject of wrath ! (being 

yet a ciiild) 1 I, Mogiianada, am looking for Rama, who by a mere 

contraction of his eyc-brow.s, has obstructed the passage of the 

! Ocean!" Act XI.] 

[Pc ',70 114]. ‘Behold! Tfhe deer, owing to the great speed 

with which it is running, moves more in 

TheToinh'O. . i , , , , , 

the sky than on the 6.aith—the deer, 

casting with a lovc' y twist of the neck frequent glances at the 

pursuing chariot, having, through fear, of a shot of airow, much of 

the hinder part swallowed up, 513 it were, hy the fore-part; and 

scattering on the road, the half masticated morsels of grass falling 

from the mouth opened in panting.” [Pctlttwtofd, Act I.] 

[Paye 115]. ‘Ptaving first torn and stripped off the shin, 

then having devoured the swollen and 
Tho Disgustful. , ., , .. n • , 

horrmiy stinking lumps of flesh that were 

easily available from such parts of the body as, the shoulders 

buttocks and the back,-^casting his eye.s within (the skeleton), 

tvith his teeth displayed, the beggarly ghost is eating at his ease 

from the skeleton placed in his lap, what flesh remains upon the 

hone.s and is to bo found at the joints!' [Jlfalaiimaii/iava, Act V.] 

“ M’hat a peouliarl 3 ' superb lucaruation, this! Whence this 

lustre ! This altogether unprecedented gait 
The MarrcJloua. . . “ ... ° 

of Walking! uncommon eqUaUirntty! what 

a grandeur! what a figure 1 Quite a uovel creation this!” 

[Pci^e 116]. The permanent emotions of these (Rasas) are 

stated : 

30 . Love, Mirth, Sorrow, Anger, Courag e, I'ear 
Aversion, and Wonder are said to be the Permanent 
Emotions 


The Disgustful. 


The Morrcllous. 


- 
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Tin's 13 clear. 

[Paja 117]. Ho Mow nifties the Accessories:— 

31—34 (of). 

(1) Self-dispftittgomcnt, (2) tlebilitv, (3) Apjil'e- 

Ti:.- Ti.ir!x.n.t <0 Acce- bciision, (J) Envv, (ri) Into.xicftlion, 
Enrw,er.um«.ftti. L.issitudo, (7) Iiidolenco, (8)De¬ 

pression, (9) Palnriil ]tefledtioii, (10) Distraction, (11) 
j Recollection, (12) Erpiaiiimity, (1.3) SliamCj (14) Un- 
steftdiiic>R, (lj).roy, (IC) FkiriT, (17) Stnpcfnction, (18) 
Arrojjftncc, (lOj De.'-jiondencj', (20) Longing, (21) Dl-ow- 
.sinGss, (22) Demon ted nc.ss, (23) Dreaming, (24) Awak¬ 
ing, (2.5) Resentment or Animosil}*, (26) Concealment 
(through mo(le.sty, etc. of a feeling), (2/) Sternness, (28) 
Kosolve, (29) Sickness, (30) Madness, (31) Rigor viorti^ 
(or moribundlU'ss), (32) Alarm,and {33)Doubt or Kcason- 
ing,—these are named the thirty-three Accessory Emo-* 
tions. 

The mention of Self-disp.nragcmeDt though Improper in the 
beginning, on account of its inauspicious Character, la yet made in 
order to show that though an acccs.sor 3 ’, it is also Pcrnsansnl 
(Emotion) v,-hence,— 

35. The ninth Rasd is the Quielistie, founded on 

Ti.o^>lhna.....-lhe self-dispal'apment for its Perma- 

QuiKtiou*. licnt Emotion. 

[jPavc 123]. As for Example—Jly days pass somett-herc ia 
a sacred forest, in uttering Siva!Siv.al—daj’s during which 1 
have an equal ays for, the serpent os for the necklace, for a flo\rer- 
bed, as for a block of stone, for a jewel as for 0 ) 33 ', for a strong 
enemy as for a friend, for wemea as for straw.’ [Bhartrihari- 
Vairdgyagataka] 

__ 1 

(a) All these are sercnilly defined &nd cxemjflificd in tlic JBalbodAini, 
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35-3(;. [Page 124] Love (a) having {b) for its 
„ , object the Gods, etc., and also the 

Bh.';vaiEmotiQn)((ennc(l, •' ' ^ 

suggested Accessory—are called, 

.Emotion (Bhava) 

[Paffc- 125]. By the term ‘&a' are meant Sages, Preceptor 
King, Son, etc. The one having for its objeot a beloved woman 
when developed by rneaus of exoitant, etc. becomes the Erotic. 

E.vample, (sentiment towards God): “QLord! E^en poison 
when located in your throat, is nectar to ipc 1 whereas even nectar 
though accepted by you, yet separated from your body, is not 
acceptable to me.” 

‘Your visit to all otnbodied beings bears testimony to their 
capability in the three times—in-as-much as, it does away with 
present sins, is the cause of future good, and is acquired through 
previous good deeds.’ [pifupdlavadha I] 

Simllurly others may be exemplified. 

[Page 127]. To e.\emplify a Suggested Accessory,— 

‘ My beloved one was seen by me to-day in a dream, having 
her face turned aside through anger, weeping and saying " Don't, 
don’t touch mo with your hand ” and trying to getaway; no sooner 
had I thought of embracing her and pacifying her with sweet and 
loving words, than 0 brother { was I lobbcd of sleep by deceitful 
Fate—(this I know.)" 

Here Enty is pointed towards F.ate. 

ThrS«mWanceofUnction ^6. (oontd.) [Page 128]. Their 

Bn 1 Sentiment, > Semblance (occurs) ■when they are 

improperly employed. 

” Their semblance" i. e. the semblance of JRasa and that of 
Emotion. 

(n) Lore stmds for all Permanent GmotionB. 

(b) This means ’as long as Uio Permanent Kmotions have not developed into 
a perfect Rasa.’ 
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[Piiffc 120]. Of these, the .sctnhiarice of Jiasa ,— 

‘0 thou of beautiful eyes! which i.s the man whom I should 
adore, whoso absence tiiou endurest not for a moment i Whom 
dost tliou look for, who gave up hi.s life iti the sacrifice of battle’ 
Who was born in an auspicioijs moment, whom, moon-faced one ! 
dost thou embi ace firmly ? Wliose gloty of penance is this, of whom 
thou, 0 Chateau of Cupid ' tliinke.st for a moment ’ 


[Prt^rc ISO]. Here the ‘Adore' and the following terms ex- 
pre.ssing the mnnifoldne.ss of her action.s, suggests her longing for 
man}’ lovers. 

[Page 131]. Tho .semblance of Emotion: 

' She has n face lilca the full moon ; eyes un.stoady and large, 
and body elegant through gn-vees in the form of wave.s, due to 
her sprouting'youlh. Under such circuinstanoe.s what am I to 
do ? How .sliould I win her favour?. AVfhat could be the moans 
of her accepting me? 


Here ‘ painful reflection ’ is (a).improperly employed. Others 
may be .similarly exemplified. 

3G {conoid.) — \Vo.go 132]. To Emotion belongs 
Tiie Aiiaymcnt. Mnnifes- Allayment, Manifestation, Mi,’ctm:e 

t.%tinn, Mixture i-nd Vorieg.i- i tt 

tion of scntiiHsnt?. and Variegation, 

Re.spective examples:— 

" Why arc you concealing, under the pretence of falling on 

(1) Of Allftvmcntof Scati- y®"’’ bearing the marks of 

the embrace of her .sandal painted breasts ? 
After she bad said this, I having said ‘Where is it?’ embraced her 
suddenly and firmly iu order to wipe off the mark, and the tender 
one forgot all about it under the influence of tho luxurious gusto 
of pleasure (ensuing from by embrace),’’ [AmarupataJea'}. 

Here we liave (the Allayment) of Anger. 

(o) BciuiuEe the proper course would bo tbo expression of the wonxin’s n&cction 
imd that tho man’s following it, tho dramatic dictum being “ W3T liloU: TtdQI 
tnaitj gTOtrafiiH:" i 
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(3) Of.Mb.turo. 


“ The lover fiuding his advances accompanied with loving 

... assurances all indignantly declined by the 

(2) or Manifcjtalion. . , , 

young girl lying on the same bed, having 

her indignation roused on his naming her rival—the lover lying 
silent for a nioment, the girl frequently looked back on him, fear¬ 
ing lest he should go to sleep.” \Amaruqaiuka\ 
llcre we Iiave the Manifestation of Longing. 

[Pago 131'.] (3) “From one side attract me my love for 

good company and a sudden outburst of 

(3) Of.Mb.turo. , . • - l ^ e 

heroism on seeing this receptacle of pen¬ 
ance and prowess; and from the other, this luxuriant embrace of 
the daughter of Virleha cooling and lovely as sandal and the 
moon, slackens my vitality and withholds me (from going to meet 
Paratjurama).’’ 

Eore we have a Mixture of Flurry and Joy, 

[Page 135.] 14) “ On one hand this untainted lunar dynasty 

and on the other this improper deed I Oh, 
(1) Of Vnrirgatiou. • , mi • t r 

may she be seen again! Tiie e.xistence of 

people like me is said to be for the removal of evil! A. face lovely 
even in anger I What shall the wise and sinless say ? Ah, I can¬ 
not get at her even in a dream ! 0 heart, be calm and pacified. 
Ah, wlio will that lucky young man be, who will kiss her ? “ 

[Page 13C]. Here we have a Variegation of Reasoning, 
Longing, Resolve, Doubt, Depression, Equauilhity and Painful 
Reflection. 

Emotion, pure and simple, has been described (in Karika 35 
and exemplified, (a) 

(n) Emotiou mthout Variegation:— 

“ snw girmuT^wi^ fnaam nar 

JIT wT HCOT Jpgij trgtiT gv 1 

WT aierq ufwwi gT^oRUTHnagreaifti fnuiJf 

Hirrenraat fafiiHr igrwirwtnn n | 

____ * ___ 

q 5r_.N0. 9, Vol. XVIII.—September, ISUU. qoa 


(1) Of Vnriegatiou. 


(1 
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37. Though Rcisa is the principal object, yet these 
Aii.ivment*c.sometimes also sometimes attain predomin- 


thc jireclomiiiating fnctor. 


ance. 


“ These ”—Alla 3 'mcnt &c. of Emotion, "Predominance ”— 
.T5 tlio in.-iiriage procession of his serrant is accompanied by the 
king—[whore the king, though the naturally principal object, be¬ 
comes subservient for the nonce to the bridegroom, his servant]. 
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8 .—[Page 137.] The Suggestive Poetry, v’here- 


siifigc.tivr Poetry "f por- in the Order of sequence in the .su2- 

erplibla iMiJcr of hc'iucnco . * “ 

IS three fold. gGstion IS perceptible and resembles 


the reverberating echo of sound, is said to be three-fold: 
(1) arising from the power of words, (2) from that of 
meaning, and (3) from that of both. 

That in which the suggested moaning is .similar to the rever¬ 
berated echo,"and arises from (1) the power of words, (2) the power 
of moaning, and (3) the power of both ivord and mooning, 

[Page 13S.] Of these— 

38-39. The one arising from the power of word is 
two-fold, according as a Figure or Matter is predomi¬ 
nantly signified by' the word. 

•• Matter " — i. c. matter pure and simple—without anj' Figure 
of Sficcch 

The first kind is exemplified: 


sBirjtBrsirajrEiioarB saw Sh 



I 

KHTu: ti 


[“ Ton, roaring fiercely and blandishing your terrible and sharp 

’ (cloud-Iike) sword, extinguished in battle * ^ 


(1) Suggc;tinn of Binhel' 

]!<.iiiiieiit arisiug from the b}' means of your sword edge (torrents of 

’ w'ater) all the glory (heat) of your enemies, 


emblazoning the three worlds,”] 
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[Po(jc 139.j Here in order to avoid irrelevancy in the 
denotation of the sentence, we must assume the relation of siini- 
Inrity to subsist betr/een the objects, direct and indirect, (the 
fonner here being the action of the swoid of the victor king, and 
the latter the action of cloud;; hence the Figure ‘Simile’ (3nnT) 
is hero suggested. (Similarly of other Figures of Speech, e g .): 

[Paga 140.] i 

iiTHtrefqcira?nTfg«Tfri wgig» 

[“You shine—^boing as jmu ai’c of an intense and an amiable 
glory, a killer of foes, of pleasing actions, and whose doings testify 
to real pride and resolve—ever the leader of your followers.” ] 

[Page 141.] Here we" find the ' Semblance of Contradiction’ 
(Tg^TViTwre) suggested by (a) breaking up the words into two. 

And again : 

[ “ 0 Lord, you are a source of joy to us, great as you are 
Avith the glorious victories obtained in war; and associated with 
good fame, you are an enemy of the Avicked.” ] 

[Page 142.] Here (6) also ‘Semblance of Contradiction.’ 

Again; 

h?3H i 


(а) To e.’tplnin fHJrref^ttrflTtraTS(=lHW^rg; (Sun) and ?raf!TO£IIsi 

(wlliout. hriglitnesa). l«irj (Moon) and (not t/ic doer 

of .'inothor namu of the Moon)* f6lJl;=:TEnifnHT,tl5tf, one wlio«o brightne'.j has 
dibappc.Ared. (Spring) and (without sportivencss). wfHJTTH- 

HrSf^^!=JnrnfrP^ (iutcfiigcnt) and (nhose subject is unreal); aud 

similarly TjFfW3AI3TAHnVs-TjFaO(J (first day of Ciich Paksha) and SRXlann!?!: 
(not the beginning of Paksha). 

(б) WTJIH (immeasurable) and SmH ('vith me.'iaurc) and (without a 

friend), HfSH! (witlr friend). Here, tlm Pcadipa —“ The contradiction Avould liai-e 
been ospresod by the use of the particle wfti, without whicli it is simply suggested. 
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[“Reverence to that IToklor of the Tiideiit, praif-eworthy on 
account of the digit of the moon (he wears), who paints the Mun¬ 
dane picture without a boani and without any acccssoiios in the 
shape of instruments, colours, etc."] 

Here ' Contrast or Dissiuiilitude (enrnru;) i'3 sngge.stcd. 

[Page J 43] (n) The Embellished is also called an Embel¬ 
lishment tFigure), as we say 'a Bialimnna-mendicant.' 

, , [Pane 144-1 To exemplifv the Sugges- 

tion of Sratter, pure and sun pie: 

?n JiRi ’EirsjTmw jjtn i 

sn; ggm ht « 

>•» 

[ " 0 traveller, there is not even a single bedding in this 
village, an abode of stones; but seeing the clouds veiy' high 
(gathering) if thou stayest, thou mightst stay.’’] 

Here tho suggested meaning is, you may stay if you arc able 
to enjoy my company. 

[Page 145.] Again; 

TraTsfli tra: ^ WFaHCirr ii 

[ “ 0 King! one on whom you are angrj’, him hills Saturn as 


well as the thunder. With whom, on the other Jiand, you are 
pleased, he shines lofty, and has his wife obedient to himself.” 




(a) Here the Slihitradnrpana [257 Com ]:— 

" The suggeslcfl meaning though rtriclljr wlint ii ornamented, h> figuratively 
apohen of here as the ornament (with reference to its being an ornament in anntlier 
condition ; f c when it is expressly uscil. and not hinted tiirougli the ruggestive 
pow er of words) just ns -we nse the svord ‘Brohmana-raendicant,’ etc, etc. Tmm. p. 114. 
With this cf. the following from the Pradips,—“It is objected—in the above example 
are similarity, etc the principal things or not i If they are, whence their character 
of Embellishment, they cmbellUhing nothing eiee ; if they ore not then the sugges¬ 
tion having become' subordinate, it cannot be called Poetry suggestive To this it 
is replied—At first, i. c. in these expressive state, thc=e were Embellishments, and 
hence they are oven now called the same, ns the Bauddhn, formerly a Brrihm.snn, is 

called a Brahmana.Thus Similarity, etc. arc Embellishments in-as-much ns 

they are subservient to Unction, and they are predominant, svith reference to their 
expressiveness.” 
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(1) Tho Self-possible. 


Uei'c tho meaning suggested is— 

(a) ‘ Even contradictory agencies unite to fulfil your desires.’ 

39-41 [contcl.) — [Page 146]. The suggestive inean- 
„ , . .. ms arising from the power of mean- 

mcanincf aiiPing ^ ° ^ 

^ 7 ™i«''cr<'J."'«‘distUrco- ing is thrce-foid—(1) Self-possible; 

(2) Established by the poet’s bold 
assertion; and (3) (Established by the assertion) of some 
character portrayed by him. This becomes sixfold, in- 
as-much as each of the above is either a Figure of Speech 
or simple Matter. And as each of these six suggests 
cither a Figure or simple Matter, this (suggestion aris¬ 
ing from the power of meaning) becomes twelve-fold. 

(1) Self-poasihlc — i. e. not due to mere assertion, but owing 
its existence even in the external world, 
(to say nothing of tho internal), to its own 

inherent capability. 

(2) Ebtahlislml hy ihc poet's bold assoHion: — i. e. a pure 

creation of the poet’s imagination, not 

(2) That cstablishccl by [ ° ' 

tho poet’s imagination. existing m the external world. 

And (3) Created, by a speedier figured by tlie poet These 

( 3 ) Createtlby acuaractor two with the first malce the three. And 

figured by the pool. gjjcjj gf these being cither simple Matter 

or Figure, the Suggestive becomes sixfold. The suggested of each 
of these six, being either simple Matter or Figure, tlio suggested 
meaning arising from the power of meaning becomes twelve-fold. 

These are exemplified as under:— 

" He is a first-rate lazzarone, foremost among the cunning, 

I. Scif-possibio— (o) Slat- '0 Child! ho has an immense fortune,’ 

ter suggested by Matter. this being said, she had her face cast 

down, .and her eyes bloomed.” 

(a) mfjf and (no ^!ani) and 33K and qig<JTr, 
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[Paffc 14S.J Hero the matter suggested by matter is: 
‘ He is just the mau for embraces.’ 

.. . "0 happy woman thou must be, who can’st 

(i) Figure by Matter. * ^ 11 

sweetly and coquettishly converse even in 

the intervals of dalliance. As for myself my friends ' I swear if 

I remember anything after my beloved brings his hand to the knot 

of my waist-cloth.” 

[Paffo 149.] Here the Figure suggested by Matter is " Con¬ 
trast or Dissimilitude/’ ( eafn T g) , the meaning being—‘ thou art 
not happy and fortunate, but I am so ’ ’ 


(c) Matter by Figure. 


[Paye ISO.] " In whose hand the sword was seen in battle by 
heroes, to resemble Kali’.? wrath-red 
glance,—the sword reddened and corroded 
with blood on ptriking at the (enemy’s) gate, like the forehead of 
elephants blind through intoxication.” 

Here the Matter that ‘ this will destroy the whole force of 
the enemy in a trice, is suggested by the Figure Simile. 

[Paf/3 151.] “Who, biting his under-lip with lage in battle, 
,freed the coral lips of his enemies’ wives 
ton the trouble of Iho deep iroumls 
caused by the teeth of their lords.” 

■ Here by the Figure ' Contradiction ’ (viroeika) is suggested 
the Figure ‘Equal Pairing’ {Tulyayogita). The meaning being— 
'The enemies were killed as soon as the lips w’ere bitten.’ Or 
‘ Poetical Fancy ’ {utprehahd) may be said to be suggested; in 
this case, the king’s idea that ‘ let others profit by my loss,’ being 
hinted. In these examples the suggestive is self-possible, 

[Page 153.] “Hearing whose fame being sung by the gocl- 

„ „ . .„ desses on Kailaca’s highest peak, accom- 

II. Establiebed by the . , , ’ ° r > 

poet’s bold as'ertion— panied by tile melody of the flute, the 

(a) Matter bj Matter. Elephants of the Quarters, casting side¬ 
long glances, take it to he the stem of sweet lotus (from its pure 
whiteness), and hence extend their trunks to their ear.’’ 


CttiVPTKU IV, 
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Hero, by Hatter is suggested Matter, the sense being—your 
fame is wonderful, in-as-inuch as it produces such ideas, even in 
boasts devoid of any idea of the meaning of the song. 

[Page 154.] ‘ Victory was so forcibly held by her locks by 

the king that his enemies were drawn to 
(i) Figure by Matter. j, u > 

the neck e. embraced; by the caves. 


Hero the 'Poetic Fancy’ (utprelcshd) is that the caves having, 
as it were, their lust aroused by seeing the holding of the locks, 
catch hold of the necks of the king’s enemies; ’ and the Figure 
' Poetic Uejisou ’ may be s.aid to be suggested ; the sense in this 
latter case being 'that his enemies, seeing the unimpeded and 
continuous course of his victory in battle, flew and took shelter in 
the caves.’ And lastly we may have the. Figure ‘ Concealment ’ 
(s:togfh)i the sense in that case being—‘ tl)ey did not fly away, but 
foaling trouble from him (probabl}') they took shelter in the 
caves." 

[Page 15.5.] " The lover being on the point of embracing 

(c) Mutter by Figure. strongly, the (wounded) sense of honour of 

indignant women slowly moves away, being 
afraid, as it were, of tbe firm embrace.” 

[Page 1 50.] Here by the Figure ‘ Poetical Fancy ’ (^sit) 
is suggested the matter that 'they return each other’s embraces, &c.’ 

“ The eloquence of the poet is even triumphant, mimicking 
Brahma, as it were, seated as it is in the 

(d) Figure by Figure. jotus-like month of the poet, and exhibit¬ 
ing a universe of quite a unique character.” 

Here by ‘ Poetical Fahey ’ is suggested the Figure ' Contrast 
or Dissimilitude,’—the sense then being that ‘ the eloquence of the 
poet, having an animate (intelligent) seat, is the author of a unique 
and charming creation.’ 

Among these tho suggestive owes its existence only to the 
poet’s bold assertions. 
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[Page 157.] “The wind from the Malaya Mountains though 

vet only new-born, has become strong as if 
ni. Cieatcd by a speaker , - it i i i -lU it. u i 

figured by the poet. full of j'outh, by contact With the hot 

(a) Matter by Matter. breath of wives suffering from jiangs of 

separation—the wind which had fallen on the lower portion of 

Heniiikuta and had been thinned by the chewing (inhalations) of 

the large and rising hoods of female serpents exhausted in dalli- 


\Page 1 oS.] Here Matter is suggested by Matter, the sense 
being—‘ the wind strengthened by the breath is capable of doing 
everything.* 

" Steadiness, having consoled my feeling of self-respect, sud¬ 
denly vanished at the exciting moment of 
(i) Figure by Matter. , . • -i.. 

my lovers visit. 


[Page 159.] Here the Figure ‘Peculiar Causation’ (T?rma?rT) 
is suggested by matter, the sense being—‘ She became reconciled 
even before the lover had made any requests.’ Or the suggested 
Figure may be ‘ Poetical Fancy ’ (g^gT), the sense in this ca.se 
being—‘ Steadiness could not bear the exciting charm of the 
lover’s visit.’ 


“ This (redness) is the reward in the form of a red dress given 
to my eyes 'by the fresh marks of n.iils 

(e) aiattcr by Figure. j i i. , i , i, 

and teeth on your body; and these are 

not seized with wrath.” 


[Page 160.] Here, on the question —‘ Why do you bear angry 
eyes ?’ being put, the Figure “Eeply” (afiT) suggests the Matter 
that ‘ it is not that you are only biding the fresh marks of nails, 
&c., but that I have also become an object of their favour.’ 

“ 0 thou happy one! being unable to get a place in your heart, 

,,, filled, as it is, with thousands of women, 

(d) Figure by Figure. i, j * . ir i ■ , i- i • 

sne devotes herself exclusively to making 
her body thinner every day." 


CrUM’ER IV. 
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[Pape 161]. Here, by tbo Figure ‘Reason’ (%g) is sug- 
ge^tted llic Figure ‘Peculiar Allegation' (fg^lffR), the sense 
being that ‘ en on thinning her body, she does not find a 
phice in your heart.’ 

Among tlipsc (be nvpgesiive is established only by the bold 
assertion of cliaracters figured by' the poet. 

41 (contd) That arising from 

Super'll i'"* nipitiing duo , i i i i 

f, hitii «..r<i .mil niBamiig ftlie power oi] Dotn word and mean- 

—DUlV I'llP. . . , 

mg, IS only' one. 

As for cvainple: 

’?rri;^3?5:n5trrrT i 

fn?:5RTai:^ numr ^ eBTrfn ii 

[" Wliom does not a beautiful young wonuin (night) rejoice ?— 
being, n.v .she i.s, lively, adorned with a peculiar head-ornament 
(adorned with clear moon) and having her desire hhidled (kindling 
desire), with the pupils of her eye unsteady (with moving stars)?”] 

Hero (Simile ’ is suggested (the word QySmd having a double 
cvfrvdrp: (1) a young woman and (2) night; and each of the 
epithets is applicable to both. 

41 (concld.)—[Page 163']. Of these, therefore, are 
Kigiiic(>ri-foi(iiieh< of eug- eighteen forms. (See Appendix II.) 

gcftivo poptry. ° \ L r / 

Of this—J. c, of Suggestive Poetry. 

Ohjcction .:— 

Pam, itc, being manifold, why .shoiilcl the number be limited 
to eighteen ? 

Pephj: 

■ y?«.,«nnci its combiaupo, '*2. (coHld.) TIic number of 
ci«. counted (iR OHO. Easa, otc. being infinite, they are 

all taken as one. 

^ 5r—Nu- 10, Vol. XVIII.—October, 18S)G. " US 3 
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'Infinite/ because, there Jirc nine Raeas; of these the 
Erotic has two divisions—of Union and of Separation; Union 
again has many forms, viz, mutual glance, embrace, kissing, 
gathering of flowers, amorous and sportive baths, descriptions of 
sunset, moon, moon-rise, the six seasons. Of Separation. also, 
longing, tS:c. have been already described. Of these two again 
manifoldness arises from the diversity of the Ensuants and Accesso¬ 
ries, &c.; there also the hero and heroine are either of the highest 
class, medium or of the worst; therein again we have various 
dirisions arising from the diversity of place, time, condition, &c. 
Thus then of a single Rasa, there is an infinite number of divisions; 
what then of the others ? The suggestion of Rasas, &c. is counted 
as one only, through the common quality (the fundamentum 
divisionis) of having the process (of suggestion) such as to have 
the order of precedence imperceptible. ' 

JS™Tu.TJElS'S ^2. (cont/.) In a senienae (exists 

meanins. Suggestion) arising from both. 

' Arishig from both ’— i. e. arising from the power of word as 
well as from that of meaning. 

i2-.—(contdJ [Page 165.] In words also, the others, 

Inworda-tbescandothcr,. the former Seventeen divisions 
belong to a word as well as to sen¬ 


tences. 

‘Also’ —7. c. in sentence also. Speech, suggested by sen¬ 
tence, becomes elegant even with word-suggestion as a lovely, 
woman with an ornament on a single portion of her body. 

Of these, the various suggestions of words is respectively 
exemplified: . 

[Page 166,] “ tlW ^I5T5I5rlttT I 

^ grTfi: ^ » 
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(i)Havrji; ibc cxpro^icd [“He Only IS torn and lives whose 
ninaiiiug Irovstorrcil to nno- , . , r . i . . i 

tiior. ■ iricnds are frienas, enemies enemies, and 

the favourable favoursd.”] 

Hnro the second (friends) etc. have their meaning 

transferred to that of ‘ reliable/ ' punishable/ ‘ object of affection’’ 
respect ivoly. 


in f f^snjria ii 

"Though the actions of evil men are seen to be terrible, 

( 2 ) Having the cxprc^jcd 1^1® actions of the wise preferred by 
mcaningaitogethcr neglected. ^Qeir friend the heart, are not impeded.” 

[Page 107.] (a) Here in ‘impeded' lies the suggestion. 

grT eiiB ^ awt I 

t73:T iiyTW^iTwaiajiT h sarer ii 

» Cv ^a >d ^ 

[ " That lively beauty, that loveliness, that form, and that ad- 

(3) Having the pracc. of all then, like nectar; but now 

ciiggestion imperceptible. they become the source of strong fever.”] 

Here by the words ‘that ’ etc. is suggested the indescribable 
cbiirncter of the perceived ‘ beauty/ etc. 


[Page 168.] Or again, ns— 

TTR SETiJR ^fclf Wh I 

iftririRT . 

ffefeiar iw h Jiram* ii 


(o) Here being incompatible with reference to an inaccurate eubjcct; 

the action is neglected and the mciining indicated is ‘ non-impediment' and by this 
is suggested the doing of proper actions. Thus the Com, 


46<t 
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[ “ 0 beautiful one! what is this—that you begin to pass 
3 'our time bj* mere simplicity. Have self-respect. Hear fortitude. 
Set aside }’’our .straightforwardness to your belorcd." Having been 
thus e.shorted by her friend, she, with fear-stricken face, replied : 
• ‘ speak low, lest the Lord of my life occupyiug my heart should 
overhear what you sa}’.’ ] 

{Page 169.J Here the proprietj'of the exhortation ‘speak 
low ’ is shown by the epithet ' with fear-stricken face.' 

There being not much ebarm in the word-suggestion of 
Emotion, &c. c.vamp]es of these are not given.' 

[ “ 0 thou terrible king! thou shinest, having for th}' hinder- 
ing'bar (of thy Enemy's victor^') thy arras, 
Crfs- pleasing as well as terrifying, owing to 
foundea 00 tlio power of a tjjg sword reddened mth blood and having 

word—of Figure by Matter. ^ » 

in the board of thy forehead waves, as it 
were, produced by the curling of thy eyebrows.” 

[Page 170.] Here the simile of the terrible king ivith Bhlma- 
seua is suggested. 

(3) i43iJiaFn:: i 


[ “ Whose pleasure does not the good scripture (the visit of a 
good man) produce, giving, as it does, 
tiWe pro®ws-by'’*worfs- worldly erijoj'ment as well as final beat!-* 

Wa-o?Ma«erbyMaUcr! enjoyment, dalliance, and 

release from the pangs of separation, &c.) 
and leading to retirement ? " ] 

[Page 171.] Some woman speaks this by implication to a 
paramour who had appointed a place of meeting. 




[Fafffj 172 .] “ Ill the evening thou hadst recourse to bath, 

rG)Suggc 3 =tio.ir,fpcreepti. Huoinlod thy body with sandal; the 
U.> piiioe^ - bvword-fomi(?. Ellicreal Gem has passed the Crest of the 
Sclf-po3sibli'— of Matter by Setting Mount, (and as such there can be 
no extraneous cause of heat) and slowly 
and confidently hast thou come here; astonishing then is thy ex¬ 
treme delicacy by which thou art at present completely exhausted, 
and tby eyes cannot help being partially closed.” 

[Page 173 .] Here by the use of ‘at present’ is suggested 
by Matter, the Matter that ' thou hast had intercourse with thy 
paramour, and hence art exhausted.’ 


“ The other milk-maid obtained final release without death 

by reflecting on the origin of the Universe 
(7) Of Figure by Matter. . 7 r • 1 , \ i-l * r r a 

(Krishna) the true form of the Supreme 

Spirit—all her sins having been dissolved in her pangs attendant 

upon her not obtaining him, and the store of her good deeds having 

been wasted away by her exhuberant joy in reflecting on him.” 

[Page 174] Here it is said that the fruits of actions, good 
and evil, capable of being undergone in the course of a thousand 
births, were experienced at a stroke, as it were, by the pang of 
separation and the pleasure of reflection. 

Thus the Figure Hyperbole is suggested by the 

word “ all ” (ajesha) and ‘ store ’ / )• 

[Page 175.] (8) I 

ka ?ra qcTgt rgfa ^14 n 


[‘‘Oh brave one! when you become averse to .your enemies 
everything becomes averse to them—^the 
(8) Matter j ignro. ujgyits become uncomfortable (non-nights), 

forests their shelter (non-forest) keeping of sheep (non-occupation) 
their occupation.”] 


*163 
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Here the Matter suggested by all the words through the 
Figure ‘Transition’ fsubordinate to ‘Contradiction,’ 
(ferro) founded on the power of a word, is that “Destiny also follows 
the couise dictated by you." 

> 

[Page 176.] “ ‘ The lip of your husband in the morning was 


(S) Figure by Figure. 


like a withered lotus,'—the j'oung bride 
having heaid this, cast her face down,’’ 


Here through ‘Metaphor/ (Huaj) the words ‘withered,’etc. 
suggest the Figure‘Poetic fieason’(sfiTsarar^) that ‘you kissed 
him vehemently and frequently/ whence the witheredness of his lip. 


Among these the suggestive are self-possible. 


177.] “ Cupid blandishing his beautiful bow during 

(10) Founded cr« the bnid moonlit nights brings the three w orld as 

assertion of the poet—3Iat- . ... 

ter by Matter. it were, under his own undisputed sway. 

Here by Matter is suggested, by means of the words ' three 
worlds, &c.,’ the Matter that ‘ Cupid is the Lord of all lovers, and 
from among these not a single goes against bis will; and as such 
they pass the nights in wakeful dalliance/ 

[Page 178.] " The Bodiless one lends all his force to the eyes 

. ^ „ of the beautiful-eyed woman in her cruel 

(11) Figure by Matter. *t,- i • v a i, t 

• age («. e. youth), thinking it to be his 

sharp arrow. And wherever on whatever side this arrow falls, it 
produces quite an admixture of conditions." 


Here by Matter is suggested the Figure ' Contradiction ’ 
through the w’ord ‘ admixture';—the sense being that ‘ contradic¬ 
tory. states are produced simultaneously.’ (Such is the power of 
Cupid). 


[Page 179.] " Her necklace, of pure breed, moves not from ' 
its friend the breasts, even though forbid- 
(1 Matte y igure. heart, feeling troubled at the 

uncomfortable position (of the necklace at the time of embrace).’’ 
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Uoro through the Figure ‘Heason foun<Jed ob the 

Cause ‘ pure breed ’ is suggested by the word ' moves ’ the Matter 
that ' the uccUlacc retnained swinging.’ 

[Page ISO,] " Cupid i:i the shape the braided lock of black 

and bc<autiful form, having re-attained, 
(ly) Pigme !>}• Figure. . • ■ i i i r 

as it were, to his original lovely form» 

1 Iriumpfis (over men) in the buttle of dalliance, having boiTowed 

I strength from her shoulders.” 

! [Page 181.] Here by ‘Metaphor’ is suggested, through the 
word ‘shoulder,’ the Figure ‘Peculiar' Causation’ (fgvrraHT), 
Wie seii«e being that ‘ bj' frequent pulling the locks fell in such a 
way on the shoulder.^ as that the lover had not his desire satisjied 
(his desire for dalliance remained ns fresh as ever) even at the end 
of dalliance.’ 

Among those the suggestion is based on the poet’s bold 
assertion. 

“ 0 beautiful-one 1 lot me know truly how you are related to 

(111 Pounded on tlie bold the fiosh full moon, who is your beloved 
.i>-.»ertion of Home chararter , • , r \ s «» 

portrayed by the poet-Mnt- like the evening (of the moon) ? 
itr bj Matter. 

[Page 182.] Here by Wattcr i.* suggested through the -words 
‘fresh’ and 'cvenivg' —the Matter that “you bear love for the 
other woman as you did for me in the beginning only (so far by 
‘ fresh’) and no farther (i. e. you will give her also up as you did me) 
as the moon renounces evening (this, by ' evening ’).” 

“ 0 friend 1 in the new battle of dalliance, your necklace for 
„ . ■ being an intruder, having been snapped 

by Its fnend, the fast embrace, bow did 
you enjoy (your lover’s company) ?” 

[Page 183.] Here through Matter is suggested by the word 
•‘hovj,’ the Figuie ‘Dissimilitude’ (azfHtai),—the sense being that 
‘ there must have been dalliance of a peculiar kind, after the snap¬ 
ping of tho necklace; so tell me how it occurred.’ 


•let 
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“ At the time of entering your house having looked upon 

. the road with your face turned, and then 

(16) Matter bj- Figure. . •' . 

having brought down the water-jar to 

your shoulders, wli}'^ are j’ou crying and saying ‘Oh 1 it is broken’?”. 

Here through the Figure ‘ Reason' is suggested, 

by the word ' vliy,’ the Matter that ‘if you wish to go to 
your place of assignation, on seeing your lover proceed tiiereto, 
tlien you might take up another jar and go there (with tlie pretext 
of fetching water.) 

Or 

[Page 1S4.] “ The jar seeing thee, 0 friend ! exhausted and ^ 
with restless and unsteady eyes and thinking itself to be too heavy 
for thee, fell down under the pretence of having struck the door¬ 
way and was broken.” ' j 


[Page 185.] Here through the Figure ‘Concealment’ (qrogfe) 
is suggested—through the words * v,nditrpretence &c .,’—the Matter 
that' having not found your lover in the creeper-hoiver on the river 
bank, and then at the time of entering your house seeing him come,' 
in order to go to the river again you purposely broke the jar 
under pretence of its having struck the doorway j all this I have 
understood. Then why not be consoled and go to fulfil your 
desire ? I shall justify your conduct before your superiors.’ 


(17) Figure by Figure. 


‘ It is a pity that your concubine .should captivate your heart, 
like a young giil, though she is an old hag 
to whose dalliance the vigour of youth is 
lent by moonlight and wine’ (f. c. dalliance with whom is not 
itself pleasing, but it becomes so under the force of wine and the 
bright moon,—Both excitants of sensuality). 

[Page 186.] Here through the Figure ‘Poetical Reason’ 
(tRTsqf^^) is suggested, by the word ' concubine,’ the Figure * Hint,’ 
(strau),—the sense being that ‘I cannot explain.your conduct in' 
that you abandon us and desire the company of oldish concubines.’ 
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I Among these (the suggestion) is founded on the bold 
' assertion of some character figured by the poet. 

The suggestion of .sentence has already been exemplified. 
(Sec al)ov<‘ {^Tirnirr rjfer &c0 Suggestion founded on the 

1 power of bo'li word and meaning, is not due to word} thus there 
; .'ire in ai! o5 (a) divisions. 

. 42. — (concld.) Suggestion founded on the power 

of meaning, is in the entire context 

SugM'^tion iv a Prabandhn 

also. 

' j 

J As in the following dialogue of vulture and the jackal;— 

! 187.] “ You need not stay any longer in this horrible 

1 crematoiium crowded with vultures and jackals, abounding in 
[ .sl;t let'jns and full of terror to all that live; nor has anybody sub- 
I jugated hy death revived here, whether hated or beloved, such is 
; the end of ail that live.” 

This IS the .speech of the vulture, powerful during day, ex¬ 
horting the people to go. 

“ Fools I the Sun still stays; Be tender yet; this moment 
Ins mail}’ obstacles, and the boy might revive. How can you, 
0 Ignorant men, on the vulture’s word, leave unsuspectingly, that 
i boy of golilen lustre who has scarcely vet attained his youth.” 

! 

That this is the speech of the jackal, powerful at night in 

I order to turn hack the people to the crematorium is shown by the 

I entire context. 

{ 

I The other eleven kinds (of suggestion based on the power'of 
, word) are not exemplified for fear of being too prolix. They may 
i be followed in accordance with their definitions. 

i--- 

j • (a) The seventeen kinds of Dhwani (leaving out which is 

only one) being each eitlicr in a 05 or a lunfce up 34, nnd tliesc wiUi the 
] TISeri^THUaiUilga (nhich ran be in scnlcnce only) make up 05. 

61C 
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‘ — i. e. iu a word as well as in iT sentence. 

43 .—[Page 189.] Rosa, etc. occur in the particles 
sup,^tivrncM 0 fth«p^r. inAoctod Avords, in conipouiid.s, 


pf n ords. 


and in letters. 


Among these, suggestion by the crude form a wonl is exem¬ 
plified : 

trsSfTlTTgfel?!?* of???: It 


[“The third cj'e of Rudn-i kissed by Parvnti i.s triumphant 
(l)Su?«,fion by p,rt —R^^lra whose two eyes have been .shut 

of tlic Iniicotod ^\ord—tlic by the two lotiis-hands of Parvati robbed 
Crude foru—of the Erotic . , * t • » n* »» 

(Union). of her cloth in dallmnce. 


[Prtps 190.] Here it is said ‘is triumphant/ and not merely 
‘ shines,’ meaning thereby that though the action of being clo.sed 
.applies equally to the three, the unique method of the closing of 
the third eye, lends a kind of triumph to it over the other two. 


Or again :— 

if sfiTmur 

TicTfR aHmg?na5iTwg i 

Hraa nraa ^ 

vs, N» ^ 

vjTferaa §irraiinH9wti rhht ^rfri: ii 

[“The lover though fiillen on the feet of his beloved with 
.swears, being rejected and hence dejected, no sooner had he gone 
but two or tliiee steps out of the Pleasure-house, than she having 
suddenly run up caught hold of him, making obeisance, her cloth- 
knot giving way from between her hands. Strange is the process 
of Love.”’] 


(a) Here it is said ' steps ’ not ‘ doorways.’ 


(n) By u.ing the wont'steps’ instead of‘doonTOy..,’Ac. excess of .anxiety is 
suggested by the unbcarablciicss of his going cacn so fares the door. Thu. the Prndlp/i. 
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To c.Meinplify the suggestivencss of Inflection and Declension:— 
(2) tira ttfe wssrgsggT^THT^ntnt 
fsf^f tfSfiTT^T i 

. ??f?: fsRlfe 5Tf 

trft TTfc fgRfrlT JJT^R^HTHa^T II 

Vi sa 

C‘Oa every wa 3 'side the sprouts appear like the parrot’s 
(2) Inflcciiou and Declen- beak, on every side is the wind waving 
sion of Hn.tic. (,{jq creepers; on every man does the 

Flowcr-howed One strike his atrow; and in every town has ceased 
the talk of self-respect of indignant women.”] 

Here ' striking ’ suggest through inflection the 

fact of tliese actions being in the course of accomplishment; and 
by ‘ ceased ’ is suggested through declension the fact of the action 
of ceasing having been accomplished; and here iu the latter case 
again by the affix 'ft;’ is suggested pastuess. 

[Pape 195.] Or again :— 

irnnsfenT 

tg gifen l mgiragT u \Amavv^taiia.\ 

[" Thy beloved dejected stays outside scratching the ground . 
thy friends having their eyes swollen bj' coustant weeping lay 
without food; the cage-parrots have all given up their amusing 
talks; this is thy condition; now 0 cruel, one! give up thy indig¬ 
nant feeling (sense of wounded honour.)”] 

(a) Here it is said ‘is scratching’ not 


(a) AH this is thus explained in the Pradlpa .— 

The unimportance and purposelessness of irriting is suggested by the ailis 
HRJ in fsna*! ■ and the inflective affix H instead cf the declensional tU in Srres, 
suggests the continuity of the condition till reconciliation ; the declensional termi¬ 
nation the objective, instead of the locative in su^ests the non-intelligent 

and purposeless character of the svriting. 


GO 


kavya-p«akaq:a. 


‘scratches: and ‘stays,’ 'stays and mil utay till your recon¬ 
ciliation/ not laiTHfr; Wmw ‘the earth' not ‘on the earth' 
{i. c. the accusative and not the locfitive), the sense being tliat lie 
does not write anything intelligently,—these are the suggestions 
of the various affixes fof inflection and declensi<)n.) 


To excinplif}* the suggestiveness of the genitive:— 
(S) Jim ermw ?it srwrnr t 

triSr ’gtfji 5IT tifn trfw it 


[“lam horn in the’village, live in the village, and know 
(S> By the Ctii (genitivo) tot the customs of the town. Be what- 


c!i«c-ter«ninatiou-ofBrotic. j j entrap the hushands of town- 

women.”] 


[Pofl'C lfl7.] Here to the genitive affix onwft'g’ T tj 'of town- 
women,’ belongs the sugge.stion. (fl) 

[Paffe 198.] ' Lovely was the Kshatriya boy ’—here wo Iiavc 
the suggestiveness of Tense,—the sense being that ‘ ns he is hound 
to be killed by me, (it is as well to .speak of him as dead)’ is .said 
by angry Bliargava, to the son of Da 9 arafba who had just bioken 
Siva’s bow. 


To e.\emplify the .suggestiveness of Number— 


(4) HiJU ntnjiTWiniw mm qjro i 

rim wi^irgOTciJT n 


[ “ Of those appreciations of good qualities, of those longings 

, , of that love, of those talk.s, 0 beautiful 

(4) Of Number. , m • i t .u 

one j this has been the end. ] 


Here the plurality of ‘ appreciations, &c.’ and the singleness 
(and hence tlie absoluteness) of “Love" are suggested by Number 


(a) " The penetire implies the cleverness of the husbands, nn'd thereby the 
tpeahers own olcveincss in detecting such cliarnctcr is signified.”— Pradipa. 
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rhe suggestiveness of change of Person.— 

. ( 5 ) ^ ^ gsgcraigHTfagcreH! irr:! fenc- 
wf^HPiwnHtiqmraTspi f® grafti i 
fsR ? 3ri 55gT;fi^:T:jrTfjTm- 

ifftiT jjinffnt gsHi ^ fticfT a^iTCaRffgur ii 


[" Oh heart! whose desire for a fickle-ejed woman has been 
aroused 1 why dost thou, having relinquish- 

(5) Of Person. , , •’ , , ,, „ 

ert tlio permanently loveable excellence 

(of non-attachment) become unsteady (lose equanimity) on seeing 

the fawn-eyed woman ? Do you mean to say—‘ You will dally’ i ah, 

give up this thy low-born dosiro; this is a piece of stone, as it were, 

fastened to the neck in this Ocean of Worldliness." 

[Page 200]. (a) Here ‘ redicule ’ is sugge.sted (by the use of 
the first person in luu, followed again by the second person in 
fasScraH). 

[Page 201]. The Suggestiveness of “ Irregular Priority ’’ of a 
word, as— 

(6) glsirmT H ^mrir:, ndit 

HTJi; 5nra faRgOTitaf; i 

5 enrurs!! tin; twiraJniii^^KSRT^giW:, 

^ WciTf ff 5 it; trfagiT; ii 

" Those that have only the strength of arms, are said to be 
(C) Of the Irregular order weak; and what will those others do who 
of words. shelter themselves in mere policy ? 0 

Indra on earth ’. those like you whose actions are guided by valour 
as wmll as by policy, of these there may or may not be even a 
couple in the three worlds.” 


(o) Here the Udydta—In this place where the first (I) and second (you) 
persons are connected, the interchange of persons suggests redicule, in accordance 
with the Satra—“ tPETH ^ nsUTUeftra, SPUH^TfiniaiUg ” I 


£55 








G2 


kavva-pi£ak.\<;'a 


(n) Hero import.nicc of valour is shov/n. 

[Pit']-' £02.] To exemplify tho .siig^uslivencss of " l\(,uli.ir 
Ca.'^e-afiix ”— 


(7) HsT felwH I 

fkcitJT f7 » 

>5 ^»X> It# >> ^ 

[“0 ptoteeior of men: in the battle full of .•••'im.d.s i'^^uiii" 

from the botvs of brave men, liiv enemio!. 
(7) Of PtcuU'.rC.i-"-a!Ss. ,,,,,,, 

fought all the day long : you, on tae ottier 

hand, fought till evening in such a way as to get praises of all good 
ineu.’'J ! 

! 

{b) Here the third case-termination in feigst suggests the | 
altiiiument of object. ! 


[Pajc 203J. (8) “ ^?Tg>i?intkoiirr 

f gr f gr J7g575H»Ttnf grarag^T i 
^rrarfgiTJT ggfwg^Famsfit imm tif 
giffrgitlSraferrafe^^WTWrfim 11 

[Malatimndhv.va, Act /.] 


[“ Sitting in the window of the high mansion, having frequent¬ 
ly seen iiladhara passing by the highway 
roiul as Rati sees Kama. Mfilati’s heart 
burns with the several members of her body withered on account 
of earnest longing.’’] 


(S) Of Xoinioal AtUics. 


[Paije 204]. Here the nominal n£Bx g; in 5r^: implies tender¬ 
ness and compassion, [in accordance with Panini's Sutra “sjggiBTraT” 
tV.-iiL-73)]. 


(a) The Com, —In the compound ‘ UTItnHdQ, <fco. ’ the word as having 
feiver vowels ought to come 6rst in aiiCordance with the SQtra of Panini ‘'JtvUT^fUJJ 
(U—ii—Ct). Vet following the VJrtita—‘ igmfigif H ’ the word tUlifffl is placed 
before; and this priority in the compound implies the importance of TrrTtHtT, valour.) 

(1) The third case-termination when used in euch places implies Uio attain¬ 
ment object (by the subject in accordance with Puuini's SQtra: (IT.—iii,—6) 
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(0) ^g»5jer?rJTTHinrcrira: 

§r ^ ?ih^r » 

>4 >0 



• feisnTt; g f?ni g =r 5 h ii 

• >a 

\_M<Vat}maiihava, Aci 7.] 
[“A curious deep emotion internally freezes and also burns me 

—an emotion which has Rone beyond all 
(9) Of t frl).il Prefixos. . ° ^ 

measure and power of expression was never 

before experienced in this birth ; and it has altogether deluded 

my intelligence by the entire destrnetion of all my discriminative 

facultie.s.'’] 

[Page 205]. Here the prefix n suggests the Privative-Erotic. 


(10) gin g fsBHsitg m ffti: i 

HHlfn THtSTtrl tlT351^ITTO3:ilTr5HT%aT9 H 


[’* Tour mind was inclined towards glorious pride and our 
enemie.s have also been destroyed. What 
else ? Darkness prevails only'so long as the 
Rayed God comes not to the Crest of the Rising Jlount.’’] 


(10) Of Nipstax. 


Here suggestivoness belongs to the particle g suggesting the 
Figure ‘Equal-pairing’ (a) graurniHT 

[Page 206]. (H) nwTjtr ^3^3 qua: qftiTgPiTT^ 

qrwg'nnfgtronisifk qt ttr r stiRifH i 
sria^lq 3qitra niofa iT55i^qi3TniT'?fH- 
^dt«r[?5iqn5ifn5lf33?T^; 553^: II 


\Raghava'nandaSataka^ 


(a) Thcglorious inclination and tiic detraction of the enemies arc related by 
the relation of co-evalness ; and thus the Figure is iTuHT or Equal-pairing. This 

is the view of the ancients. The modern view is tliat the glorious inclination and the 
destructiou arc connected with one and the some and hence have equal conneetions; thus 
rleUUlfnrTT would mean HQwui ‘ Collectionand this is the Figure sugge-sted hero. 
Thus the Pyaifipa. 
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KAWTA-ritAKACA* 


[“ This Jiriina has.attiiined to extreme reno^vn throughout the 
vn)Of tlicSiiinWr, Fro- Worlds by means of his valour and other 
nmina and Substantives. good qualities. And it is extreme inver¬ 
sion of our fate that 3'ou yet know him not,—Rama whose culogium 
is being sung by the wind like a bard in seven notes of music, a.s 
it were, b}- means of the sound i.vsniug forth from the holes made 
in the senes (a) of Tala trees growing in a line, pierced by a single 
arrow of his! ”] 

[Puffc 207]. Here suggestiveness belongs to ntimber—of pro¬ 
nouns in ^fer'thi.s,’ and of .<!HbslaDtives in »jsRa ‘the worlds ” and 
2%; ‘ qualities ; ’ and to universality of ‘ 0117 - ’ whicli i"’ 

used instead of ‘ my ’ or ‘ thine ’ ; and lastly to the mention of 
‘ inversion of fortune ’ me.inirig contrary modification or develop¬ 
ment, instead of saying ‘ misfortune/ a direct negation of fortune. 

[Paffe 208.] 

(12) gwimfmCTyjiagT: i 

, ^gi5I5rvI?ITlTF5lfjIt? II 

[" On youtli being fully developed in vivacity and the eyo- 
(12) Of Afibscs, Com- brows being instructed in liveliiic.ss in the 
pounds, &C. ^ presence of (their teacher) the bow of 

Cupid, she of unsteady eyes like those of the antelope occupies 
the highest pusition among women."] 

Here suggestiveness belongs to the form of the affix 
inH^irwF*! ”!=vd instead of to the Avyayibhava Compound 

in used instead of Trapru^u; wicw and to the use of the 

locative as the objective in instead of wi^. 

Though the denotative power of the alternatives in each case 
is the same, 3’et, there is in the forms used something unique that 
adds elegance to them ; and this something constitutes the siig- 
ge.stion. 

[Page 209]. Similarly the others may be exemplified. 


(n) This Ftorj- is related in the 12th Canto of the Kishkindhii-k.'iiida of V.Sl- 
mlkij'a KiunSyana. 
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The suggestivencss of Letters and St)'le will be exemplified 
when we shall treat of the forms of Excellence (Chap. VIII.) 

Thus Avith tbc former divisions of Bam &c. there are sioe (a) 
forms. 

Of sugBostiou—51 forms. 43 — co 7 itd. Thus there are 

fifty-one (6) forms. 

These lidve been already explained. 

43-44. 210]. By the mutual combination of, 

„ and this by the threefold Com- 

uy Tnnou? combmationB, ^ 

com'o to 10,101. mixture and single Uniform .Con¬ 

junction,— 

The 51 pure forms do not make the whole. Since by multiply¬ 
ing these bj’ fifty-one, tbo number of tbeir own sub-divisions, and 
by (c) four, i. c. Uniform Conjunction (when the divisions are inde¬ 
pendent of one another), and the three Commixtures (ivhen the divi¬ 
sions maybe dependent upon each other)—vis: Dubiousness, Mutual 
Subserviency and Co-aub.strateness in a single suggestive agent,— 

(0) uTgCT--qg-q 53 f; CT --r^-gi8f~ugwroiBTvqHgr. 

(b) I.—sdUgfiarfci lul bas two forms : gUl-fftCBUiltTH and 

e,tcb of tbese belonging to US and.grug make up ... 4 

II.—IctetTuloi'dU^ai'W belonging to Ug,gT9iI,UctgidSu,- 

ggg-^gHT,gtff and Qgrg, makes up ... • ... ... 6 

in.—Tsteii^rii^iHUlwl bus 

2 of ciich belonging to trg and gfehf makes 4 

c ' 

32 of ggSIrggg, each belonging to US.gOiland Ugfg makes ao 
1 of gwrnfffigg ..... 1 

Original Total ... 51 

These 51 by mutual combination become (51 i-51) = 2,(501. 

These again from threefold commisturc and one uniform ronjunction, make up 
2,C01 >:4 = 10,404. 

These ivith tbc original St makeup 10,404 ■1-51 = 10,455. 

(«1 Thus explained by Pradljm :— 

Tlic combination when the various members are either directly or iudiicctly 
dependent upon each other, is Commi.'tturc (BUir) ; distinct from this, when the 
" various membei-s of tlio combination aro independent ot each other, is Uniform Con¬ 
junction (g^lxS). The former of these the is threefold—(1) Sometimes there 

arises a doubt' if this or that is to be accepted ’ tliere being no reasons cither pro 
or roil the one or the otlier, this is Dnbinnsiirss ; (2) somcliines one suggestion 
Iiecomes subiervieiit to another, by mere statonio.it —and tliis is mutual sub-iorvien- 
cy ; and (‘1) all suggested sigiiitications bolongiiig to a single suggestive agent, rest 
together in that agriit and thus becotne co-substmto. 

ti g:—No. 12, Vol. XVIII.—December, 1896. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON POETRY OF SUBORDINATE 
SUGGESTION. 

’[Pctfrc 215]. Having thus determined PoetiySnggestive, the 
author next states the divisions of Poetry of Subordinate Sugge^ion: 

45-46.—Implication (suggested meaning) being (1)’ 

Poetry of Subordinate Explicit, (2) Subordinate to au- 
Suggestion dcBcribed. otber, (3) Subordinate to the accom¬ 
plishment of the direct expressed meaning, (4) Abstruse 
(5) of Doubtful Prominence, (6) of Equal Prominence, (7) 
Manifested by Emphasis, and (8) Not Beautiful or Dis¬ 
agreeable,—makes up .the eight divisions of Poetry of 
Subordinate Suggestion. 

[Page 216].—(Suggestion), like the breasts of a handsome 
woman, has its full charm only when covered (hidden); whereas 
the one which is explicit through its obviousness, touches the 
precincts of expression, and thus becomes subordinate. 

(1) The Explicit, c. g .— 

“ What should I say who, having at present become the agent 

(1) The Explicit Subordi- for knitting together the girdle-zone, do 
natc Suggestion, (a) having ^ot really live, though existing,— I, in 

ferredto another object. whose ears, the enemy’s insults appeared 
as a piercing needle.” 

Here suggestiveness belongs to ‘ though existing ’ which has 
its meaning transferred to another (i. e. ignonimous existence). 

" The black bees, honey-drinkers, having their bodies coloured 
............. tawny by the dust of the full-blown red- 

(ijTlio Explicit, mu hicb J J 

the expressed meaning is lotus, sing sweetly among the tanks ; and 
altogether neglected. there shineth the solar disc bright as the 

Bandbujiva flower, kissing the Bising Mount.”- 

Here suggestiveness belongs to ‘kissing’ .which has its ex¬ 
pressed meaning altogether neglected (implying mere conneotioD 
or conjunction). 
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lCA\'^'A-PRAKAgA. 


“ Here was the process cf entrapping by serpentine noose ; ' 
(c) Explicit, bi-cd on tho on this place was the Drona Hill brought 
power of menmng. Over b}’’ Hanuman when thj’ husband’s 

brother was struck in the breast with the missile; on this place was 
Indrajit sent to another world by the excellent arrows of Laksh- 
mana; and here (finally) 0 thou faw’n-ej*ed! was the forest-like 
line of the necks of the chief of Rakshasos, cut down by some 
one.” [Bala-liamayarta, Act A'.] 

(a) Here suggestiveness belongs to ‘ by some one ' which has 
it.s echoed meaning—^reference to Rama himself—based on the 
power of meaning. a s gnui Tf would have been the proper reading. 

[Page 220]. ‘ Of another’ i. e. of Rasa, &o. or of Expres¬ 
sion, forming the meaning of a sentence; 'Part' i. e. (a) Rasa 
(when the order of precedence is imperceptible) or in the shape of 
an echo (when the order of precedence is perceptible), c. g. 

"This is the very hand! the puller of the girdle-zone, tho 
(2) Subonlinatc to another presser of plump breasts, the toucher of 
the navel, thighs and hips, and the loosener 

of the cloth-knot! ’ 

[Page 221]. Here the Erotic is subservient to the Pathetic. 

“ May the sheen of the footnails of Parvati ever protect you,— 

the sheen having its painting of alalia 
(fc) iJoJo of Emotion. , . “ \ , , . , 

manifested, as it were, by the brightness 

of the eye of the Dweller of Kailn 9 a, and which excited by emu¬ 
lation instantly removes the fully developed brightness of tho 
eyes, resembling tho red lotus and as such having reached its 
peifection.’ 

[Page 222], Here Rasa (Enjoyment—Erotic) is subordinate 
to Emotion, affection of the poet for Parvati). 

" * On all sides appear very high mountains ; there are oceans 
,, „ . , „ . wide spreading; bearing even all the.se, 

thou art not tired, 0 Earth! so reverence 
to thee I’ while thus filled with wonder, was 1 singing the praises 


(a) Since the subordination of a fully developed Mata h an impo:i)ibility j tliero- 
forc /{ara must bo understood to stand for the pennauens emotion—says the Com. 


(e) Emotion of Emotion. 
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of the earth, the thought of your arms 0 king! holding even this 
earth (in sway) put a stop to my words.” 

[Page 223]. Here the Emotion, the Poet’s regard for the 
Earth, is subservient to that for the king. 

“Your Soldiers, 0. Eing! having captured the fawn-ejmd 

{d) SeinWance of Ilata '^ives of your enemie.s, embrace them, 
and Emotion ot Emotion. jq them, carry tliem about and kiss 

them, even in the very presence of their (captive) beloveds. And 
yet b}' those enemies of yours, you are praised in such strains as,— 
‘ 0 tljou the ocean of propriety, your appearance before our eyes 
was owing to our past good deeds, and. all our calamities have 
been removed by you 

[Page 224]. Here the .semblance of Rasa (the Erotic^ in the 
first half and thatof Emotion (regard for the conqueror)in the second, 
are subservient to Emotion (the poet’s regard for the king), 

“The pride of the enemies were quite apparent in their 
(0 ThonlUymontofEmo. brandishing of swords, motions of their 
tion, of Emotion. eye*bfows and the j’oaring; but on seeing 

you (0 King I) all that pride disappeared." 

Here the Allayment of Emotion (Pride) is subservient to 
Emotion (poet's regard for the king). 

[Pagre 225]. " On the occasion of your foe setting about a 
if) The rvppearnuce of drinking revelry in company of his friends 
Emotion, of Emotion. j jjjs clcei'-eyed consort, your name being 

mentioned with reference to a different thing, quite discomfited 
him and produced in him queer sensations.” 

Here tlie manifestation of Fear (is a part of Emotion, regard 
I for the king). 

“May the Dwtroyer of Kama ordain your happiness—He, 
to) Tlie mi^t^re of Emo- simultaneously seized by preoepitancy 
tion, of Emotion. and languor, while removing his disguise 

of a Brohmana-boy, being unable to bear the over-zealous ofiSci- 
ousness of the penance, manifesting itself at that age, and at the 
same time fondly gratified at Parvati’s confiilently affectionate 
manner of address.” 
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[Poffe 226]. Here the Union of Fluriy and Equanimity is 
subordinate to Emotion, the poet’s regard for the king.. 

“ ‘ 0 thou fickle one! Some one might see us! Move away! 

(A) The varicgstion of is the hurry ? I a virgin ! Offer me 

Emotion, of Emotion. jjjg support of your arms! Ah! this in¬ 

verted order of things! Where are you going?’ thus 0 Lord of 
theEaith! does the daughter of your foe retired to a forest, 
address somehod}', while she is collecting flowers." 

[Page 227] Here, the Variegation of Apprehension (‘some- 
body might see us’]. Envy (‘move away’). Equanimity ('what is 
the hurry?’). Recollection (‘I a virgin!’), Weariness ('offer me 
the support’). Depro-ssion (‘ah !’), Resolve (‘an inverted order of 
things I ’). and Longing (‘ where are you going ? ’)—is a part of 
Emotion, regard for the king. 

(o) These ore the Figures,SenfmrTjfaZ, &o., including (1) the 
Sentimental, (2) the Agreeable, (3) the Powerful, (i) the Quiescent; 
(5) the Manifestation—(6) Union—and (7) Variegation, of Emotion. 

(6) Though the manifestion, mixture and Variegation of Emo¬ 
tions have not been spoken of as Figures; yet some person (the 
author of Alankdrasarvasva among others) might call them so, 
hence they are exemplified. 

[Page 228]. (c) Though there is no instance where there is 
no combination—either in such a way as to make one suboidinate 
to the other, or have both of equal prominence—of the different 
forms of poetry. Suggestive and that of Subordinate Suggestion, 
yet according to the law that (cJ) * appellations are based on predo¬ 
minance,’ different names are given to different instances. 

(а) This is said with reference to the assertion—' these will be exemplified under 
‘ subordinate suggestion ’—t. e. Com. to K. 36. 

(б) The question started may be thus clearlr laid down: out of the seven 
Sentimental £c., four—the Sentimental, (having Rata), the Agreeable or subordinate 
Emotion, Powerful or subotdinate'semblance of Rasa and Emotion, and Quiescent or 
the allayment of Emotion—having been mentioned before os Figures by preceding 
writers as Sentimental Figures, they may be accepted as such; but whence the 
application of the name to the Jfanifestation, &c., of Emotion. 

(c) This is said in reply to an anticipated objection that in many of the 

instances cited above, suggestion is easily perceptible through oecaston, then why 
call them poetry of suboriinate suggestion ! ■ 

(d) That appellation is given, in and through which lies the charm. 
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[Page 229]. »TS3 ER^?35?»rg'anTfKIHrvraT 

sitr uffRSsrs^ i 

g!rirag5TMHfetlfen^TO3qT 

iiJifg, fTtraagai ^ cgf^fiT i? 

["I wandered among men, (Jannsthana, a portion of the 
Dandaka forest) blinded by a miragic 
soHciiude for gold (blinded by desire for 
the golden deer), every where saying with 
tearful eyes, ‘ 0 give me) ’ (on everj: step weeping and calling 
‘ 0 Vaidohi ’) and enough did I flatter with lies, the meanly rich 
people (directed arrows to the row of heads of tlie king of Lanka', 
—haring done all this, 1 became endowed with the properties of 
Rama, but I never came across perfect richness (the mother of 
Kusa and Lava).’’] 

[Page 230]. (a) Here. the similarity ivith Rama—of the 
form of coho-like suggestion 'based on the pnwer ot a word—is 
made subordinate to the expressed meaning. 

[Page 231]. “ See, 0 thou delicate one! the Sun, returning 
after having passed the night elsewhere 
part of the expressed mean- (having removed night) IS Conciliating by 
falling on her feet (by means of his rays) 
the lotus, having her body withered through pangs of .«epar.ition 
(contracted at night).” 

[Page 232]. Here the description of a lover, in form of sug¬ 
gested matter, based on the power of meaning, stands as an implan¬ 
tation on (and thus helping the charm of) the expressed meaning, 
the description of the Sun and the lotus—which is independent 
of it. 

(a) Thus explained by Com.— 

Hero the similarity of the speaker with Rima implied by the first three lines, 
through power of the word, is mca'nt to be merely auxilliary to the development of 
the expressed meaning—that *I became endowed with the properties of Rama.’ 
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KAVyA-PHAKlgA. 


[Pajfe 233]. To exemplify (o)Suboidiuate Suggestion tc/iicfe 
is part of tits accomplishment of the expressed meaning. 

"The rains (poison) from the serpent-like (in cruelty) clouds 

, make the minds of separated women un- 
(3) Suggestion part of tlie ‘ 

development of the Buggeated stccady, produce in them a dislike of sen- 

meauiiig. suous objects and lassitude, make them 

senseless, completely prostrate their internal and external organs, 
thin their bodies and bring about the departing time of life.” 

[Page 234]. (i) Here ' poison ’ is suggested, which develops 
the expressed meaning, ' the serpent.’ 

[Page 235]. Or again, 

“May Krishna protect you,—Kiishna having his body 
covered all over with horripilation on embracing the cowherdess 
who had signified her depression and lassitude caused by purpose¬ 
less stay, by means of the mode of address and gestures, sa 3 dng— 
"0 Acliyuta (of undisturbed equanimity)! I am going; what 
satisfaction can arise by merely looking on you 1 People will 
think otherwise of us staying together in -this solitary place," 

Here the meaning suggested by the terms ‘Achyuta,’ &o. is a 
part of the development of the expression 'address, &c.’ 

[Page 236]. The former of these two examples belongs to 
one (the poet alone) and the latter to two speakers (the cowherdess 
in the first half and the poet in the second), and in this lies their 
difference. 

To exemplify the Abstruse (Subordinate Suggestion).— 

" There is no comfort to me from you either when seen or 
unseen, in the former (I am troubled by) 
BiiggesUom™"' the fear of separation, and in the latter 

(by) a longing to see you.” 

(ff) TIip (litrerQucc between the 'imrt of the <-sjire's«cfl meaning' wid 'part of 
1 he development of the expresfe<r meaning,’ is that in the former case, the expi cs'-ed 
meaning H not in any wn}'dependent upon the suggested me.ming, whereas in the 
latter the full comp'cheuMon of the expressed meaning is not |<o^siblc without the 
Bugge’teil meaning. 

(4) The Kuriiaprndipa thus explains this:— 

The meaning of the word vttha, 'poison’“is suggested; the denot.ation of 
rhhi being rc-tricted (by context) to w.ater, the suggested meaning,'iKii-on, eo'mpleles 
the comprchvn-ion of the expicseion 'serpent-like elond.* 
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Here the meaning suggested is—‘ you must make some such 
nriangcincnts as would never make you unseen and -would remove 
all possibility of sepniation,’—and this is really abstruse (not 
readily coraprc-hensible bj' even poetical men). 

I Pa^c 237j. To c.xomplify Subordinate Suggestion of Doubt¬ 
ful Pioniinence.— 

" ^iva, having his equanimity slightly disturbed like the 

Of Djubiful Picdotiii- occ.an on the rise of the full moon, 
directed his eyes towards Gauri’s face 
with Bimba-like lips.” {^ICamara-SaDibhava, Canto. III.] 

Hero it is doubtful to which prominence is implied, -whether 
to the implied me-iuing that he desired to kiss her, or to the mere 
action of the eye, the expicssed meaning. 

To e.xomplify Subordinate Suggestion of Equal Prominence.— 

“To give up the tormenting of Brahmanas will bring good 

(6) Of Eiaa) Po^miuonco. ? otherwise their friend, like Paragu- 

rama, will be displeased.” 

[Page 238]. Here equal prominence applies to the expressed 
meaning (the exhortation for taking to other means of his ndvauce- 
moiit than the toi-raenting of Brahmanas) and the suggested mean¬ 
ing that ‘ Paragurama will exterminate the BTikshasas, as he did 
the Kshatriyas.' 

To cxcinplifj' Subordinate Suggestion manifested by Empha- 


" Shall I not wrathfully destroy the hundred Kurus in battle ? 

(7) Manifested by Em- Shall I not drink the blood from Duhsa- 
pl>!»»“. Sana’s heart? Sh-all I not smash Dur- 

yodhana’s thighs with my mace ? Let your King make peace by 
an amicable settlement.” 


[Page 239]. Here the suggesDcd meaning ‘I shall surely 
destroy, &c.’ stands along with its directly expressed negation. 
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To exemplify the " not-beautiful ” (Disagreeable)— 

" On hearing the chatter of 'parrots flying from the Bef asa- 
(6) The not.beautiful (die- Ijov^’er. her body—taken" up as she was by 


agreeable. 


household duties—sinks down." 


The division of the Poeti 7 
of subordinate suggestion 
follows that of the Sugges¬ 
tive Poetry. 


[Pa^fC 240]. Here the expressed meaning—the sinking of the 
body—is more charming than the suggested one—tliat her para¬ 
mour bad entered the bower, which was the assigned place. 

46. —The divisions of these (the poetry of subor¬ 
dinate suggestion), must be under¬ 
stood to be, as far as possible, as 
before (t. e. like the divisions of 

Poetry Suggestive). 

' As far as possible' —^because) (a) where Figure is suggest¬ 
ed by Matter-pure and simple, the suggestion is not subordinate, 
as laid down by Znandarardbanacharya, the author of Dhvani: 

" Where Figures are suggested by mere Matter, they surely be¬ 
long to suggestion,—since Poetiy is dependent (founded) on that 
(i. e. Figure).” 

47. (contd.)—[Page 242]. (6) There arises the com- 

_ ,. . bination of 7the divisions of Poetry 

ComoiDationB ol the ran- »' 

twe^d\ho»f of*Po™ry”f Subordinate suggestion i. e.) those 
Bubordinate BUggestion. g. the UHCtional, &C.) assuming 

the form of Pigure and the expressed Figures them- I 
selves, with the divisions of Poetry suggestive—the 
combination being ^er subserviency and jper.equality. 


(o) Thus the Com ,— 

The seuse is—^Figure is far more charming than expressed matter; and as 
such even where the charm cf suggestion is removed, as in the diiisions just 
stated, the charm due to Figure remains untouched ; and as such in a place where 
Figure is suggested, it is only Poetry of Suggestive, and not one of subordinate, 
suggestion. 

(i) Figure suggested by matter, is ninefold (see Chap. IV.) Thus the pure 
divisions of Poetiy of subordinate suggestion becomes:—51 (the division of Poetry 
suggestive)—9 (the nine just mentioned) x 8 (the independent divisious, explicit, 
&C.) = 336. These, by mutual combination, are 336x336=112896, and these by 
the threefold commixture and onefold uniform conjunction (see Chap. IV.) 112896 x 
4=431581: and these with the pure divisions, 451584-<-336 = 461920. 
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(a) By those Figures {i. c. b}' the subordinate suggestions in 
the shape of the Figures SamSsohii, unctional, &bo.) and ' hy 
those luiving the Figure (i.c. by the poetry with the Figure 
Simile wliere suggestion of matter is subordluate) as is said by 
the author of the Dhvini. 

“ TJiat (suggestive poetiy) again becomes manifold through 
the coiiibination, per subserviency and per equalitj', of its own 
independent divisions with poetry of subordinate suggestion to¬ 
gether tvith the expressed Figure,” 

47.— [Page 243], By thismutiial combination, the 
number of divisions becomes (h) very great. 

[Page 245]. By this, &o.—By counting the subdivisions, 
c. g., there arc endless divisions and subdivisions of the Erotic 
alone, not to think of other Rasas. 

Briefly then, of suggestive poetry there are three divisions, 
based on the threefoldness of suggestive meaning (Matter, Rasa 
and Figure). Of these some (Matter pure and simple and 
Figure) can bear (are capable of) (c) the expressed meaniug 
also; others (Riisa) on the contrary, cannot. Of these again 
tliosc not capable of the expressed meaning again are either 
disagreeable or agreeable; of these the former is the suggested 
JIatter pure and simple,, and the latter, the suggested Figure 
(though, this is the predominating element, being the prominent 
suggestion, and hence something to be embellished and as such 
cannot itself be an Figure, yet it is- spoken of as such, in consi¬ 
deration of its form previous to its. being suggested, like the ex- 

(n) Hero rtc- Com .— 

This is snid in reply to .a question:—Poony without Figure heuig impossible, 
how can there bo n combiuntion of Poetiy suggestive and of subordmato suggestion, 
unraixed with (free from) Figure f The reply is—siich combination is possible on 
account of the possibility of the absence of other Figures, where the Figures Hnc- 
tional, j;c. occur. As a matter of fact the combination of poetry suggestive is with 
poetry of subordinate suggestion, as well as with the expressed l^igure. 

(i) For the-almost incrcd&le number, the reedet cannot but be referred to. 
the quotation from the Sudh&sagara given by P. Jhalkikara. 

(e) TIius explained" by NarsinhaThakur.— 

Capability of bearing the txprmed meaning f mcanB possession of. charm or 
beauty in dbuotation pure end simple, (as vT^HT). . 1 
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pression (‘ A Braliniana-ascetic).’ Jiasas and the like, can never 
even in a dream be said to bo directly expressed. The Jtasa 
(the essence) is never denotable bj' such terms as Jla-m (generic) 
or the ,®ro/ic &c. (special) used to express it;—it is said to be 
not dcnotable, since even if the words 'Jiasas &c.’ are used 
there would bo no notion of the liasa ,—the essence—in the 
absence of the excitant, &c.; and if these latter are present,'then 
there is an idea of the Essence even in the absence of such words 
as'Jiasa’&c. Thus it is established that on account of invari¬ 
able concomitance, the cssonco of Jtasa is known through the 
denotations of the excitant, &c. 

Thus then this Jtasa can onlj’ be a suggestion,—since there 

Suggestion .IS a process, being no barring of the primarj' meaning. 

necci«ary, npnrt from all jj. cannot be duo to indication. 

otiicr processes of 6ignitica> * 

tion. 

[Page 24i ]. It has already been shown before, that without the 
implication of mere matter by a piocess of sugge-stion in which 
the denoted meaning is transfen’ed to another and that in which 
it is altogether neglected,—without such suggested matter Indica¬ 
tion (a) Itself is not possible. In the case of a suggestion per 
power of the word, the denotation of the word being restricted, 
the suggestion of other undenoted meanings and with them the 
Figure, Similie, &c., is undisputable. 

[Page 248]. In the case of suggestion per power of meaning 
also,—according to the view that ‘it is not proper to apply con¬ 
vention to the individual' and where it is held that the specific 
meaning of the sentence, which is made up of (consists on) the 
mutual combination of the meanings of words in the form of 
Glasses through expectancy, compatibility and proximit}*, is not 
tbe meaning (denoted) of the word,—according to this theory, the 
abhihitanvayavdda [see Supra, Ch. II.), (when even the meaning 
of a sentence is denied to be a denotation) there is no question 
with regard to' the denotation of. the suggested meaning (a step 
farther than tbe direct meaning of tbe sentence). 

(a) This is mth roferenco to the suggestion of the motive of Indication. (Sco 
p, 56 Test i^upra Indication). 

' sac ^ 
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[Page. 249]. Others (the Anvitabhidanavadis) assert—(1) 
‘(The inexperienced child) perceives the word, the two experi¬ 
enced people (old and young) and the action denoted by the 
woids; and secondly the same child infers from his action, the 
capribilil}' of the hearer (the experienced youth) to comprehend, 
and lastly he understands the twofold power (consisting on the 
dcnolat ion -of the sentence, the substratum and the denotability 
of the meaning, the ohject) of the word (i. c. the relation of the 
denoting sentence with its meaning), by means of Inference from 
circumstances; since oiherwise (without the relation of thedenoter 
and the denotated) the knowledge of the action of the ox, &c.) 
will not be complete. Thus the child ascertains the connection 
(the conventional meaning) by means of the three means of right 
notion (Perception, Inferoilcc, and Inference from Circumstances).’’ 

The meaning of this is—^First of all the experienced elder 
having said ‘ Devadatta, bring the cow,’ the experienced youth 
briugs a substance with dew-laps, &c. (and so far the child has re¬ 
course to mere perception); frean this action of the youth the child 
infers that ‘by this sentence, such a nieaiiiug is expressed and 
then he ascertains bj' means of inference from circumstances the 
relation of the denotcr and the denoted, to subsist between the 
unbroken sentence (the sentence taken as a whole) and the mean¬ 
ing (the bringing of the cow); and thus by this threefold process 
the child comes to comprehend, the meaning of the sentence. 
After this, from such sentences as ' Chaitra, bring the cow; Deva- 
daita bring the horse; Devadatta take away the cow,’ the child 
comes to comprehend such and such meanings; and thus on 
account of concomitance (affirmative as well as negative (i. e. per 
modus pollens and modus tollens) the sentence alone is capable 
of use, on account of its being the cause of the activity or cessa- 
^ tion from action fas of the experienced youth above, in the second 
example); and as such convention is applicable only to the words 
in a sentence, which are related to each other by means of related 
word-meanings. Thus only the word-meanings related to one 
another make up the meaning of the sentence; and to the word- 
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meanings themselves, there is no relation (independently of the 
meaning of the sentence). Though it might be said that the very 
same words though used in a different sentence, are comprehended 
by means of their previous recognition, and as such the word- f 
meaning alone, as connected wth another is capable of conven¬ 
tion, yet all connected word-meanings being specific in their 
character, the conventional meaning (all 'bringing') is known 
(in each case) only as of a special character, (i. e. applying to the 
bringing of the particular object spoken of, to which alone it is 
related in the sentence) pervaded over by a genus (i. e. a property 
common to ‘bringing’ alsO' related to word-meanings other than 
the one used). 

[Page 253]. According to this view also, the object of con¬ 
vention is the word-meaning of a specific form based on a common- 
property ; and as such the farther specific word-meaning included 
in the sentence meaning is not denoted, for want of convention 
on the point. (In a theory where such is the case with the specific 
signification of a word) wliat is to be said with regard to the affir¬ 
mative implications of negative assertions in such instances as— 

“ The sandal paintings of thy breasts have-] disappeared, &c.,' 
where the implied meaning is altogether opposed to the one ex¬ 
pressed ? 

Thus the connected generally (according to the Abhihitan- 
vayava'dis;) and that connected with word-meaning alone, (ac- >'* 
cording to the Anwitabhidhanavadis), and that speoifio related 
(according to both),—all such clausal meanings cannot be said to 
be directly expressed by the words. 

[Page 254]. (a) Some (Mimamsakas) again lay down tho 
law that ‘Causes are assumed in accordance with effects.’ Here 
we ask, is the cause, an .active (that which produces or creates 
the meaning) or a significant one (that which signifies or na-ikos 

(o) The objection underlying tbia lew may be tlina elated—The knowledge of 
the Buggeeted meaning muat have a cause, which in the absence of any other, muet 
be the wont,—nhicb again in not poseible without the relation of the Bignifi-r aud 
the signified; and as such denotation alone is the (connotative) power of a word. 
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known) ? In the present case Word cannot be the former, since 
it merely specifies (the meaning); and being itself unknown, it 
cannot be the latter. Every meaning is known only through con¬ 
vention, and this again lies in mere connection (general), and as 
such before the causal efficacy of the cause (i. c. the word) is 
ascertained, whence the knowledge of the effect (i. e. the suggested 
meaning) ? Consequently the law that ‘ causes are assumed in 
uccordanco with effects ’ is an inconsiderate assertion. 

[Pfigo 2o5.] Objection: Some again (Bhattalottata and 
others) lay down that the action of a word in suggesting resem¬ 
bles that of a swift arrow entering the hod)’ and taking away the 
life of the enemy (that is to say, just as the arrow through its 
velocity alone pierces the body and subsequently kills the man, so 
in the same manner a word through its singlefold power, that of 
denotation, denotes as well as suggests farther meanings), and 
again that ' the denoted meaning of a word is that with a view to 
which sense it is used by the speaker’ aud hence in the example 
('The sandal paintings, &o,’) the denoted meaning is the import 
with which the sentence is spoken, that is, that 'thou badst gone, &c.’ 

To all this we make the following reply: These loved of the 
Gods (beasts) have not understood the meaning of the saying 
that ' the denoted meaning of a word is the sense in which it is 
used.’ Because ‘ when both the Subject and the Predicate are 
pronounced, the former is used for the sake of the latter 
(i. c. it is used to complete the meianing of the. predicate 
which by itself would give almost no sense). The meaning 
of the term used as the subject, related as it is to the 
meaning of the predicate, and being the substrate of an inde¬ 
pendent action of i.ts own to help the chief action (as for exam¬ 
ple the moving of the cow ■ to help the to principal action 
of bringing the cow), becomes itself something to. bo ac¬ 
complished (f. e. though as subjects they are accomplished, yet 
being connected with their independent action they assume the 
form of the predicate). Thus in accordance with the law of 
‘ burning the unburnt,’ only the unconnoted portion of full deno- 
__ - gaq 
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tation of word or phrase is denoted. As for example, by saying 
‘ the sacrificial priests proceed with red turban,’ the simple pro¬ 
ceeding of the priests having been known thiough other means, 
the predicate to be connoted by the assertion is merely their j 
wearing the red turban. And similarly by saying ‘offers 
sacrifice with curd,’ the ‘offering’ (and the presence of curd) 
being known through other means, the connotation lies merely in 
the instrumentality of the curd with regard to the'offering. 

The predication may be single, twofold, or even threefold,— 
in.‘weave a red cloth, ’ it may be all (a) the three. Hence by 
saying “ the import lies only in so much ns is 'predicated," (b) 
what is meant is that the import belongs only to the direct meaning 
of a word pronounced ; not to any and every (c) knowlege arising ■ 
therefrom; for in that case the idea of the “ following " in saying 
“ the preceding runs ” would become the import (for it is also a 
knowledge arising from the pronounced word, since ' preceding ’ 
presupposes something following it). 

(Here it is objected—you say that xnoport belongs only to a 
pronounced word; this w'ill not hold good in all cases for) in the 
assertion “ Poison yourself,—and do not eat in his house,” the 
import lies in ‘ it is not advisable to eat in his house ’ (which is 
quite distinct from anything directly* connoted by the sentence 
‘ Poison yourself'). 

To this it is replied—^in the above assertion, the ‘g’ (‘and’) 
conjoins the two sentences. The relation of subserviency (neces¬ 
sary in this case) cannot be through the sentences as they stand, 
since they have tw'o independent verbs j^consequently the subser- 

(a) If the we.irer has been told nothing yet, then the predication is threefold— ' 
veavinff, cloth, red. If be hne been told that he nill have to iceare, then twofold; and 
lastly if he has been told to veave doth, then eingicfold. 

(i) On this word Tidhtya-1 cannot do anything better thisn quote the footnofo 
given by the TnuHlatorof the S.ihitya-darpana, on p. 271. “ It is necessary to re¬ 
mark here that the Sanskrita word Vidheya is not restricted to the sense of predicate, 
but is used also iu the signification of a word that gratifies the expectation raised by 
a prorious word." 

(c) The suggestion neither has its denotative word pronou'nced nor'is it the 
predicate. 
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viencj’ of the assertion ‘poison yourself’ is to be assumed on the 
ground of the assertion coming from a well-wishing friend. Aud 
.IS such the («.) import must lie in the meaning of the pronounced 
v.'ord.—the meaning being "sinco eating in his house is worse 
than poisoning yourself, therefore never eat in hishou.se” (the 
rvhole of this becoming the direct mo.iuing ; it being impossible 
to moiiilaia tlie subseiviency of the former assertion, when inter* 
I pipted uiicctly). If every me.oning apprehended after the utter¬ 
ing of a word be said to form the Denotation, then why should 
not the e.'cprcssion of joy and dejection—in the face of a Brah* 
mana on being informed of his son’s birth and simultaneously of 
the pregnancy of bi.s unmarried daughter—he said*to be a part 
of denotation (for this is also apprehended on|the utterance of the 
' woids)? And then .again why have Indicationjeitlier ? Indication 
also may he attributed, as you do with regard to Suggestion, to 
. the gradual operations of the denotation itSelf. Why (6) also 
have the greater strength of tbe preceding than of the follow- 
; ing—among Direct Revelation,Power, Sentence, Context, Place and 
i Name (mciUimied by Jairaini in order of precedence, making 
' the following one a weaker pi'oof than the preceding). Thus even 
: on the doctrine of Anvitiibhidliana, the necessity of Sugges¬ 
tion is proved with regard to tbe affirmative meaning of " the 
sandal paintings,” &c. 

(n) TIic KSryapradipa and Vdyola thus explain—Tlio assertion comes from & 
friend: ns Riicb tliorc must bo a coiinectiuu between tbe two assertions : this cannot 
be tbe ordinary i elation of nominative and objective (subject and object), this being 
(..tried . nor c.in tbe rcl.ition be tliat of mutual fnlfilment, based on the primary 
laeaiitng of cncli, since tlic prininiy meaning of the first assertfon is barred with 
reference to a friend's adtioe : consequently the subserviency of tbo former assertion 
is assiitned on the ground of Iiidic.atiun. Hence the indiented meaning of the assertion 
‘poison yourso'f ’ wotild be the • predic.ation .if greater evils m connection with eat¬ 
ing in the man’s Iioiiso than in poisoning one’s self;’ and this has a relation—tliat of 
being the rc.ason—baaed upon me.aningr with the following assertion. Hence it "is 
proved that tlie import must lie in the meaning of tlic words of tbo sentence itself. 

(fi) The rifornm thus explains—If all that is apprehended after the utterance 
of a uoisl, ho called denotation, then ns of Srutisn of all others, all the meanings 
apprehended would ho donototiou only. Hence everyone of them would be capable 
•of cxprcBsiiig .all the mcauings and as each ta speak of greater remoteness of the fol¬ 
lowing from the meaning,'than of preceiling would be improper. 
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(2) In point of time: The implied meaning being oornpre- 
bended after the denoted meaning. 

(3) In point of substratum: the denoted meaning being 
located in words alone, and the implied, (located) in words, in 
its affixes and suffixes, in tlic denoted meaning of the 'word, in 
letters, and in the position of words, 

(4) In point of their motive (instrumental cause); the 
denoted being comprehended through philological knowledge and 
the implied by means of clear intellect helped by occasion 
(speaker, &c. vide supra). 

(5) In point of their effects: the ordinary listener merely 
comprehending the denoted meaning, whereas the implied meaning 
being comprehended by clever people and producing a peculiar 
emotion in thei.n hearts. 

(6) In point of number (of application)': in the example 
‘The sun is set’ the meaning denoted cannot be more than one, 
whereas the implied meanings have already been enumerated to 
be nine and more; 'and lastly 

(7) In point of the person addressed : in the example— 

" Who will not be displeased to see the lips of his wife out? I 
told thee not to smell that lotus with the bee inside 1 but having not 
listened to my warning, thou must now bear the consequence,s of ’ 
thy indiscretion,"—the denoted meaning js addressed to the 
woman, but the implied (that her lips have been cut by a bee, 
not by the kiss of another roan) is addressed to her husband. 

And if even in the face of so many points of dissimilarity 
the denoted and the implied meanings be said to bo identical; 
then there would be no difference between blue and yellow, 
&c.;—in fact there would be no difference between any two things 
(however dissimilar). It has been said—" The existence of con¬ 
tradictory properties and the difference of causes, constitute the 
difference between objects.” ' 
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[Page 274]. As Denotation is dependent on convention, so 
is Indication, upon special convention based on tlie three causes, 
the barring of the primary* meaning, &c.; and hence is this latter 
called the ' tail ’ as it were, of Denotation. 

[Page 275]. Nor can Suggestion be said to be identical with 
Indication; since the former is seen (in Suggestion per Indication) 
to follow the latter. Nor can Suggestion be said always to follow 
and (hence indispensably dependent upon) Indication, since some¬ 
times it is founded on simple Denotation. (Vide supra). 

Nor, lastly, can Suggestion be said to be based on Indication 
and Denotation combined; because it is seen to be brought about. 
even by mere letters without any specific denotation, (Vide Chap. 
Vm.): nor can it be said to be due to Word alone, since it is known 
to be signified even without words, such as by the difierent move¬ 
ments of the eyes. Consequently it is decided that there is a 
certain process (of implioation), exceeding the bounds of Deno¬ 
tation, Import and Indication, and known hy-such names as 'Sug¬ 
gestion,' &c,—whose existence oannot be gainsaid.' 

In —‘my mofher-in-laialies kere,&c.' the suggested mean¬ 
ing has a fixed relation (the only suggestion being that ' you are 
welcome to my bed'); in 'who shall not be displeased &c.’ the 
suggestion has an unrestricted relation (there being no relation 
known to subsist between the Denoted and the Suggested mean¬ 
ings) ; and in,—. 

"Lakshml, on the occasion of inverted intercourse, seeing 
Brahma on the navel-lotus of Narayana, closed his right eye» 
being herself steeped in emotion"—the suggestion is based on 
mediate relation; since by ‘Hari’ the fact of the right eye being 
the Sun, is suggested, by_ the close of which is implied sunset, ' 
whence the shutting up of the blown lotus, and the consequent' 
concealment of Brahma; and suggested by this is the fact that 
her secret parts not being seen (by Bi^ahma) the dalliance was 
free and uninterrupted. 
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\Pngt 278]. (a) Some assert that ‘ the meaning of a sen¬ 
tence, comprehended b)' an indivisible consciousne.«8, is the denot¬ 
ed meaning; and the sentence alone is the deiiofer.’ Even tliesc, 
the \'e(iantins, when in contact with Nescience or Illussion, will 
have to assume Word.s aud their meanings; and as such according 
to these also, Suggestion will have to be accepted in the above 
examples. 

[Page 279]. Objection : No meaning, altogether unconnect¬ 
ed with the denoted meaning, can be said to be suggested ; since 
in that case any and every me.aning might be said to lie implied 
by any and every word. And hence the relation of the suggester 
and the suggested is not possible without some restriction of the 
relation. And being invariably accompanied (by the said relation) 
(this relation would supply the instance required in the Inference) 
and being restricted to (not existing in anything opposed to the 
major term), and located in*a particular object (which would be the 
minor, the subject of the syllogism),—the suggestion would only 
bo a knowledge of a subject (the minor term of a syllogism) 
founded on the threefold (b) hetu (the middle term), and would 
thus only be an instance of Inference, pure and simple. Further 
in such instances as,— 

“ 0 virtuous oneroam about as you choose, the dog has been 
killed by the lion living in the cave on the banks of the Goda¬ 
vari,”—from the propriety of roaming in the house I)y the remo¬ 
val of the dog is inferred the impropriety of roaming about on 

the banks of the Godavari on account of the lion living there. 
——- — — — ■■ ' ' .—— . 

(o) " The relation of subject and copula i" not possible trithout the relation of 
the subject and attribute ; and this latter too is not p.'ssiblc, owing to the falsity 
- of the Universe, to npiilj' to it; nor can it opply to lirabm-in, since It is devoid of 
■ attribute; consequently even without tlujlsnowlwlgo of words and nicaiiing'i, the in- 
divisible sentences-such ns ‘Brahman is truth, knowledge, endless*—denote the 
' indivisible Brahman." To this view tlie author replies that thoohove might lie true 
• for one who has gone beyond tho world, but os long as lie ha.s to do with the 
world and its doings, the 'VcdKntin cannot lose sight of Words and Meanings; and 
. hence, as a nccc-ssary consequence, of Suggestion. 

[b) (1) Existence in something having tlie major term (in this case, the res¬ 
trictive relation). ' 

' (2) XoD-cxistence in anything contradictoty to the minor term. 

(3) Existence in tho minor term. ' 
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The lofiining about of a tcrnficJ peraon is always preceiied by an 
absence of all cause of fear; on the banks of the Godavari, how¬ 
ever there is the lion, the cause of fear; and hence here we have 
{a) the negative invariable concomitant (i. e. the absence of the 
cause of fear,-which is the invariable concomitant of, the listless 
roaming of a man full of fear). 

[Page 282]. 'J'o this we reply: —The cause (forming the 
middle term of your syllogism that you bring forward) i.s not uni¬ 
versal, .since there are circumstances—in the shape of a superior's 
commands, aflfection for the beloved and otiicrs like this—under 
which, in face of all cause-of fear, the timid person does go about; 
and further the man may be heroic, and though fearing the dog, 
he may not fear the lion ; and thus your cause is (&) inconsistent 
(to fact) also. Further, the existence of the lion on the banks of 
the Godavari is not ascertained either by Perception or Inference; 
but it i.s from mere assertion which camiot be accepted as a con¬ 
clusive pioof; and there being no. dofinite relation between the 
word and the meaning (this of course in the assertion of wicked 
people), there would be no ascertainment of tbe meaning (that is to 
say there can be no Inference founded upon a doubtful middle term.) 

And from such a reason (the middle term) (non-univereal, 
contradictory or inconsistent and doubtful) (c) bow can there be 
any definite inference with regard to the Sadhya, the major term 

(n) u*? wu-BnunTHrawra:, rnr w'mirjTciTwrEr;-?m 6ofH5.5Rsnifg: II . 

Hcncc concoinit.mce per negation is sliotrn tvbich ivoiilcl give rise to a negatire 
syllogi-m: —CeUu'cnt in Kig I, 

.Vo rare of presence of cuuse of fenr is n cost ichei-c a timid man can roan. (E.) 

This ia <1 r'(«f of pi esciice of oinse of fear (the lion). (A) 

This is not a case tcherc a timid man should roam. (E) 

.(t) Since the c.'iurc, the presence of the object of fear, is nl«o found together 
with the negation of the major term (the neg.ation of non-roaining, f e roiming) 
and thus the STVU (Major term) not being tlic smTHQTlft of the negation of the 
hctu (the middle term) there is no yyapti—the Major Premise. 

(c) '• What is here the S.ulhya, i. e. tbe predicate of the syllogiem-orthe major 
term—is it (1) the coward fearing the dog, or (2) the heroic man or lastly (3) any 
common individual t ■ in the first, as in the Ust. the heta, the middle term, becomes 
fallacious, f. e non-concomitant with the Sadhya, ihe major term; since any individual 
esn go abroad, owing to a superior's commands and diverse other causes. In the se¬ 
cond case the Vy.'ipti, the Major Premise l>ccome3 contradictory; since the heroic 
man might be afr.aid of being defiled by the touch of the dog and yet might be bunt¬ 
ing abroad in search of such ferocious beasts as lions, &c." — Kdryapradlpa. 
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[l^anc 2S4]. In the exnniple ‘The sandal paintings, &c.’the 
suggestive circiunstanoos (e. g. tlie changes in the body qf the go- 
between) may be due to diverse causes, being even here spoken 
of as caii'^ed bathing, and as such not being* restricted tq 
dalliance ns the cause, thoveffects (the marks in tj^e body) are 
no’A-cxcl'tc^ivc (i. c. anomalous, having no invariable concomitant, 
and hence there can bo no inference with regard to them, in the 
nbsence of an invariable concomitant, in the shape of a oau.se to, 
which alone the effects, the marks, could be strictly attributed). 
The upholder of the “Suggestion-Theory” however attributes 
BUggestiveness to the marks, &c. helped by the words ‘ nqcan ’ and 
the like. The meanness, not being conclusively proved, how can 
there be an inference (based on it) ? It is no fault however to 
the upholder of the “Suggestion Theory ” to assert that by such 
and .such a moaning, such and suqh a meaning is impjied, indepen- 
, dently of any such restrictions as invariable concomitance, &c.' 
(That is to say, in this theory the im.plication of the meaning 
may be based on mere probability: and as such it is no,t necessary, 
in this case, to have the ‘ meanness, &c.’ conclusively proved, in 
order to be able to suggest the meaning that the go-between bad 
boon receiving the embraces of the lover). 

Thus ends Chapter V. of the Kavya-praJea^a in which are 
determined the sub-divisions of Poetry Siiggestive and,thoso of 
that of Subordinate Suggestion, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON FANCIFUL WOKD AND MEANING. 

(Having described “ Middle-cltiBs" .Poetry, the jiutlior describes 
Poetry of the Inferior kind). 


48 .—[Paffc 286]. Poetry of txvo kinds—of Fcanciful 
FaAcifunvordandMe»n. Word and Meaning—was spoken 
‘“s- of above. Among these the Fancy 

is said to belong to Word or Meaning (as the case may be), 
on the ground of relative subspryiency and predominance. 

[Page 287]. B}’ this we do not mean that in Fanciful Mean¬ 
ing theie is no Fanciful Word, or vice versa. Because it is de¬ 
clared : '■ Metaphor and many others have been said h}' some to be 
the Figure (Embellishment) ; since the face of a‘ >roman though 
beautiful is not charming if devoid of ornaments. Others again 
assert those Figures, Metaphor, &c., to be merely external, attri¬ 
buting Figure only to the denotations of nouns and verbs; hence 
they call (Figure) only the charmingness of sound or word ; there is 
no such charm, according to them, in the meaning. We however lay 
down twofold Figure : With regard bpth to Word and Meaning.” 

Fanciful "Word. [Page 280.] To exemplify Fanciful '\Vord:— 


« 

[ “ The moon rises first with a shade of red, then he becomes 
golden ; after that he has the lustre of the cheeks of a sipnder 
woman under th’e pangs of separation; then towards night (as night 
advances) he has the splendour of a piece of the bplboqs root of a 
fresh lotus-stalk, and is then.capable of destroying darkness!” 
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Fanciful Meaning. [Page 291.] To exemplify li'anciful Meaning ; — 

H gfewT ^f cifir ^ 5RCT vira' 

?Ftcf ^5iraH^5i?fiJJT 

5 gnvifif ffjvifitfjia ^ If 

["Whom do not the looks of woman with fair-lashod eyes* 
ttnd evil people, agitate (make tremble or disturb)—both of whom . 
low (hanging low, with reference to the lock) and delighting in 
(beantifnlly) perjtiry (banging on the. forehead), never give up 
their blackness and crookedness (curls with reference to the lock, 
and fraud nlence and dishonesty with regard to the w’icked), even 
though the)' are only looked upon (and in the case of the curls, 

[ hanging only over the eyes)”] 

[Page 292]. Though all poetry ends in Excitant, &c., yet 
these two kinds of poetry are said to be non-suggestive, since in 
these Basa is not explicitly manifested. There are many Ilivisions 
of Figures of Word (Yerbal Figures) and Meaning (Sense-Figures), 
all of which will be treated of under "Figures” (CJli. IXand X). 

Thus ends Chapter VI. of the Kavya-'preJ^dfa in which 
arc described Fanciful Word and Meaning, 
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diiAPTiin vir. 

OF DEFECTS OF POETRY. 

Having detormineil the form of l^octiy, tlic author nort’ lay^ 
down the general dcrinitiun of Blemislie.'! or Defects. 

. 49.—Blunii.sh is the repressor of the principal 
meaning,—tlie principal, being the 

Dcfin'tic'n pf D'-fttl. », i t, i r 

Itasa ano the Jl/.\prcssecl J\leaning, 
as being its substratum (ahelp); Word, iSre. are also that 
(principal), inasmuch as they are needed both by Jtasd 
and the E.Kpressed Meaning. 

licprc^Hion consists in hindering (or marring) the .'igreoahle- 
uess fof puetrj'j. 

Ilord. *&c includes Letters and Sentence. 

\_Pu<jc 290]. The Author next states the specific definitions 
of these vanou*'; kinds (of defects). 

50—51.—A faulty Word is such as (1) unpleasant 
to the ear (unrnelodious), (2) grain* 

Ucfccta of Mie tVonl. i*li i' /o\ i. j 

matically anomalous, (3) not used 
(b}* good poets) t.c, unconventional, ( I) incapable of git'ing 
scn.se, (5) having its meaning supprc.ssed (by another), 
(6) having an improper signification, (J) meaningless, 
(S) inexpressive, (9) threefold indecorous, (10) ambiguous, 
(ll) unintelligible, (12) vulgar, (13) having its meaning 
.such as has to bo guessed out; and a fault}' Word, when 
occurring in a compound, is—(14) obscure, (15) having the 
piedicate subordinated or suppi’cssed (non-'discrirainat- 
ed), and (16) of repugnant implication, (x. c. affording a 
signification contrary to the one desired to bo conveyed). 

Einmplcs of tho aforesaid .,(1)—To e.vempUly the “ unpleasant to 

the ear" (haung unmeloJious letters).— 

1 

[Page 298], “ a: t 

?!nferT^n: ^ sii5T”ii i 
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CHAPTER XI. 98 

[“"Wheu will lie have his dosiics fulfilled on being embraced 
by the f-lender-bodied woman, (lovelj’) tliioiigh hbr glances (ap¬ 
pearing as if they w'ere) the abode of Oopid 

Here qinritajj is uninelodious. 

[Pi/pc 299]. ( 2 )—Td exeniplifj' grammatical anomaly.—^ 

*' <S-c.” 

[0 tliou the daughter of the village lord ! the elephants being 
.siippliants for the favour of feailessness, request you not to cover 
with leaves your breasts,—bieasts black, as the inteiior of the 
half-ripe Tinduka fruit in the centre, and slightly 3 ’ellowish on 
the borders, and tangible bj the hands of handsome pabara youths.] 

Here in lies the anomaly. The root stTtr is used in 

the 5 iTt«RU 3 only when it is used in a benedictive sense as in 
('may batter be mine’), according to the Sutra 
snir:” (Panini II. iii, 15). [“The root htu (is used) in 
(the sense of) benediction ”]., In the Sloka however the meaning 
is '‘request, or ask a favour, beg, &c., hence the proper reading 
should be ‘ 

[Page 302]. (3)—To exemplify 'not used' (though quite a 
proper form j et not regarded bj’ poets)— 

.rl?IT ” &c. 

[“Since this man i.s alwaj’s seen to be ciuel in his actions 
therefore I ween that bis Superintending Deity is either a ghost 
or a demon.”] 

Here thoiigh the word Istfr is correct enough in the mascu¬ 
line, yet this form, is not used by standard W'riters (who generally 
use it in the Neuter). 

[Pftpc 303]. (4)—To exemplify the one incapable of giving 
sense, (i. e. its denotatative power not extending to the sense in 
which it is used). 

“ rTT^tJflW .f 
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["After having acc(uired some merit hj' bathing in other 
sacred places, he now rovereiitinlly repairs to the Celestial RiVer/’J 

Here (a) in the sense of ‘ going’ is faulty. 

( 5 )—To exemplify that of suppressed meaning — i. c. when a 
word wifli a double meaning Is Used in the less known (nncom* 
mon) one 

["The yoilng girl, unsteady through fear, was suddenly kissed 
by him, who had his locks reddened on account of being hit by 
her feet painted with waa; '•]. 

Here the meaning of the word i. s, 'reddened’ is 

suppressed iiy its more common meaning— blood. 

fC)—To exemplify that of improper signifieation ,—> 

“ HTHOT 5TWIH ^ vr i 

tfJJTfjrl rlT«tW ?lfa ” II 

["The glorious men killed in the sacrifice of battle quickly 
attain to that condition which is obtained by-ascetics after a long 
time, and which is eagerly looked for by sacrificers.’’] 

[Pago 305]. Here the word signifies cowardice which is 
improper (ns applying to heroic persons). 

(7) —^To exemplify the meaningless (words like 'h’ &c. put 
in to make up the metre).— 

.Jwr nm” t 

[“ O revered Qiiuri, whose lustre is like that of the dust of 
the filaments of a full blowm lotus 1 may my desires be fulfilled 
through your kindness."] 

[Page 306]. Here the word Tb is uselessly put in. 

(8) —To exemplify the Inexpressi7e(6):— 

(o) Though mentionod in the Vhalvpalha as meaning ‘ to go,’ the root ' ’ 

13 incapablo of connoting that sense. 

[b) ‘‘Incxprc3«ivp" is that which ejinnot denote the object mo.mt, as possosing 
the attributes meant'to reside therein. It is thus difTereiit from the ‘Jnc.ipablc’ 
whose denotation does extend to a ccitain portion of the signification. The Inex¬ 
pressive is of three kinds (1) when the denotation does not extend to tlie attribute 
(2) when it docs not extend to the object, and (3) when it docs noiVxtend to either! 
The first is an example of (1). 
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Weffw giwr: i 

5i!JTqW^ST sin W ^ yg^ r r ^ 5ITrR[T5JI ^ Mf UT^T: ” « 

[Kiratarjuniya.] 

["To him who has his wrath unimpeded and who is a remover 
of evils, to both of these, men submit tlieniselves of their own 
accord. Of a wrathlcis (quiet) mail on the other hand, even an 
encm}' is not afraid- as people do nqt honour an ungenerous 
though a loving friend.*’] 

[^l^arjc 307]. Here the word Sf^ is used in the sense of a 
‘non-giver* to which its denotation does pot extend. 

Or again 

m fin?! sar i 

’* il &c. &c. 

("Ah! The time \yheu that moon-faced one was seen by me 
is (said to have been) Hark (night), and this the present cuised 
time darkened by the pangs of her separation is said to be (light) 
Da}’, \yhat shoqld I do? Fate is verily averse to my welfare,—; 
or else why is not the tvhole qniverso transformedj fqr pie intq 
that very night ?"'] 

Here fsw means ‘Ml of light’ to which its dpnqtation cqn-: 
not apply. 

An e.xample where the signification is change^ pg agepunt gf 
a prefix— 

“ 5ii?nT-:RTi®r5JiraT ^tsrfgncinsi^rr^Bn^sBn^j 
^fI3^r^5ITgTSI3tTt|^ 

5EiwaT*MTa$mt fe5vi5f«?raT waiajT: n 

[" Ever glorious is the new Dandapac^a (a) of Qauri imU 
' tating her husband’s dance—the Dandapada (or the legs) bearing 
the' splendour of q lotus grown in the taoh of her exquisite 


(o) Tho Sanffitarfitneiara thus defines—"The feet raised high is celled the 
Daud»p3da.'' 
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beatify (tbe loyel}’- growing' sheen of the body)—having for its 
stalk, the large thighs, for its filaments, the lustre of the nails, 
for its ieayes, the bright Alakla paintings fringing the feet, and 
lastly, having the beautiful {inklet for the humming bees.”] 

Here the signification of fel3>a^ is meant to be tr«insferr^J to 
that of 

[Page 310], (9)—To exemplify the threefold Indecorous— 
according as implying Shame, Disgust or luauspiciousness— 

((a) of Shame )— 

irsTssw fairsRiH \ 

vfTtOTfeiT: ^itartTferir^ 11 

[“Whose accomplishments are spoh as belong to none e]s,e,—• . 
of this intelligent man who can bear the curved brow (anger)?]. 
[Page 31 Ij. ( of Disgust)— 

" 5’^^ ff^arr frw' ??? &c., 

[“He who had I^is lips marked witli the fre.ely bestowed 
kissys of a strange woman, haying been hit' (by his wife) with a 
sportive lotus, stood for sometime rubbing his eyes as if pained 
by the dusts of the flower falling in them. The young girl also 
stqod pufSng air with her. budded mouth into, his eyes. And she, 
either through her own mistake or through his cunningneSs was 
often kissed by hini even lyithout any request, &C., for recon¬ 
ciliation.”] ' 

^ and («) of Inauspiciqqsness )— 

[Page 312]. V ^SiqoRfsf^iT Tf fr n^JTVT • 

15 Jim; n 

[“ By the destruction of my beloved, this dense and lovely 
peacock train ruffled by mi^ breeze, is left unrivalled ; for in. the 
presence of the hair-braids of that loyely-braided one, slightly 
ruflfled in dalliance, yet interspersed with flowers, whom could the ^ 
peacock captivate ? ”] 

Among these three “od respectively signify 

shame, disgust and inauspiciousness. 

_ ■ _- -_!-:- 1 - 
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[Tagc 313]. (lO)—To exemplify the Ambiguous ,— 

^argft: 5t^t ek^ gfrai mj «” 

[" Having been embraced by victory in battle, and having 
heaid tlic piopcr series of theae benedictions, have compassion on 
me (or, iiiive comp.'issiou on the captured women),”] 

llere the ambiguity lies in the meaning of the word QsaiT- 
whether it itiiplies the enptive. Vjomen or “revered." 


[Page 31't]. (11)—To exemplify the unintelligible (the 

special technicality of a cert.iin System of Philosophy, &o.)—^ 




[“To him who has his desiica burnt by the extreme lustre of 
true wisdom, the actions though done by him, do not become a 
bondage.”] 

Here, the word irr the sense of ' desire ’ is a special 
technicality of the Voga Philosophy. 

[Page 31C]. (12)—To exemplify the Vulgar (used only by 
lower class of pi-oplel'—' 

"tT^TfirwTaict &c.eKf^=^ nra wj ii” .. 

[“This thy face transferring to itself as it were, the lustre of 
a moonlit night, and these thy buttocks splendid as a golden 
block, captivate the heart."] 

V Here the use of the word Uife is Vulgar. 

[Page 317]. (13)—To exemplify that of iohicK the meaning 
has to be guessed cut. (a) ("Some Indication, like Denotation, is 
conventional, tliroiigli capability, i. e. trailition j some aie accepted 
on the spot for some special purpose; others again, through iiiabi., 
lity, (i. e, neither through traditiou nor with any special motive^ 
are never introdneedwhat is meant here is the third, the sort 
of Indication not rightly allowable)— 

(a] A'quotntlou Iroiu the giohatartika, 

tr—No. 3. Vol. XIX_March., 1807. 

* 
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*0 -tfv ^ 

^ 5^1 rlf?3 •g^SFITrRrTfTi^ « 

["Thy face, 0’slender one! gives n slap as it were on tire 
face of the moon, the beloved of the autumnal full-moon nighl/’^ ■ 

i f 

Here 'subjugation' or defeat is men'Ct to bo indicated by 
“giving a slo;p " (which daiynot be due either to convention or to > 
an}' other motive). 

338]. The .S 3 'ntnctical connection (of the ]R[arika) is 
that tthe following trefer to'Wdtds) only when occurring in^a •com¬ 
pound; liie .preceding-ones referring to words, singly as well n.s 
when forming-a compound. 

(14)—To exemplify tie obscure (having its sigoi6cation 
interrupted.)-— 

••^Tftp 5 i» 7H ^ gfeni? II ” 

["Tb}’actions, t) king! shine like those blooming by the 
light qf him who is born out •oT the eyes of Atri.’’] 

HeVe the meaning is—' like the Kumuda flowers blooming by 
the light of the moon; who was born out of Atri’s eye,’ (and this 
is certainly -obseure). 

(lo)—To exemplify ihat where the predicate ia-suboj'dinaied, ^ ^ 
i. 0 . not properly discriminiited— 

[Page 320]. " gWT5|^g»^T?a^5f’l5Ifl51gTtiTOTfiWT‘ 

^ w lf WTO liB^^TSGfeeF.tlfq’g^mf^qTgtntnt 
ironf taf tusifii? vurctcsw n” 

["What is the use'of these my heads and arms, if I have 
to make eflbrts even in pr^tacting this city of mine,—the heads 
whose greatness (now false) was trumpeted to the world through 
victories gained by the kindness of Siva’s feet, washed 'as they 

^65 
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wese lij' the unimpeded current o€‘ Sliiodl flowing from these (the 
hetadii) majjesbically cut off; and; these; arms, full of intense pride, 
manifesting^ as they did, an intense desire for raising the KailSfia 
niountaiu.”J 

[Pctf/c 321]; Here fwOTTOfa^ny (“ of false greatness ") is not 
a suboidinatc adjunct (a$ it oleatly. is. made), but the chief predi¬ 
cate (and this, is not properly discriminated; being mised upi in 
the Eiihuvrihi compound (stiaftnainiTtiiitj),, and thus appearing 
03 a subordinate adjunct.) 

322]. ©T agaiu— 

“ tiJi: .ti?!: i 

saietgfat «iTJirg3CT?RTO ii 

[/fiiwt. /SaTJli.] 

["She, frequently moving- up the zone of Bakula flowers, 
falling from her hips,—tho zone appearing like the second bow¬ 
string kept by. Cupid, knowing where toi keep, things, iu her 
charge, as it were.”J 

Here only secoiidneas -is to be predicated;, and as such the 
proper reading would bo wiui' I 

[Page 323]. On again— 

B[?3 fsR sTOiprrq n ” 

[Kum. Samh] 

[“His,body is with.an odd number of eyes, he is of unknown 
stock, his wealth might be inferred from bis having the quarters 
for hie- dress,—thus O. thoui fa.wn-eyed one! it there in Qlva, any 
of the q^iialities, even singly, that one looks fon in. ai husband ?■”] 

[Page 324]1 Here what is to be predicated is that his.family 
is. unknown- (hence it should be 'R5i?SfU,3iFw; i), 

On-again—^ 

zn W.airir rigSnlfesflT. HTfrB; anifrl. rl.5. 

II ' 
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[" She w£vs not left by you even for a moment—Bhe, the ocean 
of joy, the one source, as it were of an agency captivating the 
heait, owjug to her great fickleness. Of her now the very men¬ 
tion disgusts you,—voe to us! "j 

[Pttgrc 325]. Here the predication ought to bo negative— 
"sf 5tST'»—as it is in-, 

. fpfJ^Tirrgi:: &o. ” 

f“This is fresh and dense cloud, not a vain-glorious demon. 
This bow at a distance is a rainbow, not the how .of That demon. 
This is the downpour of rain, not a flight of arrows, And lastly, 
this is the lightning bright as a golden line on a test-stone, not 
my beloved Hrya^i ”]; nor is any other signification got at by 
making w 5^* a. compound as it is in the following;— 

"fJTTHTrHTWgCTt gmTHTTO I 

’» ii 

^ sa ©w 

[" Though unterrified, he protected himself; though untroubl- 
ed, he recoarse"to’L»utieS;‘fliCllgit not greedy, he accepted 
and though unattached, he enjoyed pomforts”] where 
1 &c. signify the propriety of fipui &q. 

I (16)—To exemplify that of Contrary Signification or Repug- 

■ Tiant Jviplication — 

N» 

fiii gwirf ” ii 

[Page 329], [“ What shall I describe of him who is a pur¬ 
poseless (disinterested ) friepd, having his actiops as pure as the 
rays of the moon.”] 

Here the meaning desired to be conveyed is that ’’he is a 
friend without any motive of his own; ” the implication however 
is that is a companion in evil deeds.” 

Or again— 

: I 

BRT^T sRTSfiw ftrggrfa ii .. 







["TIig loving wife emliraces the nock of her beloved, rejoic¬ 
ing hor cyos on account of having got iiiin after d long separation.”] 

Ileie the meaning dc.sired to bo conveyed is “Embrace;” 
(but implies a, kind of tliroat-disefl.so 

[Piujc Oi again— '' 

" ^ Wrj3i^ra^T;T?n?Tnrsrfr: 

HJT S?T^5TaT VfWqnSTHT t3Tg3T^?t<m: I 
JTcTRJflT^^iorVlTfg^igfq 

^ fwfl ^?i.5iT fticq: 3R^ " ii 

[” He, wlion. breaking the bow, feared not the revered hus¬ 
band of piva's wife, wlio is quiescent through his sympathy for 
the living creatures. His son Skanda, of coiirso, was the source 
of joy to the universe, on account of his liaving killed the haughty 
demon Taraka (and as such ho eould not he feared). But how 
was, his disciple, I my.'>elf, loved like Skanda, bo lost sight of?" 

[A/'/c 331]. Here the word implies the existence 

of another husband fur Gaurj, 

Or again— 

''ilTtrq ?IgT?57HTi? UTtHaiH! I 

jfFsrgjrOTtu: ” ii’ 

[“ May the husband of Anibikil protcot you,—he in whose 
proximity even Gauii's lion is devoid of all ill-feeling towards the 
ox, which has become piva's means of oonveyance.”] 

[Puge 332]. The word 'afrasHTTirur has a contrary (and re¬ 
pulsive) signification, (sifia^rr moaning ‘mother'), 

To exemplify unmelodiouaness occurring in a compound— 

,sRT 5IT3 ” ti 

_ _ : _ BVCL 
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KiVVA-rKAKAQA. 


[“Slie, wJioso eyes are love^ ami graceful (moving) like 
waves of nectar, is at a distance ; and this season^ accustomed te 
the noise of peacocks, is arrived 

(Here, sjf^^rer^i^wnj ‘ is untnelodibus). 

Similarly are otliers (weak ia grammar, &&) to-be known. 

\Page 333j. 52.—Besides gvctmmatical anomatg^ 
incapahiUtif giving sense and 

DofecU of the sentMce, ‘ i 

unmmngtessness^ the rest are found 
in sentence also; and some of them ia parts of words 
as well. 

Some—i. c. not all. Respeetive examples^— 

(1) ggt fa i gsgwg gr firf??rfiTi^¥^rnitfT i 

[“ Ho studied the Vedas, offered sacriffee to- the Gods and. 
oblations to the fathers, honoured his friends, suppressed the six¬ 
fold (Desire, Anger, Avarice, DeIu.sion, Pride and Elivy) took plea¬ 
sure in polity and uprooted his enemies "J. 

(This is of unmelodioHSBss^^ 

[Faye 335]. (2) "W ug tf I 

3?ria3t?I«JJ7rn^” II 

O* >A N 

["May Indra bring you happiness in succession I and may he- 
strike your enemies with dumbness and deafness!”! 

Here grerast for Indra and for deaf ami dumb are 

not wed. 



WTfnrlTra5|f^q!.?^T5B:” 11 


[“ 0 king, thy fiime shin.es resplendent like the moon—thorn 
having thy sword for thy coiapauion,, and master of the earth 
hounded by the Ocean.”J * 

__ 
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Hero the v?ords i^TiTai, atfT> standing 

I'cs'pectivctj' fof sitiord, ocean, earth, iKoon and fame ,—are mdre 
corntftonly known to bo synonymou'? with arroxo, eapid, forgive- 
nejr.-. ictns and poevR, respeotively (and as sueb have their desired 
significatsoii suppressed). 

TIte above is s.n instance of mppresaed meanvng, 

[Pa(;c 336], (4) Hrag tTauf^ IpffT 

fsfsfT fscfTjT g fa^T i 

^t:55irT^r nTtTOgfBrgg q lTggimT 

s> «1sa 

fgnnT^raciifii^ ” ii 

["You, the Lord of the Earth, spread on all sides, multitude 
of good qualities; and tlicse bards are singiu!; your praises in all 
quarters', and yet thy fame, beautiful and bright as tlie autumnal 
moon, Wanders about open and unfnrU-d.”] 

\Po,ge 837J. Hero tltc words &c. signifying anotlicr 

meaning (the weaver at h's loom, &c.) implies a hatred for the 
panygerised individual ami hence the eignification is improper, 

(5) fstnoymroj i 

' ' X ^ V 

^5ET ” II 

t 

["Having got at beautifully clouded sky, the sun makes the 
lotus’ sleep nm away "]. 

Here the words faonwn, fatmTa^, and can¬ 

not be expressive of heaiitifid, eky, siin, closed and leaves, in which 
sense they are here used, (This is an instance of inexpresaiveneas), 

iPage 338]. (0) " SFJXfqT I 

["The angry army of the king in marching and energetically 
striking; stupefied the enoniies,"] 

Here the words 3uy5<ir, and ^rqsT, produce shame (as 
implying a %comait repairing to her lover, &e.) and hence are 
Indecorous. 

1 _ ■ __ 


KAVYA-PBAKAQA. 


I 


“ q^Tf^JT g WSSTH I 

5aT ss4tt5T ^ura fi 

[“Those who make use other poets’ ideas, eat out of his 
voniittings and sliittiiigs.”] ’ 

{Page 339]. Here the word.s voviitting. Sic. produce disgust 
(and heiiCe this hecotnes Indecorous). 

agifn m nftgKsraa ug n i 
- «gffi gtfg tjraiRT^ ” ii 

[“With all my family I shall go to mj' father’s place; there' 
in proxiiiiit}' with the pure family, all the pangs of my heart will 
be removed.”] 

Heie the words foqiis &c. as signifying th.e crematory, &a' 
are inaiispicioiis^and hence Indecorous. 

(7) nTtfnrgTts'^iT: i 


TiTWiraST ” n 

Or 


[“See this resplendent glory—desirous for heaven,supplied 
with sufficient military force, expert in aichery.’’]*- 

Here we have Ambiguousness ,—^it being doubtful whether 
the words BrtaU, asmw, wur and mean heaven, army, arrrno 
and glory respectively, or drinhing place, shaking, (through in¬ 
toxication ;, begging and ashes. 

[Page 3-tO]. (8) « ^Sgg»TrlTgtr: t 

f Sfffir; fqgRTt^ rig; gtjifeci: ” ii 

[“ 0 friend! that man—by means of knowledge such as self- 
control, &c., and practising mtense renunciation—permanently got 
his loved object.”] 

Here the words ggil Sic, are used in their Togic 

technical sense. ' 

(9) “ Hi:^5T»iran55ilst^qFn wm: i 
SBufH tin ?r|g H gm ggr ** n 
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[“Tills mail having his oheelcs full of beetle leaves, speaks 
lapidly as he eats and drinks always.”] 

Here the words ii55r &c. are vulgar. 

[Page 34-1]. (10) •'» 

TifeaT S3CJI ** U 

["This unshaking object (i. e. the earth) has its third besides 
Goodne.ss and Passion (i. c. Darkness) removed by means of the 
feet of the gem of the sky (the Sun ); so ppen j'our eyes."] 

Here (a) the meaning is that " the Immoveable object (the 
Earth ) has her darkness removed by the Sun, so open your eyes.” 
This meaning has to be guessed out. 

[Page 342]. (11) “ H fjISRTJT I 

TOTratragwiairqHHTna ilwin ” H 

[" Whose heart is not impassioned, on seeing the loveliness 
of tlie elegantly-braided locks of the fawn-eyed one?"] 

Here the syntactical connection of with €twt &c. is 

abstruse, 

(12) “ WrasfiKT^tlHg H htto; 

tr^TO: i 

fvinfvif inRifsTHW ogriuHam fsR eiT 

. [JTajmmomiafa/iJa Act IV.] 

[“In the first place it is a disgrace to me that I have ene¬ 
mies—and even that an ascetic slaughtering before my very eyes, 
the host of my demons; and still Havana lives! Woe, w,oe to 

(a) The Pradlpa ;—The word through its denotation, indicates the word 
bjr which again is the ‘sky’ signified—thus SRT^VI is signified by VPSt 
through Imiicatirc Indication, neither based on tradition, nor brought about for 
any specif! purpose ; and hence it is faulty. 
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kavya-prakA^ia, 


Meghanadal What has come out of the awakened Kumbha- 
kama! And what is the good of my wielding these arms, fully, 
uunecessaril}' developed by plundering the hamlets of heaven!”] 

[Page 343]. Here (a) the proper form should be 

And again, the ‘development of the arm' is the subject 
by itself—and not as qualified by * useless' which ought to have 
been mentioned separately by itself, as the predicate ( and should 
not have been mixed up in a compound). Here the order of 
words is changed; hence the defect lies not in the words but in 
the sentence. • 

[Page 344]. Or again— 

(13) rWfgH I 

str sflii rraiJiH; ” ii 

[” 0 beautiful one I Here is come' who gives the corners of 
your eyes a wavelike motion, brings about an elegant curved' 
motion to 3 ’our eyebiows, and who gives to your body a bodice as 
it were of horripilation.”] 

[Page 345]. Here the words tis and signify merely the 
subject (the predicate; a following 55—being left out.) 

The word HcJ—having the sense of pre-mentioned, known, 
or experienced —does not stand in need of the use of a To' 
exemplify respectively:— 

[Page 346]. giTa§ ^eRTT f T5 ttSTOStfeHlJ I 

[ Raghwoansa XVH.] 

[“ Thinking pure policy to be timidity, pure bravery to be 
beastly, he always joined the two in his actions.”] 


(a) Here the ugubI order of the subject and predicate is inverted; since 
is the predicate and not since as a rule, the predicate must always follow' 

the subject. (Vide the quotations in the Commentary). 
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(Hi? in the sense of lenown)-^ 

“ gu ira ^Ira^nat Jamimurawt sRurf^t i 

^cii 5 ?gT sRcfracRramu irsBW ^ ” ii 

[ Kumdrasambhava V,] 

[“ Two things have attained to deplorable conditions by giv¬ 
ing themselves up to C^iva—^that resplendent lustre of the moon 
and yourself the very moonlight of the world!’’] 

(Hrj in the sense of experienced) (a )— 

[Page 347]. WiWftwf51Hra?RraT 

^ srgH nfaTkw i 

SR^tn srerr 

e\ 

3^!T!? n 

CV 

[ RatndvaU 17.] 

["Trembling and having the ends of thy cloth furling, and 
casting thy those glances on all sides, thou wert burnt by the 
cruel fire enveloped in smoke; and wert not seen."] 

The word also, when used in the latter clause of a sen¬ 
tence, through its power, does not require a HiJ in the previous 
clause. To exemplify— 

[Page 348]. giH tlsfirCTJIrnf^^ I 

[" The lotus on the rising of the lovelier moon, acted wisely, 
that it shut hetSelf up; but this moon took too arrogant a step 
in rising even when the more glorious face of a woman had 
appeared.”] 

(o) Cl. UUaratharita — 

^ « anfiurat i 

auriu Hronapiw rrsr n i 
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When used in the previous clause, however, the word ufj does 
require a following as for example, in the ploka just quoted, 
if the order of the two parts of the hi'st half, w'ere inverted. 
When both (u^ and Htj) are used, then, of course, they stand in 
need of nothing else. Sometimes even when not used, both are 
understood to exist through their power of application,— e, g. 

iPage 349]. “ 5 ?nJT ngUJWgaT 

HRfei H fgwfii HT5 nfH ttr i 

arr ^Tjfq 

g ipisi ” II. 

[^Malatimddhava, Act I.] 
[" Those who would deride me in this ' work, they know 
something^and this is not an attempt for them. Some one equal 
to me will he born, or might be existing even at present,-^i-siuce 
time is infinite and the universe immense."] 

Here the sense is *' this is an attempt for those, who will be 
born, &a” 

Thus the above stanza &c., having a ojj in the 

former part of the sentence, does stand in need of following Hit. 

The (in the stanza) cannot be said to stand for Hi;; 
since in the following couplet does not mean h: t 

JRraaKiRjtrmi^anunV; i 
aa?fi5iTiT ^qmfaaaTa; ” ii 
IRanumanndtaha, Act VI.] 
[“This Spring-time is arrived like Hanuman—'having his 
locks kissed by Vayu hisfather (having its flower filaments wafted 
by the air),.the foremost in the army of Sugriva, the husband of 
Tara (having, a lovely moon) and looked upon by Bama (or 
Hamas woman) under pangs of separation.’*] 

If you make wnr identical with H:;- the use of this latter in 
the following, would be redundant— 
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“ gfy 5 t fersmisfI sbjis?!: i 

>» » 

2115 giI?H5T fI5 ERW mi SH g!ci ” II 

. [“ If this man with his arm armed with sword, who is the 
only equal of Arjuna, were employed by the king in bis work, 
then would the work be perfectly done."] 

[Tags 352]. If it is urged that in the following as' sgjj 
implies HcT, so would vraH do the same— ■ 

^Trmigqfiqfta snTfqw fjir2i5?i35: ” ii 

[“ Whence is there fear to him who sees only your form 
throughout the universe and who jthus finds it full of his own 
followers (full of WrWT nothing else)1"],— 

We reply—If this were so, then in the above stanza wuTf- 
BHfn, tfcc., «!reT would stand in a different clause altogether, as WPO 
does here, and not always together with njf. 

BrJ in proximity with signifies ixlcbrity, c. g.— 
‘^qvi^f^cmrEiq i 

cv 

^sqfira^rl5Ti'^ 55 HSTr ” II 

cv v * 

[ VlnlsaAhara, Act I.] 

[" That fierce and glorious warlike spirit also of the king was 
lost by him in gambling.”] 

[Page 354-]. Objection: In the following— 

" eHW T tind f r55fe 51^5 ^55355 
5f5 ^ 53 5^ I 

55tg 515 5ffRl^ 515315 55^ aW 

«5 «5 -fecTC 553^ W55 5^553” U 

' [Jlfdfatimdd/iava, Act I.] 
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[" 0 thou of manifold forms! who art the receptacle of all 
that is good! be propitiated and ordain to me'permanent pros¬ 
perity ! 0 thou the Lord of the Universe! Whatever evil there is 
in me, remove that 1 And for my good give all prosperity.”],— 

after using the reduplicated uaif why does only'a single 
follow ? 

Reply :—The reduplicated implies collectively all exist- 
ing evils in whichever form rampant; and to all these evils taken 
collectively, does the following BtJ refer. 

[Page 857]. Or again (to exemplify the clausal blemishes in 
a compound)— 

Jim fsBwi m wi^ n iiwm i 
fuTOmiw fgfmn %mi*TOTaT3^T sm, ji^- 
^ai fgmm iimr ” u 

["Did Bharata fall a victim to avarice, that be got this done 
through his mother? Or has our middle mother, degraded her¬ 
self to this feminine inferiority? Both these thoughts of mine 
are wrong,—for he (Bharata) is a noble gentleman's (Hama’s) 
younger brother, and she, (Kaikeyi) the revered one, my father’s 
wife. Thus I think that this evil deed v/as brought about by 
Fate alone.”] 

Here and must have been put independently, 

and not subordinated by being mixed up in a compound. Simi¬ 
larly the other compounds may be exemplified. 

[Page 358]. To exemplify “ contradictory signi/ication ."— 

(14) “ ftiamiT Trjiwg: ftraif^fljrigaJi: i 

h naigm: ” u 

[" Those (victorious kings) merciful, and having the world 
attached to them, lie untroubled after having done with all their 
quarrels, and having their bodies embraced by prosperity.”] 
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Here the meaning desired to be conveyed is that 'those 
merciful kings lie untroubled;’ but the couplet suggests the 
meaning that they have been killed (these having their bodies 
fallen and senses and life disappeared, having fallen on the earth, 
lying in a pool of blood, and having their bodies embraced by 
jackals.’) 

[Pitgc 359]. To exemplify, respectively, the blemishes pos¬ 
sible in particles of words— 

1. (The Unmelodious ):— 

^T^OTT^sniTT: i 

sfcl Jife inflgir3fa'r3IIliigqm- 

[" 'Have done with this attachment to women, an attachment 
w’hich is unsteady, and resembles a dreaming illusion, and quite 
unpleasant in its effects,’ though this truth I do often ponder 
over, yet my inner soul forgets not the fawn-eyed one.”] 

Here the frequent repetition of faitj (is not pleasant to the 

ear.) 

[Page 360]. Or again— 

tasRraJTOT nsi I 

[JC^^mara8ambflava, Canto III] 

[“ Then go for your success and perform the work of the 
Gods; this is to be obtained only through another means. This 
work, to be fulfilled, stands in need of an agent in your person, as 
does sprout before shooting forth, need a supply of water.”] 

Here ^ snd sen are unmelodious. 

2. (To exemplify that of ’Suppressed Meaning ’):— 

[Fagc 361]. ^ ^ ^ 

5RIT?5R#5fEl«ffimm55T^ranfjig VITHWHTH ” II 
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[“Who bears on Iiis peak a heap of mineral substnncos< 
which accomplisli the toUlelo of the celestial females,—he bears 
it like the untimely' red evening hues interspersed with pieces of 
clouds (which would here be the snowj’ peak).’’] 

Here WHT in the sense of 'intoxicated' suppresses the mean¬ 
ing desired to be conveyed. 

3. (To e.xeniplify the Meaningless ):— 

taw %HI»73T • 

sa sa 

w^snfng qpiqm h55TJI^|3T!it ” ii 

[“ The fawn-eyed one is sprinkling her tears profuselj’, sharp¬ 
ening as it were, the arrow’s of Cupid,—the tears (rushing) from 
eyes in which at first has been rubbed the jetty dye, and which 
latterly have been heated, so to say, by the fire of (the pangs 
of separation) blazing high on account of (being blown by) the 
hot breath.’’] 

[Page 362]. Here the plural in is meaningle-ss: since 
onl 3 ’ one ‘fawn-eyed’ woman is spoken of; nor can plurality be as¬ 
signed to the eyes the ground of their manifoldness of action, as in 
&c., on—because these actions are not mentioned here.^ 
Nor does the word (eye) stand here for action. And lastl}’, the 
Atmanepada afH.v in is meaningless; since the action of the 
piincipal verb, (the subjugation of all men of sensibility) does not 
exist in the sul'jeot, the fawn-ej'ed woman, 

4. (To exemplify the Inexpressive ):— 

[Page 363]. “ giqTgraftaqirasiqT 

%.5 giHciaT 

5!w5iH ” ii 

[Balardmdyana, Act II.] 
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[“ Your coacher in archery, was the Destroyer of the Three 
Cities,—your subduahie was Kartikeya(a) (or Kartavirya ?),— 
your abode too, the Ocean forced by your weapons,—and this 
Earth an object of gift (to bo given away) for you;—though all 
this is so, yet my swoid the Ohandrahasa is ashamed at ever hav¬ 
ing competed (or coped) with your Axe, which cut off the head 
of Renuka.”] 

Here (6) in faatl the future-passive-participial affix nij is in¬ 
expressive of the past-participial afiSx W (whicb is meant here). 

5a. (To exemplify the Indecorous in shame )— 

[“A rogue always talks littlo and that too very softly and 
quietly; though in reality he bears a heart made up as it were 
of poison.”] 

Here the use of the word (w'hich is the name of a secret 
part of the body, in the Lata language) is not decent. 

56. (To exemplify the Indecorous in Disgiist)-— 


it 


v: SUrl 


["Under whose vision will this man fall, who is purified, 
by bathing in such sacred places ns Ganga and others, and by 
strengthening all 'his intention or intellect by means of studying 
the Sciences,—he of a birth -gentle and respectable, the (personi¬ 
fied) >-igour of energetic people.”] 

Here the use of the,word gQ (implying blood in a disgust¬ 
ing form) is indecorous. 


(a) Kartavirya would be the better reading,—more in compatible with the 
Furiinic version of Fara 9 iir:mB '8 great victor; over KSrtavltya. And the subjuga- 
tion of ECrtikS;a by Paia 9 Uriima, if it is found iu the PurSnas at all, is not half so 
i well-known in Sanskrit classical literature, as his other victory over KSrtavirya; 
for which latter too was his incarnation. 

(&) The affis U(J expresses the sense of possibility, which implies futurity; 
here, however, the past victory is referred to ; otherwise it would be no eulogy to 
Faia 9 urama. 
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Sc. (To exemplify the Indecorous in inauspicioueness )— 

?raa 5rjj?gg:^ i 
sTOJrar ]a ag^at asfaTOtis aaara: ” n 

(“ 0 frieod ! he who ere this, used to be the one abode as it ■ 
were, of modesty and affection,—how am I to see him, now that 
he has got a position desired only by loa' people ?”J i 

[Page 366]. Here (a) the use of the word 5 h (which implies 
one wiio is dead] is not in good taste. 

6 , (To exemplify the Ambiguous )— 

" giftag giaftii aiaroaCT atagaan^ i 
gia arga^WTS^feawarfa^ " ii 

["In which deed does his energy not manifest itself,—and 
since he is*a virtuous character, join }'our palms (in reverence) to f 
him,"] ' • , 

Here the ambiguity lies in rdoes this mean that ‘for¬ 

merly he used to be virtuous’ (resolving the word into Siw+the ^ 
afinx 5 r:^, signifying previous existence) or that 'he acts in the . 
path of virtue’ (making the word consist in HT^+Bt, the root I 
the aflSx z) (i)- j 

7, (To exemplify the ( 7 ? 4 €ss«d J/ieanmflf)-— 

^'fsEgaia jw i 

agaa aw fawsaa” ii 

[“ What shall be said of this gem of the head-garland of 
kings!—he whose splendour appears such as is bard to be obtained 
even by the word-arrowed beings (the Gods).’’] 

(а) This fault is also found, as remarks the Com., in pahintald VI.— 

simra sor^snuT: F ^riag fa w aw w ifa:'’ i 

(б) PSnini Hi;?’’ is used to denote that which existed he- | 

fore’] (V. iii. 63.) and (ill. u. 16.) ["The affix ta is added .to tho root" 

' char,’ (in the active sense).] 

■ ■ ■■■ 
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[Page 367]. Here by the word is indicated the word ’tVs 
(thus making a name of the Gods, by the relation of ex¬ 

pressing the expressed—an indicative indication, based neither on 
tradition nor on any special motive, and hence faulty). It is not 
on!' the former word of a compound, but also the latter, that 
cannot bear a synonymous change,—e. g. siHVre (cloud) for sihTq 
( ocean); in gg a r n H it i-s the former word (that cannot bear the 
pynon 3 ’mouB change into i3itnn?{pr). 

Though of improper signification, &c., are only forms of 
Incapable of. giving sense, yet they are spoken of separately, 
because we must have had to exemplify' them as so many sub¬ 
divisions, and also because they hare been separately treated of 
by some rhetoricians, 

53-55 .—[Page 368]. The (faulty) sentence is such 
as—(1) of discordant or inap- 

Defects tho SontQiicCj ' ^ 

propnate letters, (2) having the 
Visarga blunted, (3) having the Visarga rejected; 
(4) Cacophonous (of unharmonious Euphony), (5) of 
Unrhythmical metre, (6) Deficient in words, (7) Re¬ 
dundant in words, (8) with repeated words, (9) having 
its excellence receding or falling o£P, (10) Resuming 
the concluded, (11) having a word isolated in a distinct 
half, (12) Devoid of an intended connection, (13) omit¬ 
ting a necessary (adjunct) statement, (14) witli mis¬ 
placed word, (15) having a compound out of place, 
(IS) confused, -(17) parenthetical, (18) Regardless of 
usage, (19) Wanting in Uniformity or Unconsonant, 
(20) Irregular in Syntax, (21) of undesirable or dis¬ 
tasteful second entendre. - 

The concordance of letters with regard-to Rasa will be 
spoken of later on (Gb. TUI.) 
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( 1 ) The opposite of this, is the discord of letters. 

To eremplify this in the Erotic— 

" xuSjTTSios s s g tHrtTrf rrm i 

» c\ ^ 

e;ra5Rtis!T: cm STui ^ ” ii 

[" 0 thou sweet-voiced! Bring about m 3 ' embrace vrith that 
conch-necked one, even for a moment, and thus remove the pain 
of my neck,—of me, who am full to my very throat with longing 
for her.] 

[ Page 369.] To eicemplify’ the same in the Furious— 

"551: §Trannfa$rftiiH5i^rOT5 gsr: gfcai: 
a^irfsra: tifora«?iTapj i 

nT^fegtfad wwvg TOgtTfm «nrafs?i h 

gra ata ^ ” ii 

[ VeiiJsanhSra, Act III.] 

[“This ground is the same where tanks'were filled (by Para- 
gumma) with the blood of slaughtered foes. The disgraceful 
injuij, in the shape of catching bold .of the locks of one's father, 
is the same, (as of Faragurama's father), coming as it does from a 
Kshatriya (Dhrishtadyumna in the present instance, and Karta* 
virya in the case of Jamadagni). And further these my weapons 
too shine resplendent, being the suppressors of the weapons of 
the enemy—(see!} the wrathful son of Drona is doing what' was 
done by Faragurama! ” ] 

Here long compounds and harsh-sounding words would have. 
been more in keeping with the sentiment; as in the following: — 

[Page 370.] ”nTn!mfi%5wm*«avRf«T^Tfg«H5* 

^OTficnftwTna»T3iTf?n?Tqfeg: frang « 

[Mahavirachdrita, Act II] 
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[“ May this blazing and powerful axe of mine be the guest 
of the surface of your neck—my axe through which Hara is 
koown in the world as “ Of broken Axe " ( ); the axe being 

moved by mine, Bhargava’s, pillar-like arms, terrific as being urged 
to action by the wrath excited by the bifurcation of the over 
unbent, bow of ^iva 1" ] 

■ The words in the fourth foot, where there is no wrath (as 
referring to bis preceptor), are quite in harmony with the senti¬ 
ment (love for one’s Ouru). 

[Page 371.] (2)&(3) To exemplify the 'Blunted Viaarga* 
i. e. where the Yisarga is transformed into 3, and ' the Rejected 
Visarga ’— 

[Page 372.] (o) W. I 

UtW ^rqr Q^lfWTfiT WWT f%TOTfgHI.‘ II 

[“ That king, is beautiful in form, expert, humble and firm; 
his servants, strong in intelligeuce, devoted to their master and 
proud of their strength." ] 

(4) Cacophony is the discordance in Euphony; this is three¬ 
fold—(4a) Disjunction, (4h) Indecorousness, and (4c) Harshness:— 

[Page 373.] (4aj To exemplify Disjunction— 

Hrf?! 

Snl*. ” » 

wm: ii 

[" 0 king 1 those thy actions appear bright and resplendent, 
which bear the splendour of the moon even in tlie innermost lower 
world; and the great force of tby intellect and arms directed to 
proper channels brings about tby victory and prosperity, and thus 
thou shiiiest in the world." J 

■ (Here and the whole of the 8rd foot) 

(a) In the first half the Visarga is blunted being changed into 3; and in the 
second it is altogether deleted. 

USS 
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[Po^re 374.] Or again 1 

“ HfT ’jfea i^ TTi ^ T l c a Ta ^ ^^qrggTTfg^: i 

f^Bra?r 5?5mfing^5fiT^TO: *’ ii ' 

["That great man of the exquisitely fascinating splendour in 
his famil}', shines like a pearl, having, like the moon, risen high 
from the rising mount and bearing the resplendence of a splendid 
pearl-necklace.”] 

In the former quotation the optional Disjunction (in cilT^} 
is a fault even when occuring once; on the other hand, where the 
disjunction is caused hy the intervention of a tun? (<3() and the 
like, it is the frequent repetition of such disjunction that consti¬ 
tutes a fault (as in the last example). 

0 

[Page 375.] (46) "ttlTgftJI IPR » 

["This bird of unrestrained action having flown to the sky 
with great velocity, finds it hot there; so rest here.”] 

Here there is indecorousness in Euphony (in QsrasTriT and 

(4c) gToSaftafn; i 

JTOTa hhwt® ” ii ^ 

>a » %> 

["Here near a sandy desert, there is a beatiful line of trees 
offering a good resting place ; hence it is not proper to go through 
it straight, so lower your head a little.”] 

(Here the Euphony becomes harsh). 

[Pai/e 376.] (5) The 17ni^yf/tmical is threefold—(6a) the 
one \vhicli though quite fulfilling the conditions of the metre, is 
yet unmelodious (not pleasing to the ear); (56) the second is that 

o) U^titJ is another name for words in the Dual Number ending in ^-31 and 3 
and Bueh a word docs not change its form. Vidt " ^ g g^ Fggg» nj' •’ 

Panini) and *' aHtUSaT ?ira fgpnf’’ (Panini.) 

m 
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in wbicli there is no hiatus on the last letter of the foot; 
and (5c) the third and the last is that which is not in harmony 
with the predominating Rasa (or sentiment) depicted. 

(5«) To exemplify the first— 

[ Page 377.] '<31: tlTaJW 

jrwjrf^ gawifu Rran i 

• N» ^ 

SRTH fHRT5!n5f?S5Sig II 

[“ There is no doubt that nectar is really nectar-likenor is 
honey otherwise; the fruit of the mango too is of a pleasing and 
exceptionally’ sweet taste. Yet let any disinterested judge, cap¬ 
able of discriminating tastes, assert if anything in this world is 
sweeter than the lips of a beloved wife!’’] 

Here (a) d:c. is not .pleasing to the ear. 

[Page 378.] Or again ' 

“ cl RT fefHHIT^Cir I 

s» » 

9ir? RiRC 5TO siir ft qftRurar” ii 

[" These actions of Cupid's are such as are incapable of being 
abandoned, on. account of their eleg.ance and beauty; they are 
such that even those w’ho think of their non-relinquishableness 
as a fault, cannot but accept it to be a true fact."] 

Here, in the Gatha metre, the close proximity of a 9-syllable 
(two shorts followed by a long, as in and a H-syllable (a 

long followed by two shorts, as in nhe?) is unpleasing to the ear, 
(and is so laid down in works on metre.) 

(55) (To exemplify that where there is no hiatus on the 
last letter of the foot— 

(a) In tho Bartnt motro on tbo sixth letter of every loot there muet be a 
. cssura, a rest. This nils is broken in the preiient instance in the fourth foot vbfre 
i tbo Cth letter, 9T1 u inseparably conuected with the following word; and hence one 
cannot rest on it. 
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ina^ a^rsa: ” it 


[“Tbe season of spring captivates the heart of even an 
ascetic—the season having a collection of black bees humming 
in tbe deep and fascinating fragrance of the full-blown mango- 
blossom, and who enjoys the luxury of Cbowries in the sbape of 
beautiful fresh leaves of trees/’j 

Here (o) iu tbe word ^ifc, tbe letter being sliort, makes 
the metre bait. The proper reading would have been 
drc." 

Or again 

\?aga 380.] “iiaiTWT nUPD^TT^ggr, TJHTT m, 

H JSJ Tig, fefggr nciT set i 
%tn sKtasiTg 

|g TTsr tiafjH gsPrsmin^Tfin graifin ii 

["The mines producing those splendid jewels of qualities 
must have been quite different; lucky that clay; those implements 
too must have been uncommon, by which this young man was 
framed by Brahma; since the weapons fall down from the hands 
of his bright and resplendent enemies; and tbe cloth slurs away 
from the loins of elegant and beautiful women,—both of whom 
lose their senses, (the former through awe and the latter through 
being captivated by his extreme beauty)."] 

Here the fault lies in the shortness of g, ’figg which if changed 
into °qufa, would be all right; since in that case fir, though it is 
in itself short, yet on account of its proximity to a double letter, it 
w'ould attain to a certain length of accent, which would enable it 
I to fulfil all necessary functions required of a long letter. 

(a) Here as in tbe three preceding instances, the ground ot fauUiness lies in 
the slackness of construction. Though the acceut on the last letter is laid down as 
optional and hence the metre is not prosodicallf lame, yet the abort fic, cannot per- j 
form the functions of a long accent, os can the last letters of the foot of Vasanta- 
tilalca and Indrarajifi; and as such the verse becomes unharmonious. 
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(5c) To exemplify the metre discordaut with the Seutiment 
or Ham depicted— 

" f^! ■gr far! Sa ! 

! giim aaj s aa g ala’' h 

[-‘OKing! 0 learned One! 0 friend of poets! Oh! the 
shelter of thousands of Brahmanas! 0 Godlike One! Tlie jewel of 
the assembly of handsome and clever people! Whereto have you 
departed ' And where are we left, 3 'our own!”] 

{Page 381.] This metre, the araer, proper for the Comic, is 
here improperly omploj'ed in connection with the Pathetic. 

(6) To exemplify Deficiency in word — 

*' TrargBT f gr, &c. ” 

(Vide supra, Chap. III. Text, page 70.) 

[Pago 382.] Here (1) an ‘srpRifw;' in connection with ‘.ftoBJl' 
and (2) an before 'fini,' are necessary. 

(7) To exemplify the Redundant word — 

IIJRTJT9 wfHgfgiTgfftq^TH^gtrfTgr; I 

["That king is clean (in heart) like the form of ciystah and 
has, in his heart, reflected all the abstruse principles of science'; 
whose statements and reasonings are well-connected and not con¬ 
tradictory (to Science or Custom), and who brings about the ad¬ 
versity of his enemies.'’] 

[ Page 383.] Here (o) the word siraiTh is redundant. 

Or again, 

" 5inraft» Jifwm f^rn: i 

Jisftr ^ giti gr” n 

(a) Sinco the word by itself alone is enough to connote dtarntss. 


1 g—Ho. G, Vol. XIX,—June, 1897. 
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["It is improper and against the naftiral cmirs.j of event'., j 
that even old men should be affected by sexual desire; and aho i 
that the life or the cnjo^'monfc of women should not be nia.lc to j 

end with the fall of their breasts "] : 

1 

[Page 3S4.] ETere ^ir is redundant,' and ir also hrenhs 
the uniformity of construction with the first half. Thiis if w<; read i 
'JJ^ro we shall require nothing else for the com- | 

pletion of the «ense, 

(8) To exemplify the Repetition (a) of zcoriia — 

*' 5ilfvrilTO?irf?Q I 

tiftfj7wRHn)5rp?Tfem I i 

SKTia 3in? 5t7S3Tar?T53lH3 j 

[*' Thy chcchs appear with (heir paleness waning on account 
of the pre.s.sure caused b}' supporting them on the palms in sleep. 

0 thou beautiful one.' let me know soon of which joung m.sn 
does this signify the coronation, as the crown-prince of sportive¬ 
ness of the king Cupid ? "] 

[Page 335] Here (6) the word in the fourth foot, is 
needlessly repeated. 

(9) To exemplify the i?ecc£Zi«g[c,l or/aKtTjgr ojf o/ JSxecl- 
fence— 

(ft) Tlim »1cfinctl hj' •I'® Co™-—Repofition of wordit ia that where a word pre- 
ciselp the snme as prcriuusly used, is used again witboat any special purpose. 

(b) As suggested by the Com, the hotter reading srould bo 
The ground of this being a fault is that it implies the pour a Tocabulacy .of the 
po.'t aud thus makes tlic feeling of the aiidicoce averse to him. 

(e) In the example given the boar is described as destructive, the elephant the 
more so ; and still more dctructivo is represented the wild buflato. Such being the * 
case, the pmper method would hove been to describe the lion os destroying all 
these and thus showing the excellence, rising gradually in every foot, to the very 
end of the ^b'ka. But this is not done. All the fierce destructiveness of the animals 
is toned down to the quiescent lyingof the lion, captivated by feminine fascinations. 
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[Page 386.1 "er; «R; BH5 WRrsfiT; 

5i: 5s: EB EBI75IT55i: fgERTO ER§ SR^t %35»fl: J 
is ^ sEiTRjiEisnfstiT 

asgraar aan” n 

[■' Where will not the hoar, fierce with his peculiar sound 
make a terrible noise ? Which lotus pouds will not the elephants 
try to render lutusless ? Which forests will not the wild buffalo, 
uproot off?—(all this will be done),—because the lion lies cap¬ 
tivated by the affection of the lioness ij 

[Page 387.] (10) To exemplify the Pe8umptio7i (a) o£ the 
concluded — 

FfT?:R!TWSRW gtrlSBtfTfEISRtat 15; 

wTEu: 55 nafg arj- aagurarwra ^555;" a 

[“ May the tingling of the bangles fallen on account of the 
movements of the arms of the slender-bodied one caused by the 
removal of the bodice,—the tingling which is as it were, the twang 
of Cupid's bow, the singing of the cuckoo in the shape of dalli¬ 
ance, the humming of black bees in the blossom of love, and the 
Gouud of partridges in the shape of graceful sportings,—may all 
this expand your love 1 and also resembling the ring of a ilute 
played to the dancing as it were of youth.” ] 


(a) Thus expLiined by the Zoghu-ilanjutha —“ The u;e of a further qualifica¬ 
tion after the construction (the relation of subject and verb) of the sentence has 
been fully comprehended ;" and cf. the J^radipa —“ The direction of the attentrau, 
by me.mB of further (qualifications) connected tvith it, to a subject, whose conucctiuu 
in the sentence has been fully comprehended." 

The example given is thus shown by the Kivgnpradiiya to come undci the 
above category—"Here the sentence finishes at Ef:; but attcuQou is again directed to 
it by the following qualification wasidf &c., which latter though a compatible 
qualification, is yet unnecessary, on account of the construction of the ecntcnce 
having been completed at Thus the ground of fault, in this, is merely the nced- 
lessucss of the resumption, (here) in the shape of additional qualifications.” 
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qualified (referred to) by 3;, since the connection with the tnean- 
ingB of the several irj is forbidden by the law:—" Terms sub- 
oidinnte, being nil equally (subordinate), standing in need of a 
principal (noun), their mutual connection cannot be." 

(«) If we read we could get the necessary connection. 

(Pays 393.J Or again— 

tRfiRT ndw? garner »75ra: i 
^ fegJT cif?fa wafn ar^ 
m* OTrf53iHfi?w ciaTRf gfiDcrai ” n 

[*‘You are so beautiful; he too is not unfamiliar to hand- 
someness; both of you have proficiency of the extremest degree in 
fine arts; thus fortunately j^our association is quite proper. If the 
issue Avere what it should be, then would the qualifications be 
glorified,”] 

Here we haA'e no H^'witb nff, nor a oar ^ith (and as 

such we cannot have the intended connection). The proper read¬ 
ing would be " 

[Pape 395.3 Or again— 

sreiHi gro gmuftn 

g q i i CT a gg agig i 

feotg w:!: «r»n^5i9 

Cv ^ 

fSfwapiT g yilFHtrjTrfr ^f§T g ” ii 

of 3: nith \3UI<dlf(ini is intended; but tbit is not possible, ss they have different 
C3se endinge. . , 

(o) In this case QQT^lTkTHt would be the direotly qualified of 3: and this 
being ao, every Hif must have every XRf in whatever case, as its qualification. The 
construction being somewhat like this:—QUTWifitftT! fsff 9iOW3j 

guraiWH;?—OTIIl''-«ilrn:, Sf-lfifroau, 3uT’”aT«T: &c. the utter, oq 
&c. being mere qualificatione of tbe ujUlUl^* This is not possible in the original 
reading, since in that case, tbare can be no direct connection between and ^UT* 
Hifunro, owing to the difference of case-terminations. 
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[" 0 king! listen to what had recourse to what, on your tw anging 
the bow in the lialtlcfield,—the bow had recourse to tlic anow'.; 
the airows to the enemy s iicad, this to the ground, the earth 
again to you, you to fame, which lastly to the three w'orId&.”] ' 

[Page 39C.] («; Hero, if we make the third and fourth feet 
the objectives to the verb ‘listen/ then the pioper form should he 
Sratre ajtr^; if on the other hand we make the meaning of the 
whole sentence, the objectire, then the proper form would be 
§Ta:mi: sm:. And further, neither do wrstiB &c. form part and 
parcel of the denotation of the nq; nor are they its qualifying 
terms; nor, lastly, are there questions in the form—‘ by whom ? ’ 

‘ by whom ?.’ 

(a) This is a knotty point and cannot he made very clear without freoly 
drawing upon the Conimentatora. And from among theso ona can do nothing hettiu 
than quota tho E&vyapradipa in full: "Here the connection intanded ia between tha 
two halrea o{ tha'i^ilv^^i thia is by no means possible: since the conuectiou of 
meanings with that of sentence can bo only in the foilun-ing sis ways (J) as a 
s’crb; (2) as one of the cases, (3} as a genitive; (4) as a qualifying term, (5) as a 
cause or reason, and (0] as an amplifying ctauso. Of these (1), (3), (5) and (6), and 
' the qualifications of these,aro not possible with regard to EglcfUig &c. Ko eases arc 
passible, save tho nominative and the obiective. Then sioco the meanings of words 
alono can he tho ohjecta of the verb ‘to listen,' the form, in case of ic. 

being objectives, would be *JU4r»(- If it bo asserted that UiTSUd ic. aro 

objectives, not taken ecrcrslly, but ail conjoined, though themselves unconnected 
With one another, and iiencethe second cose termination cannot apply to &c 

severally,—it is replied that in ^at case, the words being crude substantives, would > 
take tbo form accordingly as thldU^! HHTt See, But, says the Purvapakshin, are 
can construe eSTSUB as the nominatives and BTCTt 4c. as the objectives, of the 
verb ft is replied—This cannot be ; since in that case the construction 

would be an impossibility. Again continues the objector; but 

we can construe thus: ‘UH 2I4T*, HhidriiiiU it is 

replied, that in that case there appeara a difference between tbo nominatives (signified 
by and $T3TTB) and the objectives (Urt aud 2KT:} i and further the expectancy 


IS not gratified there being no nouns mentioned, for which the Off and UW would 
stand’—the Prabha.] The PQrrapakehin conliuues—We can make &c , part > 

and parcel of the meanings of IJ5T 4c, since these latter arc capable of signifying 
the internally intended-objects ; aud as such tho connection of the UtJ with verlt 
being established, that of chIdUd 4c. svould be eo also. To this it is replied—This 
cannot be; Since in that case the re-mention of QiTBQB 4c. would be a needless repe- 
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[Page 399.] Or again— 

“gTqraxn: &c.” [Text, p. 363.] 

Here tJie redtcnle, intended to be .applied to Parn 9 nrnm.a, is 
iindet.sfood as applying to the axe. If we read SiH'SH: for Sin^T. 
then we get the desired connection. 

[Page 400.] Or again— 

“ sttigfTgai: ^ wnaTij tfiWTtrt^T 

^itrijnist^fgnT i 


tition; hence there m n cerUin prediciitirc diHinction befwoeu nf? and &c, 

and the cniiRtriictioii iinut ba^e itaulf eomrliuir on tliiR distinction For the snine 
reason is nls'i eot aside tlio view that SRTZtl? &c are jiaita of the inetining of HH 
irhieh lias to be supplied in tiio second half in aecnnlance iritli the lltT of the first 
half. The objector continues—we can mate nilHaS &c. merely qualifying adjuncts 
to the nominative and objective (signified by Ofj). It is leplied—Not so: for in 
thiit case the construction will hare to be thus explained—WTSUfst 'Sin: 
UFBmHlfelW HrJ WnrnnN-and fu this e.ase the subjective nouns to which 
and qsi refer not being mentioned, the expectancy raised by UrJ and 9^ rem,sius 
cugratified; and further there would result a plurality of constructions in SJTTtqiJ 
giving rising to dificrent aentences .and thus doing away with the very notion of the 
whole as a sentence’— Udyota.] For similar reasons, the view, that * and 

TTTT: &c. are respectively the nominatives .and objectives and and qij &c. arc 
the .attributive adjuncts,' is also set aside, [in both oases the non-gnatificatiou of the 
expectancy raicod by NH ait I OfT Ac. and the anomalous coustructionin ITCT: qij, 
being exactly similar.] The objector continues—all right, granted that Ssy and aft 
of tUemaolves are not capable of construction ; but wo may m.ake the following 
sentences ^IddSH 3ITr; Ac. the replies to the specific questions It is 

replied—This too is not possible, no such question being seen. If you assert that the 
oucstion is assumed and thus gives occasion for the Figure 'Eojoinder,’—we reply 
that this cannot bo: the assumption is nnnecess.sry, since the mention of 
it quite comp-iKWe after the declaration “Sa aSTHlI^HfO^a Ac.,” (even with¬ 
out the qiieslaon.) Now then, springs up the objector—whore lies the fault if we 
construe as *• knIcIbAH Ill'll: WlTdrii:,'' transforming the singular number of 

the verb WTHlfelH f It i« replied—in that case wo shall have a split of the sen¬ 
tence, giving rise to so msiiy independent sentences, tiiere being no coiinectinii be¬ 
tween the two hslves of.the QloVa; and thus would ri suit the Want of Intended 
Connection. (The Udyota proposes the leading—" H*aT;g 
STBTaanTmfefJ^ ”] 
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“^oar: trsira: firarofi:»Tg^5TT«i:rrTrJH: 

noTsiJiifjiiTJaojTa tHfh ^ai fw ” « 

[Vehilsaiihdrtt, Act I.] 

[“ We four are the sacrificial priests; the revered Krishna, the 
spiritual adviser; the king is initiated for the sacrifice of battle; and 
tlie wife is observing a penance; the Kurus are the sacrificial 
goats; the fruit of the sacrifice is the allaj'ment of the pain caused 
hy the molestation of llie beloved; And this bugle is being so 
loudly sounded in order to invite the Kshatriyas to the sacrifice."] 

Here the word Atuasc forming the member of a compound, be¬ 
comes subservient,—and as such it is not construable with Mie 
other members of the sentence (i. e. ^?TOSts &c.) as it should be. 

[Page 402.] Or again 

" 5fgT3iHSr^HT3T &c. ” [Tcaif, p. 300.] 

(rt) Here, the f*rarrg is understood to belong to the aeeuio» 
instead of, as intended, to Bhavani. 

(13) To exemplify the Omission of a Necessary Statevieni: 

fHW HOT iRt HTWT I 
jtsto; ”h 

[mahaviracharita, Act II.] 

["I am captivated by the grand and marvellous deeds seen 
of this superhuman being (Rama); yet I cannot believe (that 
he broke tbe bow.) (Because) this being (Rama) appearing ■ 
ns a heroic boy, is made up'of an immeasurable essence of beauty.”] 

Here, the amplifying predicate of must have been > 

mentioned as Since aorfu nf the following sentence 

t o) Thi« » BAul in nceord&nce viith tbo Ibit that sneb words as fwat, ^ &r., 
rsfer to tbe principal substantive in tbe sentence; and in the present instance tiic 
principal noun is SUSUI?, since it is tbe unniiiiative of tbe sentence. 

aas 
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']ocs require an iiidepeiKleiit word (in the nominative case), in 
order to cstabli^sli its own signification. 

\Pa(jc, 404',] Or again— 

nTtn: i . 

«I5RtTR^IH§lTI5Tgm fawa ” tl [TJshcLharana.'] 

[“ Here I am come after having made the daughter of the 
king of Rakshasas such as having the splendour of her beauty 
rendered fruitful by her connection in a dream, with Aniruddha,— 
1 who am come in accordance with tiie word of Gaurl, and who 
am a{)ovc the desires of Gods and Rakshasas.*’] 

\Page 405.] Here what is to be said is that 'I am above even 
the desires, 4:0.’ (which the words fail to signify). 

Or again— 

"csrfiT fsisr|tH: fattgifaRt i 

s!wqt:n35Tg»m qwftr cqsrfH vw ." ii 

[ Vikramofvafiya. Act IV.] 
[“ 0 thou self-respectful one! What trace of fault do you 
find in me that you give me up, your servant ?—I who have my 
love fixed in you, and have spoken softly and affectionately, and 
whose mind is now tossed away, on account of this breach of love!"] 
Here ‘even a trace of fault’ wrtTviWvraHfh—is what ought 
to have been said. 

[Page 406,] (14) To exemplify The Misplacement ofWwd :— 

" fqwn ggfg 4^^ i 

gg g fg jjot g ” ii 

[Ki/rdMrjuniya, Act V III.] 
[" No woman ever gave up the garland—though dirtied with 
water—that had been knitted and placed on the developed breasts' 
by the lover in presence of her rivals;—the quality lies in the 
love, and not in its tokens! ’’ 

^ 5—No. 7, Vol, XIX.—July, 1897. SqVi 
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(а) Hero tlie proper fornj would have been SRiPa^irasiBT. 

[Page 407.] Or again— 

f?rrr;5R?U^?3CW5nR5n?H:5fiqirIF3^ « 

>» j|i N* ■» 

l?T#rtlT ?[^S5I55I7rr^fI^^nf97H#cIQT 

WTOTo: ^tT55ii?i sHf^aTaTJEr^fa: pth sr: ” ii 

4 •*> 

[“May the curved reel mark made on Prirvati’s check, by 
piva's moon-digit, in her sleep, resting on the knotted hair of Qiva 
caught hold of in dalliance, protect you !—the iiiaik wiped off.liy 
Farvati, aliashed by the smile of her companions, who suspected 
the mark to be of uaiis." 

(б) Here wtz=it 7!7R must have been placed before A-c. 

[Page 409.] (15) To exemplify the Misplaced Compound — 

^3JTH aissfa HTH tnj fvjfjTTa ai?Wr59TiT%H: I 
^3:3CTa^q^TftH?Ft: HratuTH 

lonn ” II 

[‘“Even 3 ’et, this feeling of self-respect, wishes to stay in the 
hearts of women, fortified by the bill-like breasts, woe is to mel’— 
having said this and becoming reddened with rage, the moon, that 
very moment, having spread his baud (raj's) far and wide, draws 
the sword, in the shape of the line of black bees, issuing foi tb 
from the blooming white lily.”] 

Here there are no compounds in the speech of an angry per¬ 
son, the moon, (as is proper); on the contrary, it is found in the 
asserlion of the poet. 

(a) lleinarks the Pradlpa —Here the positiun of the negative is not very happjr: ^ 
...Siuce the meaniug of *1 tBlfergSiST». e. not a few gave it up, implies that ail 
gave it up. 

(i] Since the fact of the mark boing red and curved was the reason of its being 
miataLen for a naituark. 
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[ Page 410.] (16 ) To exemplify the GonfHsed, — i. e. where 
the words and phrases of one sentence are mixed up with another 
sentence— 

*' fgjfJITH ^ qipjfe ®Tq qiSfTiT I 

^^5 5^ qjut nJi^rfaqu^qg '* « 

['•■ Wiiat, do you not see the Lord of your heart, the receptacle 
of many qualities, fallen on your feet? Embrace him in his neck! 
And give up your anger resembling the Darkness of your heart.”] 

If it were a .single sentence it would be fia!ts(see Text, 
p. 318.), but here there are many sentences, the parts of one run¬ 
ning into the others, and thus making the whole a confused mass, 

(IT) To exemplify the Parenthetical — i. e, when a whole 
sentence luns into another— 

" asrSi wrafi??iT3 * ?? flruqr ** n 

•» 

[" Company of bad men, ever given to doing ill of others— 
I tell you the truth—is never to be kept,"] 

Here the third foot has run into the midst of another 
sentence. 

Or again— 

“ ?:nngriT^T sfcsitiS 

qtq^tar g f C3T qaw"t J 

HWffiT jq 5 t?t 

qw ” II 

[" Whose fame repaired to the ocean carrying a message under 
the orders of Lakshmi, (the Goddess of wealth)—the message being 
in the form that—‘ 0 ocean J this sword ( woman ) corroded with 
blood (full of love) which fell on the heads, of. enemies, and 
which was seen by other people falling on elephants (repairing 
to Cbandalas for dalliance),—being attached to this very sword 
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(woman) this king thinks of nothing else—^bo this known to 
you—and by him am I given away to servants.’ ”] 

Here fefefi is unnecess.-irily inserted; and further, the 
implication ( which is contrary to the praise of the King) that the 
Goddess of Avealth will be disappearing from there is also hinted. 

,{18 ) '* For the sound of JtsaVt (anklet) the proper terra is 
said to be ifiiiH and the like {jingling, &c .); for that of birds, 
(warbling) Sec,; for those proceeding at the time of dalliance 
JftWH, nfillH, Sec. (Murmur, &c.); and'that of clouds, nfssjH, and 
the like (thundering ).'* 

These are the Avell-knoAvn forms; and the disregard of such 
accepted rules is Disregard of Usage —which to exemplify— 



sutTeSnnwHRs; to ” n 

^ ©k ©» s> 

[Venrsam/idra, Act HI.) 

[“Whence this unprecedented terrible sound of the ocean of 
battle, pervading the valley mediating between the earth and the 
sky (f. e. all space)—the sound imitating as it were the echo of 
the thunder of dense clouds moved to and fro by Avinds at the 
time of uniA’ersal dissolution?”] 

Here applicable by usage to the sound of frogs, &a, is 
transferred to the ‘lion-roar’ (as the sound of battle is often 
described ). 

[ Page 414.] (19) To exemplify Violated Unifonnity of 
Expression — 

TO fror ttpht i 
?ITri: TO Siroi ”11 


-auc 
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“ trar m jRwqrarmrfiamfT eit i 

^ sj 

f^^wqiTJimriinTwrsTT ftr%: ” ii 

[ Kiralurjiinlytt, Cfinto III ] 
['•These who exert lljcmpeh’cs without nnxiety, to outdo 
ordinary hunianit}’, through desire for comfort, or in order to got 
renown,—to such men's laps success comes of its own accord, an¬ 
xious ns it were ( of his company)."] 

[Pri^rc 418.] Heie we have the violation of the uniformity 
of nflix (in in the midst of others with infinitive nfSxe.s). 

The proper rending would be 

“ H ir: S55 g tJifeqw 1 

>9t ©V ^ 

giw fJitsira ri% 5 gi 3 :T: ” 11 

[Kimarasamhhava, Canto VI.] 
["They having consulted with Himalaya, went to piva and 
told him of the success of his purpose, and then having got his 
leave, they wont to the ethereal regions."] 

Here we have the violation of the uniformity of Pronouns- 
The proper form should have been ' 

jsraBT ^ »i smm 1 

JTOifii ^ ffftHmviT HfsrSv^rgT ” 11 

[Kumilrasamhhava, Canto I.] 
[“Though having sons, the mountain was never tired of look¬ 
ing at that child : Though the spring has quite an endless variety 
of flowers, yet the line of black bees is specially attached to the 
mango-blossom."] 

(a) Here we have the violation of the uniformity of synonym. 
The proper reading would be wSfKmJUTOom*. 

Some however dofeud the ploka by explaining the line 
thus—‘though he had sons, his love for the daughter was great.' 

(a) In tlic oximplo of Ihc Qoirercited in the ploka, what ia mentioned is the 
preference of one epi-cific Oower, tho ilfanjari, among the fiowera used genericilly ; 
but in the first half g? docs not stand in the eamo relation of genae to iSUfU aa 
does tho ‘flower’ to 'Manjari,' ‘ 
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i {Page 421.] “fsnKTsTvmar^rJTfeaill^ T^tr?qTq|:qa*Tnrfn; I 

; fai?aT ^rgar faarrziHniictuTg qs g<Tr^: ” (i 

[Kinlidrjimiya, Cauto II.] 

‘ ["C..ilnmilies ahvi 3 's press upon the non-heroic; all futurity 

is barred for those fallen in calamit}', disiospect is a ceitain lot 
of oris devoid of future prospects; and the disiespectcd is not the 
; proper receptahle of hingly splendour.”] 

I Here we have the violation of the uniforinitj' of prefix (in 
ftfu^ and stTOq), as well as that of Sj’nonvmn (in 
The propci foim should have been 'crafHHti! fstnaffltj i 
W3ts fsttrafe:, ag?rrtJitttTa ^ofuu: i 

[Page 422 ] “ tKTfkrSRT^T 

?a dvjc 3T?5|-T?fi?rfsrT: i 

SflairtiT feiiHn: tifairawin wftraramnTqT; 

^ c* 

mf^gramfinatfiirfi qn wfg sira: ii 

o » 

["At the time of the king’s departure, the town-women gai'e 
indications ns it were of future calamity—some being in her 
courses, and having the beauty of her moon like face dulled, 
appeared like the day ( with a dusted atmo.sphore and a moon not 
very bright, an inauspicious sign); some appeared like the quar¬ 
ters, being devoid of all splendour, and having their minds unsettled 
owing to the fire of the pangs of separation (and the quartern 
looking dull and amazing all animals by' their burning redness— 
another inauspicious mark); some again wandered like the winds* 
and others lastly, trembled like the earth (earthquake being an¬ 
other presage of calamity).”] 

Here we have the violation of the uniformity of Number (in 
and ). The proper reading would be ‘ mrfkafSB^tJrn- 

fsitiiftejn: ’ and wniJiTsir should also 
he changed into 5SW*TTg: fin order to keep the uniformity of the 
tense, all other verbs being in the Past Perfect). 
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[Paflfc 423.J "in??f!7Wrf%trr 

sraTergsfisigqsn trjjsajrwtiTrrTO i ! 
fRi^HT q?3H ' 

s> 

fer^tra ^»HTTnt ^ " ii 

[ ^akuntdla, Act II.] 
[“Now let felle wild buffaloes dangle in the small reservoirs 
of water frequently struck with their horns; let the deer too h.iv- 
ing collected under shade, practise ruminating; and let the boars 
fcnrlc'sly destroy the grass iu the pools; and let this my. bow with 
siring slackened, rest! ” ] 

Here we have the violation of the uniformity of Case-ending 
(in atlBuftlfVr: when all other nouns have the nominative endings). 
Tlie faultless reading would bo “ftrasOT laq^ ^raci jmTaffTtf-’' 

[Page 424.] ■“ qiq!ferIHqWOT^qftir»f JIOTfsnJT* 

>» 

qifwqgiIHfl37T3[qgmiI 9 

>ar 

wtfa TWrrg qTfti: qr^OT^niw n 

[ Mahaviracharita, Act II.3 
[" On the arrival of this sage full of true and unpretended 
wrath, and great through his immense penance and heroism,— 
my arms suddenly throb for action becoming the fresh instructions 
in archery I iiave got, as well as for catching hold of his feet (in' 
reverence).”] 

Here we have violation of the uniformity of sequence. 
“For catching hold of the feet'’^must precede the (archery— 
action) [in order to be in orderly relation with the greatness of 
penance which is mentioned in the fiiat foot, prior to heroism'^. 

Similarly may other forms of violation of wviforniHy be 
followed. . 

[P«<;e 42r] (20 ) To.-exemplify. the Absence o/Orrfer oi* 

i?e(/wfor/ty (r. e. Sintactic Inegularity)— ' , 
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The aiithor next nientious the Defects of Mcnning, or the 
Ideal Defebts, 

55—57.—A (faulty) sense is—(1) Irrelevant, (’2) 

liefccte or Defecto Obscure, ( 3) Contradictory or In- 
inSense. consistent; (4) Tautoplionous or 

Tautological, (5) Irregular in Order, (G) Vulgar, (7) 
Dubious, (8) Inconsectary or Inconsequential; (9 ) 
Opposed to Popular or otberwise Prevalent Ideas; ( 10 ) 
Opposed to Science, (11) Monotonous or Wanting in 
Variet 3 ’, (12) Specified (where no specification is neces- 
sar}-^), (13 ) Unspecified (where specification is needed ), 
(14) Unrestricted (where restriction or limitation is 
necessar}’), (15 ) Limited or Hestricted (where no limi¬ 
tation is necessary ), (l6) Incomplete, (17 ) Introduced 
in a Wrong Place, (18) of Heterogenous or Mismatched 
Associates, (19) of Disagreeable or Distasteful Impli¬ 
cation, (20) of Improper Predicate (21) of Improper 
Attribute or Adjunct, (22) Eesuming the Concluded, 
and ( 23 ) Indecorous. 

{Page 429.] These are exemplified in order— 


(1) The Irrelevant. I r 


[" Glorious is the sun, making to smile the lotus having its 
fragrance wafted by the breeze—the sun who has given up all 
pleasure of rest, on account of his' travelling along the limitless 
ethereal path.”] 

Here the words ’afHiafiH, &c., even if left out, would not mar 
the sense of the Qloka, and hence are irrelevant, not inconsistent 
or repeated. 


{Page 431.] “ 

(2) The Obscure. r 

>a ^ sS % 
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riT IIHT ^ *n5?n9 I 

^rer^nTOTSiTf^ FBfifWW uuH ^gij: ” ii 

«o 

["How can the works of a poet (the brightness of the sun^, 
shining in the atmosphere of poetry^ (shining in the sky expanded 
like a great poem), manifesting variform sweetness (lovely on 
account of brightness), being acquainted with difficult poetry, 
( covered .with clouds), how can such poetry be clear—the poetry 
(or the brightness of the sun ) where in the mature ( great) God¬ 
dess of Speech ( River) of manifold ways and sweet owing to the 
flow of ueotar, produces a splendid charm (bears clear water )?’’] 
[Page 432.] The sense in brief of the above is—The works 
of the poet wherein the Goddess of Speech traversing three ways 
—the soft, ftinciful and medium—produces a charm, how cau 
such poetry accustomed to hard poems, be appreciated like otlier 
minor poems? and again, how can the sunshine, wherein flows the 
three-wayed River Ganga, be lovely when covered with clouds ? 

(Here the double enteqdre of the Qloka is not easily com¬ 
prehensible,) 

iTgifciiTOa: usqfwj 5 i 

JOT g irfsOT OTHr ^ 

niOTOT^i; jr xm jrtTwg: ” h 

[Malatimrldhava, Act I.] 
[“There are in the world many glorious entities, such as the 
sheen of the new moon, &c., which are naturally lovely and ravish 
the heart. Yet to mj’self the fact of her becoming the moon¬ 
shine of my eyes, rras the one julalant event in my life.’’] 

[Pogrc 433.] Here the very “ moonshine” which is depreciat¬ 
ingly mentioned in the flrsc half is mentioned as an exalting attri¬ 
bute in the latter portion,—in which fact lies the inconsistency. 


In &c.,” [Text, pp. Ill—12] when he had already 


(I} l^autotogy. 


called "0 Arjuna! &c.,*’ the repetition of 
the name in &c., is tautological. 
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Pr again— 

jajnura nirfRaf? nrr ’Hlg^'tscgrnuTR i 

gvfflT^ si^ §iR nsg ' 9 

?iR%nt5 Jtnw wawrasBi^r: ’' n 

- ■" ' [l^msamh^ra, Act III.] 

[“ My father, the preceptor of all the foremost of all archers, 
and acting like the submarine fire in the midst of the ocean of 
eueinies peryaded by jthe flame of weapops,—this niy father being 
the Ipader qf the army, have done with this flurry. Kama I go lo 
tlje affpay! P jip'ipa and Kiitavarman! give up hesitation. When 
my fathpp helped by his bo}v enteps ^he fray, whence the cause of 
fear?”]" 

[■Paffe 435.] Here the fourth foot is an useless repetitiqn. 

(5 ) Tho Irregular. “ I 

3?3T5i3?^ ” II 

[“ 0 gem of kings' who are jubilant over the gift of non- 
povprtj", t, e. wealth! give me a horse, or an intoxicated elephant.'!] 

Here the proper order should have been to mention ‘ple- 
pbant’ first. 

[Paffe 436.] 3Rra3?i 

(0) 'Hie Vulgar. lEcjfRft? ^Ict^lj H I 

risft RiRt 

Cv 

SFf^U ” II 

^ >9 N 9 N 

[" As long M this person is sleeping here, I sleep, what harm 
accrues to you ? So remove yoqr band and expand your thjghs.”] 

Th,e sppaker, h.ere, is vulgar ( or inexpert). 

fPflge 437.] In “airSQgrWio, &c.” [Text, p. 2G5] the sense 

is doubtful when the occasion of the 

(/ ) Dubious. ! . . ’ ’ 

speech is unknoirn. When, however, it is 

known, ^ spoken by either fhe Questistic or the Erotic nian, then 
of course, the sense is ^certained. 


8»8 
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(S> lnr,ou£»<iuoiitia}, qfo7gWTM!fgH»rtl 

?iWTsrTacr^qwg ^51 fra fguu: 1 

^ >9 

fg;i?S SHOTSRT^ g WWTiJ 

ifeSr^ Ttresr fgrff^gwfir J?fr: rafei wan 11 

|| Venluamhara, Act III.] 

[" Oh '. weapons, rest, now that I here lay you aside—^you who, 
though inconsistent with his caste, were taken up by my father, 
fcai'ing trouble; q.ud through ^yho3e valour, nothing was left to 
be your mark, and now by whom you. have been given up, not 
through fear, but through grief for his son!”] 

[I’apfl 43S.] Here the reason for his own laying aside of 
weapons is not mjeutioued. 

[Pape 439.] *-‘?2StT 

““ vrre ^33 1 

fs.ftgisEnqraiiTOiqyqTf^ ^j^fagqr 
fra ^rUT gsB qiCSRqfjni fefqffifra” H 

’ • • • cv * ^ 

[” 0 tho 4 whose face abasl.ies the lotus! \yho told you that 
this thy bapgle is gol<ien, which yojf beliej'e ? This is the disc of 
the Qod of Loy® placed, through his love for you, on your wrist,— 
the disc beipg the ^reat weapon capable of captivating even the 
incaptiyahl,e.”^ 

The disc of Gupid is j^ot popularly knowm. 

0r agaip— 

picftijm r. « 

^ finf m qrai sfq 

japjjqf^raiilTcraf »’ ii 

s» 

[ o 0 travellers! giyo up the road tljat goe? by the Godav^rj, 
look ojut for another yoad. For there the r,ed A 9 oka h^is Ips fresh 
sproifts shooting fortl), being operated upon by the lotus feejt pf 
some mischievous wQipnu.” ] 
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It is a fact known to Poets that tlie A 9 oka blossoms—and 
not sprouts—by being touched by the woman’s foot. 

[Page 441.] In the following e.vample— 

^ mitqf i 

viafi: ?it 

fflJsru^junrgTiiTO^, giHife **« 

["On the occasion'of a certain woman going slowly, dressed 
in svhite garments and ornaments, the moon disappeared; after 
that your fame was sung by some one, by means of which she 
fearlessly went to her lover’s house—so, Js there a place where you 
are not a source of comfort ? ’’ ]— 

Though the mention of the bright form of the shapeless Fame 
is against popular ideas, yet being quite conformable to the ideas 
of poets, it is not faulty. 

(10) The unscientme. “5(151 ^fSTT f!?in]f^ajT=iRsra gret gg: \ 
gRifegrig RTTEon fi g'g^Tgg g wfg g ” ti 

[ “ The learned man having bathed in the night e.tp]ains and 
listens to various sciences throughout the day.’’ ] 

Here, bathing at night, except on special occasions, such as 
the lunar eclipse, &c., is, against the Code of Duty. 

“ggsRgfg i 

gig ht fgtngrggr **» 

[“The force of whose arms is unmhtcbed, ta such a king the 
following of the sixfold policy, is truly superfluous.” ] 

This is against the Code of Polity. 

[Page 442.] “fgwg ‘ 

' giTH sht RS^trj^gnrfeRiT^ " U 
[“ The woman, the altar, as it were of Love, haying removed 
her bracelet, bore the line of nail marks made by her lover.”] 
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[Page 443.] The arm is not the proper place for nail marks, 
and hence this is opposed to the Erotic Science of Science of Love. 

c:?ira1i3f|’5ff6t\af fa3ra%|^ i 

[“Having set asido the hard following of the eightfold Yoga, 
the crowngern of Yogi-s, got final emancipation, after having got 
at discriminative knowledge.”] 

The proper course, in accordance with the Yoga System, is 
(1) discriminative knowledge, then ( 2 ) the Samprajnyata Yoga 
accompanied by a process of reasoning; (3) the Asamprajnj’ata 
Yoga based on the Piirusha alone, and then (4) Final Emancipa¬ 
tion ; and the mention of such emancipation as following directly 
after mere discriminative knowledge is against Yoga doctrines. 

Similarly, opposition to 'other sciences may be exemplified. 

[Page 444.] “RTiclT: 

«n^d wL^ug?u"va!rcT ^ I 

fawra^ffa: 

f^a aa^ar agFjnaa; fsR^ ” ii 

[ " All-afTording wealth has been attained— what then ? The 
foot was placed on the enemy’s head—what then ? Friends were 
satisfied with wealth—what then ? The body of men lasted for a 
Ealpa—what then ? ” ] 

Hero the frefi[uent repetition of * what then ? ’ is Monotonous, 
A similar monotony is avoided in the following:— 

“ Ufa: ac^arair 5 ^ f^suga^ 
uTk a UTt5m%2 fumra: 1 
arsraiutu ala 
iT?fa?a aamfeuTfacar" 11 
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[“ Oh j make the night black with ink dust! apply or use some 
incantations or other means to take away the splendeur of the 
■white lotus' Smash the moon to pieces on a piece of stone ! So 
that I might be able to sec the teYi sides stamped with her face.”] 

(a) Here the 'night’ must have been particulaiised as the 
' moonlit niglits.’ 

HT jaiT^T: i 
faf^HT waRT a aiw 
ar^T jw” ii 

[“O thou receptacle, of crocodiles, do not disrespect these 
gem.s by hitting them with stones moved to and fro by the waves. 
For, was not even Naiayana made your beggar, owing to Kaus- 
tubha.’’] 

{Page 4.50.] Here the proper reading (6) should have been 
“ Fiit &e.,” thus referririg to ‘ gems ’ in general. 

(10) Incomi'Iete. sT^ a tR^iRTfirr: hStt: aga 

HCTOtfaf^gafiiHT am^HaT aiJaar i 
^raiq g atw maataar fatiaa airaa; 
g sHiraH^tinaw 5a: ssasataRii 

[Mahavirackarita, Act II.] 

[*' 0 Lord, even on exhibiting beggarlines.s, the desired ob¬ 
ject has not been obtained,—nay to her has been joined the son 
or Darjaratha, your enemy, who hates you. How can you, the ten- 
fused Lord of the world, bear this, and the excess of an enemy’s 
pride and fame and the derogation of your own ? and this the gem of 
wonien! ”] 

( B ) Pratllpn .—“ Since Hie other tinll of nights- the dark ones—heiug naturally 
dark, do not need any further darkening.” 

(If) Pradipa. —For as the passage stand*, the impropriety of disrespect toW.ards 
gems ill general, is not shown by inoiitioning merely lv.uistuhha a particular gem, as 
hlivilig done the ocean as important service* ^ 


^ ?:—Ifo. 9, Vol. XIX.—.September, 1897. 
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Here the sentence requires (a)—‘ the giving up of the gem of 
•woman'—to complete its senses Hor is it proper to construe 
&o. with tnc^. 

iPage 452.] “saTST tEtT^nn 

in wfwWriqnf feaiT ^ I 

Brqf«B|figtr.T^§ 5 HedT ^HcRT c!M?H 

^ train;, g? n qn; tra acn: ” « 

[IJnlaramayana, Act I.] 

[“ His commands borne by Indra on bis head! the sciences 
his fresh eyes! His devotion to pivaLanka his beautiful 
residence! His birth too in the family of Brahma! Oh a similar • 
bridegroom could not be found ! Had he not been Havana (the 
terrifying )! But where do all excellences reside ?”] 

[Page 453.] (6) Here the sentence must have been com¬ 
pleted at iraiHJ 

wti? 5ntt I 

WtI UtiSHT ” !l 

[ “ The intellect is ornamented by science; foolishness by fri- ^ 
volity; woman by lasciviousness (or pride); river by water; the 
night by the moon; equanimity by meditation; and kingliness 
by policy.” ] 

[Patjre 454.] Here the associating of such excellent subjects 
as ‘ science,’ &c., with the degrading ones ‘ foolishness,' &c., is an 
extremely improper and heterogenous match. 

( a ) Pradipa. —Since tliero cannot bo auger on.tbe 'gem of women,’ but on the 

'reliiiqui&biiig' of her.It cannot construed with u4.t;U, since this term bos ita 

Beiii>e completed in,the thiid foot and requite:) nothing moie fur its cotiipletiou. 

(6) Pradipa, —Since the ineaiiiug desired to be conveyed in the abandoning of 
the idea of uiariying SftS to It.’ir.ina uu the ground of his hmug a source of terror 
to the •world. Aud this sense is fully completed at in fact the'following 

eeutence perverts the desired meautug. 


sec 
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In "-rUsinnT^HTSTr” XText, p. 411] a 
(IP rO/PmBreesWo „ ^ ‘ i.t, -ll 

second Entendri', eenae—that tho Goddess of wealth will 

disappear thence—^is implied hy 
8.t?T. 

Predie-itiosi, Iropi-oper 

*r^g:?irTiS5in JTafwsa fiT:Smgia i 

^ s> 

TO STOT J3EI tT:5IT?a?im 

wm wsr;” ii 

■ [Veiyisamlmra, Act III.] 
["To-niglit 3 ’ou will sleep so soundly, as to be awakened,with 
eulogistic songs with some effort. The world will be without 
Kiishna, Pandavas and the Fanchalas; thus to-day will he finished 
tho talk of battle of Kshatriyas; be the earth to-day rid of the 
weight of the forest of ourgenemics.*’] 

Here the proper predicate (necessary for the gratification of 
tho expectancy raised )'should he * traipt 
\Page 456]. Or again— 

^^ rv 


H jfti sncgJT^w^HNfaT; spj 

cv >» 

fescwfti ii^ snnn^lH” n 

^ sa 

["The earth was emptied by the snakes, having won confi¬ 
dence by moans of their show of living on pure air j these snakes 
too were devoured hy the peacocks -undergoing- the penance of 
drinking only of a drop of-rain; these peacocks again in their 
turn were killed by the fowlers weaving deer»skins; even knowing 
all these results of religious hypocrisy and rogueiy, men accept 
these as excellences,”] 

( a ) Here the order of the * living on air ’ &o,, must be changed. 

(a) In order to Imve them in grtidufklly rising order of the hardness ol the 
penn^co each wos'iindergoingi 
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[Page. 457]. “ m 

fsrefiiTTfirsRJT I 

^iTTitTfi^r ira5i5^ 

mi 751^127 gi\!75r .^33PIT ” 11 
[*' 0 tliou, the ornament of woman’s hands ! shelter of black 
bees! destro 3 'er of shame in dalliance of love! 0 suppressor of 
lives of (persons) separated (from their beloved)! ornament' of 
the chief of lakes! thou whose leaves are moving! 0 blue lotus ! 
My friend ! I am dejected 1 remove my delusion! and say where 
is the moon-faced one '"] • 

(a) Here the adjunct 'suppressor of the lives of separated per¬ 
sons ’ should not have been said. 

[Pa^re 458]. In mr^HTgrr &c.” [Text, p. 411] the 

( 22 ) Heaumirg the Sense having been once concluded with 
Concluded. fqf^^ H js '^gain resumed. 

(2S) The Indecorous, mSfim fegcftTOI: f 

7IS7T mai sr crar ” ti 

[ The fall of an evi^ person, always vain, and trying to kill 
others and always giving to hnding faults, is such that he can 
never rise again.]’’ 

In this, the implication to the male organ is hinted. 

[Page 459]. In the above examples where only one fault basy 
been shown, there exist other faults also, but these were not men¬ 
tioned as not being germane to the occasion. 

58 (contd.) In such words as (ear-ring on 

Exceptions to thenfore- the^ear’), the mention of the word 
‘uuir’ (ear) is for denoting proxi¬ 
mity, &o. 

The w'ord WSRiH itself signifies an ' ear-ring ’; and then the 
addition of a further ‘ ear ’ simply denotes the position of the 
ear-ring on the ear ( worn on the ear ). e. g. 

(n) Pradipa .—Since en object irhich was the destrover of tto lives of.separat¬ 
ed lovers, could not possiblf tell of the yvhereabouts of bis beloved and thus eave 
his life? 
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[Page 400]. SRTHTSrRHH folrT I 

CV ^ 

rrag $r»7%faan^ts ti 

^qlrrvKmTSR^Tfkafsc^r^aH: i 

Na 

[“By tlio car-ring on. her ear, all other oi'uaments have been 
suLjtig.Urd; aud similarly does shine the kmidala i/n her ear.”] 

[The men rendering all the sides fragrant with perfumes and 
(as such ) having the black-bee hamming about them, came, with 
head-ornaments on their head.”] 

Here the words ROT, and furct denote the position of 
the ornaments when worn. 

[P«(7c 461]. ‘*fg^tDTflTntqn:T?H5RrT^ I 

traiiT m ” ii 

[ " Throbbing was thy arm, toughened by the marks made by 
the hovMring on the bout and terrible through rending the oppo¬ 
nents, in the intervals of battle.” ] 

Here the word ‘vig;’ connotes the bowstring as applied to 
the bow. Elsewhere, as in the following:— 

SRKTilt ” n 

[“In W’hose (Kartavirya’s) prison lived till his propitiation— 
the Eord of Lankjv, the subduer of Indi a, having his arras rendered 
motionless on being bound with the bowstring, w'ith his series of 
mouths panting.”] 

Hero we have the word SRi by itself (since here the string 
^Yitho^t the bovr is meant.) 

nfRT^Ticq! 5Wf?T ” H 

[“The pearl-necklace accompanied with the conscipusnoss, 
of the gracefulness of the woman on the embrace of the Lord of 
her life, appears ns if it w'ere the smile of the breasts.” ] 
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\Paqc 462]. Here the word ‘ pearl ’ is mentioned, in order to 
denote the fact of the necklace being unmiixed with other gems 
(i. e. made exclusively of pearls ). 

riTt^ H 9 finsm: \ 

^ ht ” n 

[“That richness of beauty, youth, and those elegant graces! 
whom does she not attract, like a flower garland attracting the 
black-bees ” ?] 

Here the wokI ‘flovrer’ connotes 'beavttifnl nnd fragrant 
flo^vers; since mere ' garland ’ (*JT5tT) ^rithout any prefix, is enough 
for denoting a ‘ flower-garland.’ 

58 (conoid.) These (the above) are defended on the> 
fl'ronnrf of usage. 

We could not use as we do eh<ui3riti. 

\Paffe 463]. In such instances as 

“ vPiTs ww gr# fgTngrernirrflisfbj ” 

[ " Uttered aweet and clear words."],— 

Inasmuch as we could get exactly the same qualificatory meant 
ing by making *rgr $:c. adverbial adjuncts,—it would not bo 
proper to assort with regard to the above that " sometimes words 
are to be used in order to admit of qualifications to meanings, 
though these might have been fully comprehended 'beforehand."— 
(Famano.) (a) 

The rale just quoted, however, applies to the following:— 

*' |rn5 i 

xiTSTwt HOTWig gsrau g fesra ” n 

®v 

[“Though walking swiftly with -feet without shoes, oyer e 
great distance, he is not tired."] 

( Where the adjective compound ‘SUIT, <ko.*.is not capable of 
being made an adverbial adjunct.) 


, (a) Vamana has' said that in the e»inp)e quoted, though the meaning of' Vak' 

is already implied in “JagSda," yet the use of "'Vnt” becomes necessaiy for the 
purpose of enabling tbe use of such adjuncts as “ MadhutSm, &o. This is not pro* 
per, beennso “Madfauram &c., could as reasonably have been lised as adrerbial 
adjuncts to tbe verb "Jagsda.” ^ 


. ‘AOS 
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Esjiinpl''" ill onlor—■ 

- TaigiTrau^: Efifesa^ ?r ?iii 

[“Some men arc non-rcceptacles of excellence ami progrc":." 
(die grammatical nnd ir/WJ/i/) like the root fflvilsr and 

gtils;; .•;otnt'again aic like tiic affix fe? never admitting of cx* 
cellencc (jnr) even near tliem.”] 

( Here the Fjieaker ip n granimaiian.) 

and '• ZJ5T tTSrasCJTfsraTtScr I 

•sqTwaTti vi?TswitS g gnrgw ” ii 

[•'When I Few 3 'oti, wcll-veiscd in gramlnaticnl Icnoivlcdge, I 
remembered in\- teaclicr and became elated with joy.’’] 

(Ileic the giaininniian is described ) 

[Pa'jc 4d«]. " ^g H Tri g ^fgitng!^gt-7;gT aitn r qi | -t n» 

q]H^T^tw.g!5ng?tnT»vincgTO?5Wf- 

vnafn ” » 

s» V 

[" Sec bow prondlj' she advnnce.s, filling the alrnnspbcro v.dtli 
tlio jingling of her dangling ornaments consisting of sc.ilcs- and 
tbigli-biinu.. kniitcd together in thecntiaihs,—and her bod\’ looking 
teriiblc oaing to be moving breasts appearing in her front covered 
with the mndlike blood which she had first drunk and then 
vomitted.”] 

(Here we liave the Abhorrent Jtasa depicted and as such long 
and harsh-.'-ounding compounds are not out of place.) 


[Page 4G9]. To exemplify non-faultiuess arising from the 
speciality’ of the described ,— 

“ mn^: fsfig gfean: 

ns gga f«, g ^ i 


k: to 


fesgti’Tfgfg gf^cPj ” « 


i 


I 



U08 
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[" O plephants—wliat of Iby cries I and 0 jackals! what of 
those usele.ss strutlings! O deer and Imffalos! wherefore is your 
pride ? Who is not hrave in solitude ? Roaring would be veal 
roaring, when in the presence of the ocean-like sound of the lion, 
having Iiis mains llurred through wrath.”] 

Here a ‘lien’ being the object described, the harshness of 
the ^Y(u•tl.s is not fault)'. 

To exemplify non-faultiness arising from the speciality of the 
occasion — 

Hwg gi5iaf^ fsR ariaTg^n fiiT: i ’ 

^?jfqi3CT?faJiJrinn qair^msii fa: ” ii 

[ Vilsramorvagiya, Act IV.] 

[“0 red A(^oka! whore has the slender-waisted one gone 
leaving her loving person ? Why do you deceitfully move your 
wind-blown heads, as if denying your having seen her? But with¬ 
out the touch of her feet, whence are these your blossoms, having 
their leaves cut by the swarm of blackbees collected through an¬ 
xiety?”] 

Here since the speech belongs to one angered at the shaking 
of the head, therefore Harshness is not faulty. 

Where there is no Rasa, the faults cease to be either faults 
or excellences— e. g, 

[Page 471]. “ 

^grPfTrJT?!^: WTTft? HJUWcR Tl; I 

[ " May these solar rays, to whom are offered libations by the 
great Rishis, remove the throng of yonv sins—the sun who has 
his action impeded owing to his extreme kindness, and who resets 
j up the bodies of lepers after having cured them of their diseases, 


, g—No. 10, Vol. XLV—-October, 1897. 
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the lepers hawng, through their sius, their nose, bands and legs 
I torn asunder, their bodies full of ulcers, and hence having tbeir 
voice indistinctly gurgling "] 

(This is nonfunctional, since importance is attached to mere 
alliteration, and not to the heroic kindness of the sun.) 

[Page 472]. To exemplify the * non-used ’ and ‘ suppressed 
meaning* as not faulty in Qleaha (Double Entendre.) 

irgT g §T.raTwg i 

uwTf: fFc? g gwTH^r; 

grairg sigr mgg: '* ii 

["May the all-giver husband of Lakshmi protect you,— 
Krishna whahas destroyed Sakata, being unborn who subjugated 
Bali, He who assumed a female form, the subduer of the proud ser¬ 
pent (the Kaliya), the substrate of sounds, the supporter of the 
mountain and the earth, whose eulogised name the Devas assert to 
be the head-cutter of the troubler of the moon (Rahu) and who 
made the abode of the Yadavas,”— 

This with reference to Krishna; when applied to piva, the 
translation would be,— 

“May the husband of Uma ever protect you,—He the des-^ 
troyer of the mindborn, who turned into an arrow the body of the 
subjugator of Bali, who has for his necklace and bangles the big 
serpents, who bears the Ganga, having the moon on his forehead, 
whose eulogised name given by the Gods, is Hara, the destroyer 
of Andhaka."] 

[Page 474]. The ‘indecorous’ sometimes becomes an excel¬ 
lence ; as in conversations concerning dalliance; as is laid down by 
the Science of Love—" The secret objects are to be concealed by ' 
means of words with double meaning,—” e. g. 

gjgra sTfiragTtrrfgiTfgg I , 
wg: gg: giggifafatrsiH ” ii 
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and also in Quietcstic conversations,—c. g, 

ciraa" ii 

and in 

“ iranrs^hiFT 

^TfSRj qTJt^rjjrar: ?Tir i 

•O \» 

^rBTOTfwwg: aafka^r^ 

?g5?iT «5ig 5RW5T§ar; ^r^ror: ” ii 

[ Veni8a7hhara\ 

[Ma)- the sons of Pundu together with Krishna be happy, 
having the lire of eneniity extinguished by the death of enemies. 
And let the Kauravas with their followers, rest (die) having ruled 
over the attached universe (covering the earth with blood) and 
having their quarrels stopped (having their bodies cut),”] 

Tins is a presage of future calamity (to the enemy of the 
hero; and as such is an excellence, and not a defect.) 

[Pajrc 476]. The “ambiguous” also becomes sometimes an 
excellence—bj' having its connotation restricted, through the spe¬ 
ciality of the person addressed; and ending in connotation of 
disguised eulogy,—c. g. 

*‘q?I3iTa?gWT^ JTfarrfsTtStwftsT;? I 
>• ^ 

[“ 0 Lord! at present the houses of both of us are similar— 
yours being full of large golden pots (and mine full of the 
troublous shrickings of children), with all the servants ornament¬ 
ed (with inmates lying on the ground), and teeming with great 
elephants (covered with mouse-dust).”] 

[Page 477]. When the speaker and the person addressed 
are both learned men, then ' incomprehensibility * becomes an ex¬ 
cellence,—c. g. 
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I 

— - . . . . . . . .( 

(a) ‘‘sifTWKmT 

fgfeaa$Tti?3rq; ^rfafJitsT: i 
3 huot smmxjT ar tncRrrg 

nwT^w: EHarrasnr affi tawr^Ttnn ii 

>4 ^ 

[reiirsa7«7tdm, Act I.] 

[“How can this (Hurj’odbana) blinded with dehi-sion, know 
the eteiual God whom onl^- those perceive who, fixed in goodness, 
have outgrown the qualities of Darkness and FoulnchS; and who 
have their knot of Daikuess cut b^' the flow of knowledge, given 
to pure unqualified-Yoga, rejoicing in (contemplation of) the soul.”] 

[Page 478]. In Solhloquy also (‘iucompreheiisibilit^’' is an 
excellence),— e.g. 

" trpra5K5WJIT^g;ii*IUlfelHTrJ7T 
* 

f fk fg%5?rif|st ni i 

^ ” ti 

[il/dlatinidfi/iafa, Act V.] 

[“ Glorious is the Lord of the Female Deity, Qiva, possessed 
of manifold potentiality, Having His self located within the circle 
of the sixteenfold artery ( Manipura); and who has His form in 
the heart, the Giver of success to those knowing it (His form)—^ 
piva who is looked for by devotees vvith steady minSs.”] . 

[Page 479]. The ‘ vulgar ’ becomes an excellence when spoken 
by the lower class of people,—c. g. 

S ftitygrclafar sri S i 

>o 



ICarjruramgTiJarf.] 


( a) -The Yogi teclinicalities used here cease to be faults, tlie speaker and the 
addiGssed both being learned men—Bblmasuna and S.thadera—and os such, there 
being little chance of iucomprehensibilitf. 
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[‘‘Tlio'.o Siiulhnvriia trees arc dear to me which hear fruits 
liKc- rice; as also are those blooming and resembling the squeezed 
buflabi curd.''] 

[Parje -ISO], Here the words tKawUTH, JiTf^alaFu &c., though 
^ulg^r, yet, being spoken by the clown, (they cease to be faults). 

Tlie ‘deficieuey of word’ is sometimes is an excellence,—e. g. 

m TiRs: SIT sfa «Tmr5rCT5?tTrqflt 

^ fsR fa^^T a ” II 

["Having her breasts dwarfed by firm embrace, and covered 
with liorripihuion all over, her beautiful loin-cloth beaming with 
the intensity of deep afl’ection, uttering broken words—‘Do not, 
0, do not; Lori! not much! ah me! enough!’ (I know not if) 
she is asleep, oi dead, or entered into my heart, has become assi¬ 
milated therewith?"] 

(Here the biokcn unfinished .sentences add a peculiar charm, 
in as much they show the intensity of the emotion ). 

At times again (‘deficiency of words’) is neither a fault nor an 
excellence,— e. g. 

jr: i 

^ 5t g w to: jcrFhCt 

^TT giftPriniirai fefvi: ” ii 

[ Viki'amorvaflya, Act IV.] • 

[‘* May she be sitting hidden, on occount of anger; she an¬ 
gers not long t Might she have flown to the heavens ! Her heart 
was affectionate towards me! Even demons could not wrench 
her from near me,—and yet she now' has ceased to be an object 
of my vision—what a process of Fate 
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Here, after fnfSFiT, there must Lave been * ^cJ3ih: ’ (‘ it is not 
so, since'); and since the absence theieof does not lend any ad. 
dilionxl charm to the meaning, this deficiency cannot be said to 
be an excellence; and again since the latter sentence ffBT 
contradicts the preceding one (and thus gives Ihc proper 
sense), it cannot be said to be a fault. 

[Puffe 482]. The ‘redundant word’ is sometimes an excel¬ 
lence,—e. ff. 

sfiTQTfn^: wa??; girisR i 

sa 

5RH ntDOTTw ?i mnif??? ” ii 

[" The deceitful and cunning way in which evil men tell lies 
in business,—that these the good men do not know is not (a 
fact); they do know, even then they are unable to frustrate their 
(show of) attachment.”] 

Here the repetition of farafsH excludes others from knowing, 
(and as such ceases to be a fault), or again 

“^5 as, &c." 

["‘Say, say, if the enemy has been subdued*—^'he was not 
killed, saying I am yours, yours, most curiously did he weep I ah I 
on the death of his sou.’ ”] 

(a) Here, since the speaker is possessed with Joy, Fear, Ssc. 
(Wonder and Dejection), the repetitions are not faulty. 

‘ Repetition of words ’ is sometimes an excellence—when occur¬ 
ring in (1} Latanuprasa, (2) where the expressed meaning is 
transferred to another, aud (3 } where the predicate ( of the preced¬ 
ing sentence) is described ( as the subject in the following ). Ex- 
'amples in order:— 

“ wferax: i 

IretraiJraraucfT jfq atarfei araiw ” u 

(a) The first foot expresses joy; the second, fear ; 3rd, wonder; 4tb, dejection 
The Pradipa quotes.—“ In wonder, dejection, humility, emphatic assertion; as also 
in reconciliation aud joy, a word or sentence ia repeated." 
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[*' 0 Lord of tlie Earth I having a form like the moon I like 
moon’s lovely sheen is thy fame I Thine alone too is the prosperity 
attending upon valour." 

( Here we have Alliteration.) 

[Par,-c 48-13. “aTvn ntUTl SiTvIT t HCHfiTT I 

cfxrHRtoiTmnf^^Tf tTfi?? BRuqrif sruvitI ” ii 

[“ Evceilences appear when appreciated by really appreciat¬ 
ing men ! Lotuses become lotus only when favoured by the sun’s 
rays.’’] 

f Here the second ‘ lotus * connotes, " the full-blown fragrant, 
lovely lutu.s;” and a.s such we have the expressed meaning transferred. 

“fnTafssiJra qnw *TinnsROT fg Hn i gqTO H i 

TTtnugwm urnwrnwaT f?r qrwg: ” n 

[''Subjugation of senses is a means to humility; by humility 
' is e.xcellencc of qualities obtained; through excellences people 
: become attached; and prosperity attends on the attachment of 
people.’’] 

(In the first sentence ‘humility’ is predicated as being caused 
by the .subjugation of the senses; ami this very ‘ humility ’ is, in the 
following senience, spokeu of as a subject; and so on, thus forming 
I a iMdldlankara, 

[Page 485]. ' Receding of excellences ’ is sometimes an excel¬ 
lence; as in tnninjl. &c. (p. 370 Text), (where the pacific tone of 
the last foot has been shown to be only proper as being uttered in 
reference to the Guiu.) 

The ' resumption of the concluded ’ is sometimes neither an ex¬ 
cellence nor a fault,—where the resumption is not made simply to j 
admit of more qualifications, but where it forms an independent 
sentence by itself; as SniHst &o. in uminTf Ac. (p. 370 Text). 

‘Misplitced compound’ is sometimes an excellence,—as in 
XisritT* &c. (pp. 469-:-70 Text) (where the,long compounds in 
the erotic, arc justified by the wrath implied in the second foot). 
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[Pafjc 48/]. Tlic 'Piirentlietic.ii’ (i.s.'in e.\cfllcnccat limes}, t.y. 


flDtgraT ^ I 

N> O 

f??fg5iTk FTTrfm tfmi id ’’ ii 

s) <o * <o 


("Tlioligh ilovdiil of a fi.wl decorum of liehuviour, iinre- 
Rlvained and inditcrcel, yet I do not c'’cn dream, believe me I of 
di.sobeyijig yon.”] 

Here is in.serted in order to confirm the belief. 

[/’«;/•’ 4SS]. Similarly others may be dcsciibed inaccoulan'ce 
with their various c.\emplific.ations. 

GO—62. (1) The mention by their nanic.s, of the 


rtofccts of llic Jtma. 


Jtasa, and the Accc-s-sorj- and Per¬ 
manent Sentiments, (2) Far-fctched 


Signification of the En.suantand Excitant Sentiments; (") 


the Admission of Conflicting Concomitants; (-J) Repeated 
Heightening ; ( 5) Uniseasonablc Introduction ;(6) Un¬ 
seasonable Interruption; (7) Exce.'^sive E.vpansion of the 
Subordinate Element, (8) Overlooking of the Powerful 
Element, (9 ) Perversion of Char.acter.s, (10) Celebration 
of an Unimportant Object, and such-like others arc the 
blemtshes accruing to the /fasa. 

[Porje 4S9]. To exemplify the ‘mention bj’ names’of fbe 
Accessories.— 

mafiiT f fwaruT^H a: ” » 

[‘‘May the eyes of Ganrl, affectionate on the first meeting, ^ 
protect you— 03 'cs ashamed when turned to her beloved’s face; 
imbued witli pathos, when to the dress of clophant-hido: afraid 
of the serpents: wondering on the nectar-dropping moon ; looking 
envionslj' at the Gauga ; and humiliated at the begging-Iiowl.”] 


ISO 
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(a) Here tlic iriorition of the names <fcc. 

The proper reading would be 

"ofJT'RlStT ' 

^TrSOTT W5m fwttt^T I 

JTtfl'arwj )RtfHwi3i05ifa§r giqTiTs^-” 

C* >A 

[Pi!. 7 (; 491.] ( 2 ) The mention of the Rasas, either by their 
generic ninne as or sp'eoificall}’ as 5J^TT, &c. 

To croniplify respectively— 

“ %r3g§:5353rg5!iff®rlT5't 

gifi3aT sw iirac ^Tjoisiraa tSr ” ii 

[“ Having seen her—the very prosperity (embodied) ns it T^ere 
of Ciipid’s auspicious victory, having the root of her arms slightly 
rising,—a peculiar lininterru’pted Rasa (emotion) was produced,”] 

Here the word W is not rightly used. 

^‘qirafgsr im^iqiqfaacTTfufqfK- 
BqTfiTTOJigvHfmfwscmgfag i 
qqqq 5jT5qjTfa^ai faa^ma; 

asef^aaraaTfa” ii 

[“See how this young man, just passed bo 3 ’hood, behaves, 
striking like waves as it were oli the Erotic bunt,—having seen 
her, of handsome form, looking beautiful owing to the affectionate 
blush on her lender checks.”] 

Here we have the “Erotic” mentioned by name. 

[Z^rtjjc 492]. To exemplify the mention by name ’) of the 
rorinanent Sentiments— 

snirSRT?: ^faqa^r^T?r?ats ^Tjanra ” n 

>» e\ 

(a) Thu Pmdipa.—" Here st^Ti &o., are mentioned by name. Tiio Jtasa is 
not properly bended when the neccii.iorics arc named; it is rigiitly-(.eiiscd only when 
these are ligliUy suggested by their cnsiiants. Hence the gi ouud of faultiucss is the 
nuii-pruduclivity of tlio housing of the Pasti," 


^ S'—ilo. 11, Vol. XIX.—November, 1897. 
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To exemplify the ‘ Admission of Gonflicting Excitant and 
Accessory'— 

n^Rsti 52 ^nrtrsi 551115 
fll5 ^W^JfTTOTfrlfScr H 951: I 

firaT;i «iiiHfim59 lanxitr 

9 Rwg IfJTeifH na; gjra^fcn: ” « 

[“ Re propitiated, 0 my Eove! exhibit a gaiety, give up anger. 
Let thy nectar-like voice water my withering body. Keep your 
face, the very receptacle of felicity, before mine for a moment, 
j O lovely damsel 1 past opportunities never come again.’'] 

Here rve have got an excitant —the mention of the imperma¬ 
nence of sensuous pleasures,—and an accessory—self-disparage¬ 
ment;—both of which are concomitants of the Qaietistic Rasa, 

I which is quite the contrary of the Erotic, which is meant to be 
[ .described in the ploka quoted. 

[ To exemplify the Conflicting Ensuant,— 

! iiiBtnxrdw gwnRTstsfwT i 

^nj5i<ifti5re^9T gifliunn u 

["Her sight having fallen on her paramour, wiiile she was 
among her superiors, she at once wishes to repair to the forest, 
having her heart away from all household duties.’’] 

Here, the renunciation ( of all household duties) and repair- 
ance to the forest arc ensuants of the Quietistic. If, however, it 
be explained as that she wishes to repair to the forest and there 
meet him, on pretence of fetching fuels, &c., then there is no fault, 
(a) As an example of‘’frequent heightening,” we havcBati’s 
lamentations in the Kmiara-Sambhava. 

[Pa^c 496]. "Unseasonable introduction” is exemplified in 
the Venisamhara, where on the occasion of the death of inumerable 
■heroes, we meet with a description of the erotic with reference to 
Duryodhana in the company of Bhanumati. 

(a) Explained as ‘resumiog after interruptions.’ 





1 G -1 JCA VVA-PJl.VlCA(;■.^. 

As an example of the ‘'nusx*asonablc Interruption or Ceisalion,” 
we liave, in the Ma/iaviracharila, Eania saying ‘I go to remove 
the Kankana’ at a time when the beroism of both Eiimaand Bhiir- 
gava have been raised to the highest pitch. 

[P(tffC 4971. As an e.vample of “expansion, i. c. profuse de¬ 
scription of the suboidinatc element/' we have, that of Uayagriva 
in the JlayGffnva-vaclhf. 

As an in'tance of the “Neglect of the Principal Element." we 
have in the Fouith Act of Ratnavall, the overlooking of Sagarika 
on the arrival of Tubhravya. 

Characters are firstly divine, non-divine (human) and humo- 
divino. These again arc—fivni and te]npcrale,firm and havghiy, 
firm, and gay, and firm and mild. These four have for their 
predominating elements the Rasas, Heroic, Furious, Erotic, and 
Quietistic, respectively'. The.'e again are snbdivitled into Udf, 
Medium and Worst, Then Love, Laugh, Grief and Wonder, are 
applicable to the divine characters, ns to the best human. But 
Love, in the .shape of erotic enjoyment, is not to be de.'-cribed with 
regard to the Best Divine,—this desciiption being as improper a® 
the erotic delineation of the company of one’.s parents. 

In “ PWT § ffnrIT gtcfe I 

riToiH ^ g?RTt” tj 

[Kumdrasamlhava, Canto III.] 

[“By the time that the words of the Gods ‘give up wrath, 0 
Lord/ are uttered, the fire, produced of flara’s third eye, reduced 
Madana to ashes.” ] 

We have wrath, manifested in the curving of .the browis, &c., 
producing its effect immediately'. The delineation of such wrath, 
—as also of such superhuman feats of energy as icaUiing over the 
three worlds and jumping over the ocean and the like, —^is proper 
only in the case of a Divine Character. In the non-divine or 
human, only so much should be described as is known to bo 
reasonably a fact, or can be attributed to humanity'. 


6i« 
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If more thnn this is describeJ, the delineation appears false 
on the very face of it; and as such does not develop into an ex¬ 
hortation in the form that one should behave like the hero, not like 
the anti-hero! 

Both of the above may be delineatedJui the humo-divive. 

>m 11* ■ • I . 

lue delineation perverting these properities with regard to the 
Divine, kc., as also to the, firm, temperate, &c., is what is meant 
by the “perversion of characters,” 

The followinir forms of address are proper—rP? Wet^T (Honour¬ 
ed Sir !) and ( Revered Sir!) to be used by the ‘ Best,’ 

and never by the Lowest, and then too with reference to Rishis, 
not kings; (Lord, Protector) to be used, never by the Best, 

with referenoo to kings. Non-adherence to these rules would also 
lead to the fault of ‘‘perversion of characters.” Similarly, dress, 
action, &c., are to be described iu such a way as to bo in keeping 
with Phicp, Time, Ago, Caste, &c. 

As an example of the "celebration of an unimportant object,” 
7 , e. that which does not help the development of the JHusa, wo 
have the mention of kings praising the description of the spring, 
made by the Bard, neglecting those made by himself or by the 
heroine. 

“Such—like others" — e.g. the anger of the hero on being 
kicked bj’ the heroine, &c. 

The author of the Dhwani has said— 

“There is no other Cvause of the breach or interruption of 
Jtasa, save impropriety; the secret of Rasa, is, simply, propriety of 
delineation.” ‘ 

[Page 501]. The above cease to be faults in some instances. 
And this is now shown. 

63 (contd.) (a) Sometimes the mention by name 
‘ Exception to the above. of the accessorj is no fanlt. 


(c() i. c. 'IVbcii the ca^uant is not pccttliar to itself, but c(|unUy attributable to 
, others ns well. 
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c. (j." gtHrsin sara^fn 

aglaTHT jnTff(ajgr na: ” ti 
Igiia gwram^aHiiHT ard aa 

'5»7aT fegT f?raTniJEga: u 

[Ralndval\ Act I.] 

[■' Hastening through anxiclj', turned aside through natural 
modesty, made face to face by the exhortations of the female 
friends; and showing some fear, on seeing her husband, may Gauri 
on the occasion of her first meeting, embraced by smiling piva, 
ordain j-our prosperity! ”] 

Here the mere mention of the ensuant, Haste, &c. (a) could 
not give the sense given by the mention of the names of Anxiety, Sic. 

For the same reason also in SCTgfSiSiJ &c. [Text, p. 98] 3ra?il 
is named because the .implication thereof could not be got at by 
the mere mention of its ensuant, hasty departure ; though that of 
Modesty, Love, &c. is got at by means of the mention of their 
respective ensunnts: vis, " turning aside " &c. 

63 (concld.) The mention of conflicting accessories, 
&c. (accessories conflicting with the predominating senti. 
ment) as suppressed, is an excellence. 

The negative mention is not a great fault; on the other hand, 
it tends onl}' to develop the predominating Rasa, — e. g. gfirarajj,. 
&c. ( Text, p. 135); where the accessories Reasoning &c. are made 
to end in painful reflection ,—and as such only tend to develop 
ttc predominating sentiment. 

In gm stapi faro g sru: i 

fkaiwi ^ n 

( a ) The accessoiy Anxiety has got no peculiar ensuant oxclusirely of its own, by 
whieb it could be implied ; Hastiness Ac. mentiooed here are not peculiar to it: 
since they may be consequent upon superior's comman^, lie. 
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Tlic Heroic .111(1 the Terrific being contradictory ivlicn in one 
substrata, must be distributed betiVcen the liero and liis enemy. 
And the Erotie and the Quictistic contiailicting each oblier ivben 
in close contiguity,-a tbird-JJ«sr6inu.stbchitroduccJ between them. 
As in the Kag.inauda [Act L] the Erotic towards ilalay.iTali is 
attributed to the (luictiatic JlinutrivnhnDa, through the Marvellous, 
c.vprcssed in " what a song! wliat a music! ” Not only iu a poetical' 
work, but in a single sentence also, the contradiction between 
sentiments is removed by an intermediate sentiment; c. g .— 

"The heroic nlbn, lying' on riihgnificent beds in the flying 
cars, having their breasts perfumed by the dust of the fresh Pari- 
jiltii garlands, cmhi'aced bj' celestial' females; .inti fanned by Kulpa- 
lafa-cloth, fragrant and wet;—these heroes saw their bodies fallen' 
on the giouiid', poiiit(5d'at by the celestial females worideiiiig at it, 
—^tlie bodies rjoveretl with dust, being embraced, as it wore, by 
jackals; and fanned as-it were by the Happing v.'ings of tbc carni¬ 
vorous binls dripping in blood.’* 

Here between the Abhorrent and' the Erotic,- is mediated the 
Heroic, 

65 [Page 509], Of tiVo senfcimerit's, fhongh con¬ 
tradictory,—(1} if one is remembered together witli 
the other, (2) and if it is mentioned- as of equal force 
with the other, (3 )■ and if both are spoken of as sub¬ 
servient to a third,—in these three cases ("contradic¬ 
tory sentiments ”) is no- fault. 

In ^0 ?f &e. {Text, p. 22()) the'speech of Bhfiri- 

9 ravas’ wife on- seeing his arms when ho lay dead in the balllc- 
field,—the remombrance of its former state, though it is a part 
(the ensuant) of the Erotic, yet here it only tends to’ strengthen' 
the Pathetic, 

i 

“The teeth-marks and the nail-tearings, made in your horri- 
pilating body, by the blood-thirsty ( affectionate ) lioness ( woman) 
were looked at by Rishis even, with covetting eyes." 
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Here, the meaning is that the nail-marks on the body of 
Eudilha looked as charming as those on that of a man (enjoying 
woman’s company). Or that as nn outside erotic man enviously 
obseives other’s nail-marks, so did the Bishis longingly observe 
these,—in this lies the ‘ equality.* 

[Pivjc oil.] "Tl'.e terrided wives of your enemies appear as 
if again going through the marriage ceremonies—catching hold of 
their husband’s hands and going round the Bre, sprinkling on the 
glassy ground the blood from the fingers of their feet, and as 
such appearing as if dropping the alakta paintings; and having 
their faces washed with tears.” 

[Parje ;)12.] Here in this clever assertion, love for the king is 
shown; and to this sentiment, both the Erotic and the Quietistic 
are subservient, and as such, there is no contradictiou ; as in,— 

“ Rich men make a fun of the beggars, captivated by expec¬ 
tation, diiecting them ‘come,’ ‘go,’ ‘fall,’ ‘get up,’ ‘speak,’ ‘be 
silent,’ &c." • - 

There is no contradiction between ‘ come and go. &&,’ since 
the}' are all subordinated to ‘ making fun.’ 

( So in the preceding example, though the Pathetic and the 
Erotic are opposed to each other, yet as both of them tend to 
strengthen the love for the king, therefore they do not contradict 
each other). 

‘‘ May the fire of piva’s arrows protect you—the fire appear¬ 
ing as a faulty lover, being thrown on touching the hand, struck on 
catching liold of the cloth, set aside on catching the locks, and not 
observed through flurry, when fallen on the foot, and disregarded 
on embrace, by the womed of the Three Cities, with their lotus 
eyes full of tears.” 

[Page 514.] Here the Pathetic is made subservient to the 
heroism of Qiva; an.l to_this Pathetic again, the Erotic is subor¬ 
dinated ; still since this latter rests in the Pathetic, therefore it 
becomes only a part of it. Or, again, the principal meaning, the 
description of piva, may be said to be perfected by the Pathetic, 

5 3 —Ijo. 12, Vol. XIX.—December, 1897, 
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strengthened by the Erotic in the form that ‘ the fire of the arrow 
did ns an Erotic man had done.’ 

And it has been said—* 

(a) "A quality approaches the principal subject, after hav¬ 
ing puiified, or strengthened itself; and it is only then that it docs 
good to the subject.” 

[Pape 516.] (b) There can be no contradiction of Haea as 
described before in Chapter IV., by another ilosa; nor can there 
be a relation of subserviency between Raaaa; hence in the pre¬ 
ceding Karikas by "Rtisa" is meant the Permanent Sentiment. 

Thus ends Chapter VII. of Kdvya-prdkdfa wherein are de¬ 
scribed the Defects of Poetry. 

(a) Pradlpa: “Itcannot be urged that tho aubordinate ot the eubordinnte 
(the Erotic rrhiebris the subordinate of tho Pathetic irhieh is subordinate to the 
peculiar poorer of piva) is incapable of being the subordinate.'’Because the final sub¬ 
ordinate adds to the effect of tho second subservient ( here, the Pathetic), and as 
such is said to bo the subordinate thereof. 

(h) Because Rata has been described as being such as doingsway with all other 
cognition. * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF EXCELLENCES. 

Having described the Defects the author next speaks of the 
difference between Excellences and Figures of Speech. 

66. The properties of the principal Rasa that— 

like heroisraof the soul—tend to its 

DeCnitionof Escellencc. ,, , , , . 

excdlence, and have (a ) permanent 
existence, are Excellences. 

As heroism, &a, belong to the soul, not to the body; so 
sivectness, &c., arc properties of the Raaa, and not of the letters. 

[Page 319.] Sometimes, however, from observing a greatness 
of form or appearance capable of heroism, it is said ‘ his appearance 
is heroic;’ and so elsewhere by seeing only a big form, really devoid 
of heroism, the qualification * heroic ’ is employed; and similarly 
a poor form, really heroic, is put down as non-heroic. As there are 
such mistaken notions, so in the same manner, the application of 
the qualification * sweet,' &c. to soft letters—as “ kusumakara," and 
the like—implying sweet Rasas, &c., gives lisc to such usages— 
devoid of the real comprehension of the bounds of Rasa —as the 
application of the epithet 'sweet’ to letters, through mere soft¬ 
ness, even though they do not tend to any sweet Rasa ; and simi¬ 
larly the epithet ‘ non-sweet ’ is applied to letters only through 
harshness, though they directly tend to sweet Rasas. Thus "sweet¬ 
ness,” &c., are properties of the Rasa manifested through the 
letters, and are not located in these latter. The suggestivencss of 
these (letters) will be spoken of later on. 

67. Those, (properties), which at times add to the 

excellence of the existing' Rasa, 
Figure defined. through its members or parts (word 

and meaning)—as the necklace, &c. ( of the soul)—are 
the Figures of Speech: Simile, Alliteration and the rest. 

(a) t. e. not c.ipable of existence without Sosa; and when in company with 
Jlata, nlwaya helping it. 


Ee<9 
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Those that add to the excellence of the principal existing 
Rasa, through the speciality (or speciBc excellence) of the 
members in the shape of the expresser ( word ) and the expressed 
(meaning), are (called) Figures or Ornaments, just as the neck¬ 
lace adds to the excellence of the soul through the adornment of 
the special bodily members, neck, &c. In the absence of any 
Rasa, these end in mere fanciful (or melodious) sentences; and 
sometimes, they do not add to the excellence of Rasas, (even , 
though these latter exist). 

[Page 522.] Respective examples:— 

qjcWvnnfe ggfa fksrrfjiqr^ grar” ii 

[“ • Remove the camphor I keep the garland at a distance I 
what (is the food of) these lotuses! enough! enough of the lotus- 
stalk! my friend,’—thus does the girl speak day and night.”] 

Here Alliteration adds to the excellence of the i?«sa (Privative 
Erotic) through (a) Words. 

“The galling intense passion of the heart freely circulates 
like poison, burns like smokeless fire blown (by the wind), afflicts 
every part of the body like high fever; hence father is not aide 
to protect me, nor mother, not yourself.” [Malativiadkava, Act 11.] 

Here the Figure (Simile) adds to the "excellence of the Rasa 
(the Erotic), through Meaning. 

[Page 524.] ggfg m 

gsgig iiffg Igg^ i 

grafwi ggfk qggfe 

gT$ tn agfe fgi ii 

["The}’oung woman acts with sen.se, is not devoid of excel¬ 
lences, moves to.and fro on the bed, moves about on all sides, talks 
freely, engages in poetical composition, for a long time she does 
not break her contemplation (of you.”) . 


(o) The aUiteration of ^ helping the Privative Erotic. 


sec 
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Here merely Wm-ds (are adorned by Words). 

Fuffe r)2.5.] “The sun having gone and the lotus having 
closed hcr.sclf up through anger, the blackbces humming, and 
seeing crane there with his beloved, the separated Chakravaka 
neither relished nor gave up the lotus fibre, which (thus ) acted as 
a bar to the 'departing life (breath.”) 

Here, by the Simile, the Meaning (the barring of the departure 
of life) alone is adorned, and not the Jiasa. 

The fibre under the circumstances should not have been able 
to keep back life, and as such the Simile (“as a bar") only tends 
to mar the principal meaning—(the Basa, Privative Erotic ). 

[Poffo 527.] The above constitutes the difference between 
E.\*ccllcnccs and Figures of Speech. 

Some people hold that “in the case of the soul, the difierence 
between Quality and Ornament may be based on the fact that 
heroism (a quality) is related (to the soul) by the relation of 
inherence, whereas the necklace {an ornament) is related by that 
of mere conjunction. But in the case of excellence (of Poetry) and 
Figure of Speech (there can bo no such difference); inasmuch as 
both of these—Excellences in the shape of Ephuism, Florridity, 
and the like, and Figures in the shape of Simile, Alliteration, &c.— 
reside in Poctiy in the relation of inherence. Hence the assertion 
of any such difference between them is only in accordance with 
the maxim of the ' line of sheep.’ ” 

[Page 528.] Again, it is said (by Vamana) that Excellences 
arc such properties as are the means to the poetical charm (which 
constitutes'the very poetry); and Figures, on the other hand, arc 
means to the further heightening of the charm. This is not pro¬ 
per. Because we ask—Is it the coexistence of all the excellences, 
or that of some of them only, that constitutes Poetry? 

If the former, then how can Gaudi and Panchali—both devoid 
of all excellence—be called forms of Poetry ? If (the existence 
of) only a few (of the excellences constitute poetry) then, in the 
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following,—where the excellences, florridity &c., exist—would also 
he called Poetry, (a)— 

HT5a: 3T5T355rawtniiii: ” ii 

N» 

[Id this hill burns Arc ; since thence rises great smoke.] 

( Now the author attacks Vamana’s definition of Figure.) In 
such instances os— 

“This beautiful woman (embodies) the acquisition of heaven 
in this (human) form; the loveliness of her lips despises the 
nectar,—” 

The Figures Vijeshokti and Vyatireka, even in the absence 
of any excellence, lead to the application of the name of “Foetr^',” 

[Puffc 53U.] The Author next states the vaiious forms of 
Excellences—• 

68. Sweetness, Ephuism ( or florridity ) and Luei- 

The Three Forme of Simplicity ) -thesc three 

Exceiieucc. Only, and not ten, ( are the forms of 

Excellence). 

[Page 531.] The respective definitions of these are now 
stated— 

68. Sweetness is a source of delectability (or agree- 

(I} Sweetness deSned. ableness), the means of the mollifi¬ 
cation or softening (of the heart) in the Erotic. 

Jn the Erotic, i. c. in the Enjoyment-Erotic. 

‘ MoUiJication’ — i.e. melting or dissolving as it were. Melodi¬ 
ousness (said to he the differentia of sweetness by Bbaskara) 
subsists in Florridity and Lucidity as well. 

69. In the Pathetic, Privative-Erotic and the 
Quietistic, it (Sweetness) is respectively (6) excessive. 

Owing to excessive mollification. 

[a) (And this is not proper; because it is a mere statement of a syllogistic form 
of reasoning.] _ i 

(& ) In tbe Fathctic and Private Erotic it occurs pure and simple, wbrrcas in 
tbs Quietistic it may appear mixed with Florridity. 

6BO 
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69. Florridifcy or Ephuism is the source of the 

{2) Fiomdity. lustrous OF brilliant expansion of 

the heart, and resides in the Heroic Rasa. 

Florridity is the producer of the brilliancy of the heart, in the 
shape of Expansion. 

70. Its excessiveness belongs respectively to the 
Rasas, the Abhorrent and the Furious. 

Florridit}' is more excessive in the Abhorrent than in the 
Heroic; .and more than that even in the Furious. 

70-71. Lucidity or Simplicity, proper everywhere, 

(3) Luoidiiy. is that wliich extends suddenly over 

another (the heart), like fire among dry fuel, and like 
a clear (stream of) water. 

Amother —^is that which is extended over— viz. the heart. 
Everywhere —i. e. in all the Biisaa, ns in every form of style. 

Tho Apiji^icivtion of the 71 . These are attributed to both 

Rforeeaid Escelicnoee to 

Words as well as >io.rning. Woi'd and Meaning, through second¬ 
ary application. 

Through secondary aiyplicaiion — i.e. through Indication. 
These — i. e, the Excellence.'!. (They are attributed to Words 
also ) as Heroism &c. to the form or appearance. 

Why only three? why not ten? It is replied. 

.72. Sotne are included in these; some are mere 
itcfutaiion of vamsna's negations of faults; and lastly, some 
Ten Forms. at times are faults; therefore not ten. 

(1 ) “ Qlesha“ i. e. many words appearing as one word; (2 ) 
Samadhi, of the form of ascent and descent; (3) '^Uddrata,” i.e. 
Fanciful grouping of words; (4) "Prasada," consisting in slack¬ 
ness mixed with dorridity;—all these four are ( a ) included in 
Florridity. (5) “Sweetness” consisting in the distinctness of 
Words, has already been explained, in a way, under Sweetness, 


(a) Since nil these consist in close composition made up of brilliant Bounds 
auggestivo of the florrid. 





(C) The " expression of iiioanin",” is included in Lucidity. (7) Uni¬ 
formity, consisting in the sninencss of .stylo, i.s .somotinios .1 fault, 
as in the o.xamplc WTfTjfT! &c. whcic the abandoning of the soft 
style with regard to the lion, becomes an excellence. (8) and (9 ) 
".softness" consisting in tion-har.sline.ss, and "brilliancy” consisting 
in peculiar charm (produced by .in atrangement of w'ords different 
from the common), are merely’ negations of the faults Obscurity 
and Vulgiirity, de.scribod before. 

(rt) Thus the forms of 13.xcellencc.s of words arc not ten. 

(1 ) The “Boldiio.ss" cjilled “ Florridily,” consisting in the 
compo.sition of a sentence out of the meaning of word.s(i. c. the 
denotation of a single meaning bj- vat ions word.s); ( 2) the deno¬ 
tation of .a word in the meaning of a sentence (i.c. the denotation 
of the meaning of many w’oixl.s by that of a single word ); ( 8} 
Extensiveness *(fhe denotation of a ccrt.ain fact by manj’ .scntcnce.s), 
(4) Brovit 3 * (i.c. the denotation of many facts by a single .sen¬ 
tence); .and (3) "the propiioty of the qualifications;”—the floiri- 
dity consisting in the above five kinds of Boldness, is mcicly a 
flouri-sb, not an Excellence. Since even without thc.se the name 
" Poetry” is .applicable. The Flonadit}’ cooshsting in propriety’ of 
qualification, is only a negation of the fault incompletciic.’ia of 
meaning; Lucidity*, consisting in clearness of meaning, is only a 
negation of the fault Redundant IVord; Swcctne.ss consisting in 
a flourish of statements, (i. c. the mention of a single fact in various 
wa^’s) is a negation of the fault—Monotonj-; Softness, consisting 
in non-harshne.ss, is the negation of the fault Inauspicious Inde¬ 
corous; and lastly Magnificence is merely a negation of Vulgarity; 
—and thus all these ( forms of Excellence mentioned by Vamaua 
are merely accepted as the negation of various Defects).' The 
‘ manifestation of meaning,” consisting in the clearness of forms 
of thing!!, and “ Brilliancy’,” consisting in brightness of Rasa, are 
accepted respectively as the figure Svabhavokti, to be described 
later on, and the suggestion of Rasa in the poetry of subordinate 
suggestion. 


(a) For Vam.inii'B iletiuition of the too forms, see the Balahodhinl 
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Qlesha loo, consisting of a style whose relation tends to the 
nou-manifcstatioh of breaks in the uniformity, is merely a (a) 
flourish ( of the poet’s fancy ). 

Again " uniformity,” consisting in the non-relinquishing of a 
subject taken up, is only the negation of a Defect, and not (itself) 
an (independent) Escellonce; for who, in his senses, could de¬ 
scribe another object, when he had already begun with one ? 

" Samadhi,” consisting of the comprehension of meaning also 
(consisting in original and imitated idea) is not an independent 
Excellence; since without apprehending the originality or the 
imitatedness of the idea, there can be no.poetry. 

73. Hence the Excellences of Idea or Meaning 
should not be stated (separately). 

73. —\Page 542.] Those that have been called 
Verbal Excellences—of these the suggesters are Letters, 
Compounds and Composition (or Diction). 

Now it is stated which are the suggesters of what— 

74. The sparga letters, without the z class, when 

TheLetiorss«es«tivo of Combined (by having in the begin- 
Uio Sweet. ning) with the last letters of their 

class,—the short i and ur,—complete absence of com¬ 
pounds or short compounds,—and sweet diction,—are 
(suggestive) of Sweetness. 

(1) The letters from JK to w without z,z and s, combining 
with the last letters of their class,—(2 ) T and rn interposed w’ith 
short accents,—(3) complete absence of compound, or middle-class 
compound, and (4) the style Madhuryavdti caused by combination 
with other-words (i. e, in a sandhi) ;— all these are suggestive of 
Sweetness. 

Example— 

(a) Inasmuch as it does not lend any pcculiiu- charm to the existing jRma, 
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[‘‘The body of tho woman bowing down, resembling the 
sportivencss of Cupid, mixed with gestures, mahos the inmost 
bearls of young man, tbinit of things other than the quietistic.*’} 

75. {Page 544.] The combination of the first and 

Lutten, Suggetn-e of the ^ With tlic letters 

following them, or with r, or with 
themselves,— z, &c., nr and o,—long compounds—and a 
bombastic stjde,- of Florridity,. . 

The combination—of the first and third letters of a class 
with those following tlicm, t. c, tho second and the fourth (res¬ 
pectively ), with t, either over or below or botli,—of similar 000 =, of 
letters with tbcmselve.s, (be Z class with the c.vception of ar, ST and 
o, long compounds and bombastic style,—are (suggestive) of 
Florridity. 

[Page 543.] Example— 

gHf &c. (p. 320, rca*<.) 

76. Lucidity is that form of excellence, common 

to all, by which tbe (complete) 

Lucidity defined, ^ 

meaning is comprehended on mere 
hearing of the words. 

Common to all, i. c., to all Rasas and styles. 

Example— 

ri^mnCTTJH:'tiftfnr 5 rwRToi ^^<75 1 

glRIT^: HnlT'T WSfH ” II 

[Rainavali, Act IL] 

[“The bedding of lotus leaves, shows the distress of tbe 
i slender-bodied .one—(the leaves) withered on both sides by the 
contact of the plump breasts and thighs; green in tbe middle, 
not having been in contact with tbe body; and: ruffled- by tbe 
throwing about of arms.”] 


3B 
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X^Pagc 54G.] Though Diction, (S:c., are subservient to ( de 
pendent upon ) Excellences, yet— 

77. Sometimes the Diction, Compounds and Letters 
ni'c made otherwise, in accordance with the speaker, 
the object described and the ( form of the) work. 

Sometimes Diction, <fcc., follow the speciality of the speaker, 
neglecting thoscof the object described and the foimof the work, e.g. 

5!anTi^OT?r?fii 

Cv N> SA 

^iwfra^at^tifatfeaatT ” ii 

- »iA s» 

[ Venisanifidra, Act I ] 

[“B 3 ' whom has,this trumpet been beaten—appearing as it 
does like the companion of my lioii-roar, the messenger as-it were 
of Draupadi’s wrath, and the annahilative wind of the family of the 
Kurus, resembling on account of being struck with the sticks the 
Gound made by the miitmal dash, of the clouds at the time of 
universal Dissolution, and having its sound calm as that issuing 
from the moving ilundara mount, having its caves filled with 
water of the ocean thrown to and fro by. the churning rod.’’] 

Here the object described is not suggestive of wrath, the 
work, a poetical one is one to. be acted; and as such the bombastic 
style &c., are not in keeping with it; Notwithstanding all this, the 
speaker here is BhXinasSna (and hence the propriety of the bom¬ 
bastic coraiwnnd &o). 

[Page 548.] Sometimes again the Diction, &c., are, in accord¬ 
ance with the objdot described, neglecting' the specialities of the 
speaker and the form of the work,—e. ff. 
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[" Here falls from the skj* the head of Kumbhakarna, flying up 
in accordance with the force of the cut;—Terrible on account of 
the (curious) humming sound proceeding from the holes in his 
shoulders, and through tliesc singing, as it M'cre, the .praises of 
Rfima, looked upon by Aruna (the driver of the Sun) turning 
aside the sun’s chariot and pulling aside the horses, fearing it to 
be Kabii.] 

Sometimes the Diction, &c. are in nccordanee with the form of 
the work, neglecting the speciality' of the speaker and the object 
described; c.g. an Akliyfiyika, though Erotic, docs not admit of soft 
letters; and the Eatha, even thougli abounding in the Furious, 
docs not admit of very bombastic letters &c.; and Dramas, though 
Furious, do not admit of long compounds &c. Similarly the pro¬ 
priety' may be followed elsewhere. 

Thus ends Chapter VIII. of the Kdvya-prdka(a, consisting 
of the determination of Excellence founded on the discrimation of 
Excellence and Figure of Speech, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF VERBAL FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

.'>r)0.] The' Excollcncc.s have been described; and now 
is tlie occa'iion fur the Fig«i‘e.s of Speech; hence the aul.hov begins 
with the Voibal Figures of Speech. 

78.—Equivoque or Homotiym (Vah'okii) is that 

nr Equivoque "'llOrC thc Spoecll of OUG is COU- 

strucrl differently by another, 
through paronomasia or intonation;' and this is two-fold. 

This, i. e. The Paronomatio Ilomonj’m and the Vocal or In- 
tonational Homonym. 

To c.xomp1ifi’ the Homonym based upon the paronomatio 
breaking of words— 

grmqT rHiqg i gv iTffT, fvH§^3T5i5rRmicjT5 i 

qrfi fiH 5l5n>7T31lfogTf*Tq:, 

^TfiOTWorH; fevim ” n 

» N* O 

[‘‘If you not .satisfactorily lo women, then you know some- 
thing;” [thc man replies breaking up (of women) into + 

'iRtari (not of enemies)] ‘‘ which intelligent man does good to an 
enemy;” [with a pun on miitstT which can mean both ‘ of enemies ’ 
and ‘of women,’ and thc other person understands it in this lat¬ 
ter sense, and replies] “ then you are not a benefactor of the 
weaker sex;” [the'man replies ploying on the two meanings of 
FsHSifi which could bo construed as Fot SPuft or, one who cuts 
aw'ay a favour or advantage.] “The cutting of advantage or good 
of those known to be weak, is not proper; [playing upon aHWTsr* 
nHaysirUm which would also refer to the Destroyer of Bala, Indra; 
and in this sen.se the other replies] •* wherefore tby ability to de¬ 
stroy the desirable of Indra ? ”] 
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f>52,] To exemplify the Homonym based ou pavouo-, 
malic use of an unbrolvcn word— 

asr i 

fgjniT affa a arrant gfag « 

["Oh! who created this your intellect (or heart), so cruel?” 
[The other replies taking srr^EijjTeaof wood] Intellect ha« olwa 3 ’S 
been heard to bo inaclo up of the triad of qualities, never of wood.”] 
To exemplify Homonym based on lutonation— 

“2?jaatTca?aaaT g^ai 5 ^ 537 ^ Jaa? » 
^fagja^Tfsfiaafaa aojfe afe atfiarnSjaT?” 11 

["He is prepared to go to a fnr-off country', being subordinate 
to his superiors But, 0 friend ! will ho not come in the fragrant 
season (the spring ) lovely through blackbeos and cuckoos ? "] 

( Here ‘ will ho not come ? ’=ho will surely come.) 

79 (contd.y~[Page 553.] Alliteration (Anuprasa) 
AnaprriworAiiitcro- [consists in) similarity of letters. 

By aimilarUy of letters here is meant that of the consonants, 
irrespective of the dissimilarity of the vowels. 

79 (cofitd .)—(And this is) tAvo-fold, being either 
Tiio two kinds o( Alii- Isolated or Harmonious. 

teration. 

Chheka means expert or skilfiiL 

Vritti —is an action of certain fixed letters ministeringtoifasa. 
[Page 555.] What are the forms of these? Ho replies— 

79 (contd .)—^The former (Chheka) is the single or 
(o) The Chhckanuprtma. isolated ( similarity ) of many ( con¬ 
sonants).- 

Clihekdmiprasa, Isolated Alliteration, consists in the single 
similarity ( repetition) of many consonants. 

Example— 

efu sBTffqftawgiTfiTJittnsqTiiiram » 

•o ' 
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["The irooh Imviug his form eclipsed by the advefatof the 
bim, i)csV3 ihe palouess of the cheeks of wumeu Jettu aud lahouritig 
under dehile,”] 

Here wo have the H aud 3 repeated, as also W and 

7(conoid.)—(Page 556.] The other (Vrittyatm- 
(t) Nuii.v.iia'piftsa. prasa) is the repeated (similarity ) 
of ever. one. 

Vrittyaiiupiasa, Harmonious Alliteration, consists in the simi¬ 
larity of one or nmro (this from the particle 3lFa) consonants re¬ 
peated twice or moic times. 

Of this— 

80 (contd .)— Some aro called (1) Upanagarikii 

similarity being that 
j’ar«>An.thetwoformsot(fc). of) letters suggesting Sweetness; 
and some exhibiting Florridity, are called the (2) 
Paruaha or Harsh, 

Tbe.se have boon oxomplified before (Vide Text, pp. 542—44). 

80. —(The similarity being that) of others, (llio 

"Vritti or Diction ) is called the (3) 

The Komnla, i o p, 

Komalil, ooft. 

Others — i. c. the remaining letters—(besides the sweet-sound¬ 
ing and the Iflorrid). 

This is called Vulgar by some. Example— 

" &c.’ ( Vide Text, p. 522.) 

Vnidnrbhi, &c., other 81.—Tbesc forius of Diction are 

nimes for the nhove- i -i \ j 

mentioned Btyics. _ by Bomc (Vainana and Others) calletl 
VaidarbbI, &c. 

Tlie three forms of Diction aro according to Vamana, and 
others called tho (1) Vaidarbhi, (2) Gaudi and (3) Panchali 
respectively. 

81. —Latanuprasa is verbal, the difference being 
(c)ThoL5innupr3sa. Only in the import. 
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[Page 558.] Allilelalion baaed on f tlie aimilarity of) wonts 
—though identical iii meaning, yet differing in mere import—is 
called Latanuprnsa, on account of its being much in favour with 
the Lata ( a) people. 

This is by some, called the Padanuprasa. 

82 (conid.) —This belongs to many words (a collec¬ 
tion of words.) 

This —^Latanupiasa. 

Example— 

“nw ?r 3:srer?fr?gf?iicctFuferiw r . 

g gfgg gfqm ” ii 

[“ To him who has not his beloved near him, even the cool- 
rayed (moon) is like Fiic; and to him who has his beloved near 
him, even fire becomes the cool-rayed moon.’’] 

[In this the Subject and Predicate arc transposed in the two 
halves]. 

82 (contd.) —also to a single word. 

'Also' —connects the sentence with 9 of the last. 

Example— 

“H2:3 grq ggT3F.5C; I 

ggisHt: si 5 ” ii 

[“The face of the fair-complexioned one is really the nectar- 
giver ! where else could the moon be without the niaik ? ’’] 

82 (contd.) —This (Liitanupiiisa) belongs to subs¬ 
tantives (independently of their afiBxes, &c.) occurring 
(1) in a single compound, (2) in different compounds, 
and (3) in a compound and apart from any compound. 

Another kind of (Latanuprasa) is the similarity of substan¬ 
tives, and not of petda, (t. c. independently of the terminations, 
&c.)—occuriing (1 j in one and the same compound, or (2) in 
different compounds, or (3) lastly one occurring in a compound 
and the other following independently. , 

(o) The Northern Part of S. Indiii. 
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(a) Example— 

&c. (Vide Text, p. 483.) 

82-83 .—[Pciffe 561.] Thus it is said to be five-fold. 

1 . The repetition, in a similar manner, 

irtPiaiir imca. having their sense—if 

there be sense—different, is called (b) Yamaka, Rhyme 
^ or Chime). 

In urnTtmiffl the fir.=?t having meaning and the fol¬ 
lowing heing meminglcss, they conW not be said to he of 
diO'erent :neaning.=i, houco it is said ‘if there be senseand it is said 
'■in a siviifar man'ijor,’ — i. c, existing in the same order—in order 
to distinguish it from such cases as srUH (where the repetition of 
3 and r is not in the same oi’der as before). 

83 (cnnclcl.) —This becomes innumerable, according 
as ocurring in (different) fpet and their parts. 

(1), (2) and (8j The firstfoot (repeated) in each of the follow¬ 
ing three; (4) and (5; The second (repeated) in each of the 
following two; (6) The tliird (rcpeatel in) the fourth; (7) The 
first, &c. (repeated) siuiuliancously in all the rest; (8) The first re¬ 
peated in the second, and the lliird in the fourth ; (9; The first re¬ 
peated in fourth, and the second in the third;—those nine divisions 
accruing fiom the feet; there are two more kimis—(9) Repetition 
of half, and (10) Repetition of whole. Each foot being bisected 
would give rise to twenty fc) divisions—the first half of the first 

(n) (1) The 3,7 iuut tSV (occurring in the Bnme compound), (2) and fUHT 
(;n the diflfcrcnt compound')), (5) 3)3*11 and 3)331 (where the first 3)33T occurs' 
in a compound, while tho l.)ttcr tt.inds by itf-clO. 

(/)) Thus defined by the Pnidljxt —Y.>mak.i consists in the esibtanc? of m.)ny 
loiters repeated in tho same order,—(tl)e vaiinua repetitions) not baring identical 
moaning^. 

(e) Of the TarinuB comlnnations of the whole foot there have been eleven kinds 

I —of thoe, the l.ist, the 33T3)T^l3, is not pobsihle here ; hcnco thoe are only ten 
and there having become two-fold by the bisection of each foot, the clivision* be¬ 
come 20. 
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foot &c., being, as before (with regard to the whole foot) t])e first 
half of the second, &c.; and similarlj' the second half of the first, 
&c., being the second lialf of the second, &c, Tliis partiiiJ repetition 
does not apply to different plokas (and hence nndcr this head there 
,can be no The-trisection of each foot would lead to 

thirty kinds, the quadrusection to forty, and so on. 

The latter end of the second lialf of the first foot chiming 
with tlic former half of the first half of the second foot, and so on, 
would give rise to innumerable divisions:— 

End-beginning (the latter half of the first chiming with the 
former half of the second and so on ), Beginning-end (the former 
half of the first chiming with the latter half of the second foot, 
and so on), and the combination of these two; the Middle-begin¬ 
ning (the feet being trisected and quadrusected, the middle of the 
first foot chiming with the beginning of the second, and so on.) 
The Beginning-end, The End-middle, the Middle-end, and the 
combination of these. And again, similarly, there may be chiming 
of the former portion of a foot with the middle of the same foot, 
And thus the place of repetition being indefinite, an infinite 
number of divisions results. But these are not of much avail in 
poetry; and the various kinds are not severally defined; hence they 
are only partially exemplified:— 

"ngrcTHYSTmimmu? i - 

_ » ^ 

[Having worshipped the moon-crested ( piva) who obtains 
Uma, the protectoress of virtuous women, you win the earth,—^)mu 
the undeceitful, in whose fight were killed the enemy's elephants.] 
[Page 566.] ^ 

(a) gtsflfelT J 

(a) wr q g R m wbIhhi (sBwwfr: fewr ,) nsrasi:, 

« T { T a i i T <n I (^ nwsi (jbbwhw) fsRT sraaT, wgJsnfesiT, 

i (giw wstos) hrwrswTTOT (anrejraai) i 
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[The bird-soul was soon bifurcated, from the mind, thus giv¬ 
ing pain to those trying (to save it)—the Soul, which was a great 
one, capable of removing the troublers of great and good men— 
b}’ the Death-God, carrying without fault, the eater or devourer of 
life, stripping off all pleasure.] 

(a) “ i 

^la:T saraaajrfeia: ” ii 

[He (the king) always and certainly brought his enemies to 
gi’eat battles—(the enemies) weak (devoid of force) making great 
noise,—the king not moving slowl}', dedicating himself up to 
Vishnu, attached to good actions,—the enemies not yet subdued, 
thus appearing like (unlowered) trees,—the king even desiring to 
pierce the (heart of all people),'Ond as such having existence equal 
to the Submarine fire.”] 

ara araa »R!a Htna aiat aar^ 
asT aai jaara^ aanaa a airaaa i 

(f__ __.> 

iaaf%HT f%aT 5Eiw:TTafn ” ii 

[I contemplate her whose all-pervading greatness Brahma 
knows not, and who bears kindness towards suppliants, bowing 
to her this person goes not beyond tlie bounds of propriety of be¬ 
haviour, having been auspiciously favoured (by her),—Parvati 
wJio was asked for by and who is favourable towards ( our ) 
prosperity.”] 

(o) 5Faa:-a (qrawa:) wsjj arstirwrici:, aasr- 

TnwRBt, giar^ gnT grR: i wkjj (amwajj) fgHHroHi, wa 

■au^ aaHfisiHfriiajj, i (fawaitni) ?iqTOJj war: an*? wiHotjj i 
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[Paye 568.] U^IT3 W felfH I 

5bt: ^fa g^-f5aga^:?5rra ” n 

[0 Saraswati! bo propitiatod! make the ocean of my heart 
thy splendid residence.—Saraswati, wlio art the Saraswati of 
Kill ukslietra, in the shape of the body.] 

“ SHT*: HiEH SQm sHeWJn aainiT i 

fa^rtoT aTfaaraiT ” ii 

[The Ca7'ai season disappeaied, supplied as she was with 
lotus, and accompanied by the haughty Cupid—the season being 
such as having fresh carts; helping the growth of grass, not with¬ 
out the sound of birds; and fresh.] 

[Paye 569.] 

“HU^nfsjq^rfsiFinTfMtsTifnq: i 

N > sa sa X 

wferfaTJErafiTJs^sT srirg ” ii 

[The universe took a resplendence (upon itself)—fragrant 
with the flowor-liko hearts of.indignant^woman subjugated by 
the line of blackbees, and with blooming, red, and wide-spreading 
mango groves, and with the destruction of lotuses stopped.] 

Similarly the thousands of kinds should be understood. 

84 .—[Paye 570.] When words—though different 
through difference of meaning, vet 

(4) Qlesha—Paronomasia. i ° ° 

being uttered together—coalesce, it 
is Clesha, Paronomasia or Coalescence. And this is 
eight-fold, in accordance with Letters, &c. 

Though different words are distinct in accordance with the 
law ‘difference of words (arrises from) diffeience in meaning,’ and 
‘accent is not taken into account in poetiy;’ yet they coalesce, 
(i. e. screen their real form) by being pronounced together; and this 
is Paronomasia or Coalescence. This is eight-fold—according as 
(based on) (1) Letter, (2) Word, (3) Gender, (4) Language, (5) 
Crude Form of Roots, (6) Affixes. (7) Case-Ending, and (8) 
If umber. 
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(4) '* rtJra^Tme»mT^$ i 

H ii 

(This couplet can be construed both as Sanskrit and Prakrita; 
in the former the translation would be thus:— 

“ Oh pleasure-giving TJma! protect my attachment to Vaidika 
studies, capable of bringing about union with Gods; and oppor¬ 
tunely remove the spreading delusion of my heat t.” 

In the latter, the couplet would be thus translated— 

‘ 0 consort of Qiva! produce in me attachment to virtue, and 
destroy my desire for birth and death, accruing from the quality of 
Darkness. Thou art my shelter, and so remove the delusion of my 
heart.’’] 

[This is an instance of the coalescence of Language']. 

[Page 576.] (5) "^4 turanfin ffeij gg^cifa i 

WTOTfisfegTiiit fjT^irqii 5 gqiwsi: ” ii 
[This son of the kings holds all the sciences in his heart, and 
discourses on them witli learned men; and he is the power-giver 
of friends and of enemies the power-killer.] 

[Here, the roots and era both have the same form Ergufe in 
ga; and so have the roots arsafir and bsttIh witli the affix 
(3>cj). So here in the two instances the crude roots are different 
and coalesce, forming examples of the coalescence of the crude 
form of roots.] 

(C) msugraaTSH- 

__ __ ^ • _ ** _ 

gruHTOtTCrici r qgtnirB^JT i 

^ V 

5nH^TarJIOT3T- 

m fror h ” it 

[" May I through your kindness be the pleaser among the 
Elcmentals (or raay Nandiness, the position of Nandi, belong to me) 
—having proper love, and having attained to a thousand-fold 
splendour on the happy occasion of looking on the lotus-feet of 
the Moon-crested.”] 
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(Here (3rd person)+5lfenT and also (1st 

person)+57ferH. Thus this is an example of the codtesccTice of j)er- 
sons. Further (root) +113 and also sHsl (noun) + 

Thus this also forpris an example of coaleaeence of verbal and 
nominal afiires, 

[payc bii.] ^ I 

?l3Tq3iTWTmi3IWT3flf« rJStarHIW” M 

[This may be construed as being addressed by a devotee to 
piva, or by a thief to his son. In the former case, the translation 
would stand thus-— 

" 0 Civa ! you are all-in-all of all; since you are given to the 
destruction of the world (birth and death); hence have you a 
body from which emanates all possibility of virtue and good (in 
the shape of the allaj’inent of worldly pain). 

In the latter, however, the couplet would be thus translated— 

" 0 son! take away the -all of all; employ yourself in cutt¬ 
ing (the walls); remove (the idea of) returning good for good; 
extend your livelihood by troubling others." 

( Here ^+M3=fiira and B3K and also and ^+^^ thus 

forming examples of the coalescence of gxj and affixes, 

85 (Gontd.J —Even on the non-difference of the 
crude form of roots, &c., ( we have) 

The Ninth Form of ^lealia. , ..■,/« o -n • \ 

the ninth (form ot Paronomasia). 

[Page 578.] wftr should be construed with 33JT. Example— 

(9) “ i 

nsia” ii 

There being no restriction of the context here,' the couplet 
could be equally applicable to a king and to Indra. In the former 
■case the translation would be— 

" The king is resplendent, bearing as medals the possibility of 
cutting off the enemies like the thunder and who is capable of 
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many times destroying in a moment tbe part of his enemies.” 
And in the latter case the couplet wonld he thus translated— 
"India is resplendent, capable as he is of cutting olT the wings of 
grf>at mountains in a moment; and destroying the demops with 
his thunderbolt” 

Objection : Different words are pronounced by different 
efforts, when differing from one another on the ground of being 
&o., and are pronounced ivith similar efforts when identical, 
with regard to S^rTirr, &c.;7and in the composition of these words 
exist both the Verbal and Sense Coalescence, being the means of 
the idea of the Semblance of other Figures of Speech; and (a) 
as such both these kinds of Coalesconse are included by some 
among the Ideal Figures of Speech. How then can this be called 
a Verbal Figurfel 

[Page 581.] To the above it is replied: The classification of 
Defects, Excellences and Figures of Speech based on Words and 
Meanings, stands either by invariable concomitance, or by invuri- 
nhle negation. Because obscurity, floridity, and alliteration, t£-c. 
(belonging to words), and meaninglessness, boldness of meaning, 
and simile, £'C. (belonging to meaning) are said to belong respec¬ 
tively to Word and Meaning, since the presence or absence of these 
[obscurity, &c.) follows respectively the presence or ab.sence of 
Words and Meanings, (i) 

In tbs following— 

xij^raTfiTOvrngrgi^fatifkrrr i 


(a) Qlesha is twofold: SahJtanJa (broien) (in stud Ahhanjtt 

(iinbroVeti) ) The former consists in the coalescence of dissimilar 

wordand as such is called Verbal Coile^cense The words being dissimilar one<, 
their effuHs are dissimilsr, and as each their pronunciation cannot be siriiildr hence 
th«>y could not coalesce. But a rule has alre.'dy been laid down (see above) ib^t 
Accent (^icaraj is not t.iken into account in Poefiy, Hence even disMmilar wurtis 
can coalesce. The tinbroken flesha is only ideal: and as such the effort of pro* 
nuneiation being tbe same, the words are not dUsimil<ir; only the meinlog^ aril fo 

. (6 ) deeWon finally arrived at is that a Figure ip called Verbal or Itfeal 

according as iU existence depends on Word or on Heauing. 
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instances of Simile; since in that case there would be no (a) 
instance of complete and peifect Simile, 

In such instances as— 

[Page 586 ] “ 53 rST^g tUflTvTJIT^nRT PS I 

r3 gmt ng g l lTT g T ^?5R3mr*TSi; ” 

(6) we have Qesha independently of the Figures Simile 
&c. [the double meaning of the couplet being—(i) with reference 
to Vishnu — “0 Vishnu, you are the nether world, the boundary of 
space, and the land of the Immortals—thus centralising in your¬ 
self the three regions; ” (ii) with reference to the king — “ 0 king, 
you alone are the sufficient protector; the end of all desire; the 
object of the wiud of chowries; thus though one, you are three¬ 
fold—(being the protector, giver and enjoyer)."] Wherever we 
find both (Paronomasia and Simile) mixed up, we shall have a 
Commixture] though on (b) due reasoning and consideration, we 
shall find the above to be an instance of Simile; otherwise we 
shall have no instance of perfect similarity'. 

In the example:— 

[Page 588.] 

(She, beautiful as the moon reflected in water, (not-drop) 
and dropping loveliness )—^Paronomasia is not the means of the 
notion of Contradiction (Virodha), but quite the reverse. Nor"can 
it be said to be an instance of verbal Paronomasia giving double 

of the faiee &nd the lotus being diSerent, they coalesce together and form nn example 
of Ideal Coaleseeuce. Where, howveer, the common property (like Hfliafel here) 
is not mentioned, there irould be nothing to coalesce, and as such there being no 
cjslescence, such cases alone would form instances of Simile.” 

(a) Says the Pradipa: "■oijtction; —&c. is not an instance of Simile 
though there is possibility of common property; because such instances as ERtTHBrtl 
Ac. and the like, devoid of all mention of common property, are the only ex¬ 
amples of Simile JUply: —no: because then there would be no Complete Simile, 
that woufd stand in need of the mention of the common property.” 

(i) In accordance with the rule that a certain thing is named in accordance with 
the name of its predominatiug element; (and in the given instance the predominat¬ 
ing element is Simile). 
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Eonae; since of the second meaning ( = no-drop ) there is a 

mere glimpse, and it is not complete. 

Nor can we give to mere semblance of Paromonasia the name 
of Paronomasia, as wo do to mere semblance of Contradiction, the 
name of Contradiction. (Because in the case of Contradiction, 
actual contnidictiou is a defect, and as such it is only its semblance 
that is called a Figure; actual Paronomasia, on the other hand, 
not being of defect, is Figure in itself.) 

Thus among similar instances different Figures of Speech 
are the means of bringing about the recognition of Paronomasia, 


e. 


9- 


I. 




[The pearl gem of gcx)d family ( bamboo).] 

II. qjfsiftsr tsj warg i 

[0 king you are uot like inferior poets, with little fame 
(poems).] 


III. '‘atWtTJTctat I 

>» 


tanfaf^sr^r fror ” ii 


[The evening is red ( affectionate ), the day too goes before it 
(waiting in suppliance); yet—such are the curious ways of destiny 
—they do not meet.] 

IV. '‘qjTSTU jtn, fatmffe: \ 

jqftra’qHwnqra " ii 

[Having taken up the mountain for his bow ( having his how / 
unmoved), making the Lord of Serpents his string (his string old 
and worn out), the Three-eyed one (one having eyes away from 
the mark), and having Vishnu for his arrow (his arrow not leaving 
the bow)—he who curiously shattered his mark, reverence to Him.] 
j In the above four instances, we have the Figures— Metaphor, 
Glesha-Vyatirka, Samdsolcti and Contradiction respectively, and 
no Paronomasia.. (That is to say it is these various figures that 
owe their fulfilment to which is always independent and 

self-sufficient.) 
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(Befuting the third part of the objection, the Author con* 
tinucB)—• 

Yon call it verbal Paronomasia and yet yon include it among 
Ideal Figures,—what law is this ? Further, Figure consisting in 
elegance and euphony, —the point ( be it cither Word or Meaning } 
where the imagination of the poet attains perfection is the place 
(in the Word or iu the Meaning) where the elegance lies; and 
which (Word or Meaning) therefore is the ground of embcllish- 
inent. (TJiat is to say since Figure consists in elegance, wliere- 
ever we hn»’e elegance there nloiie can we naturally have Figure. 
And ns such, in both kinds of Paronomasia, verb d as well as ideal, 
the elegance lies in the Word; and consequently Paronomasia must 
belong to the Word, and as such must be called “Verbal”—as the 
Author has called them.) 

If it be objected that Words too are dependent upon the Mean, 
ing (and so the Paronomasia based on the Word must also depend 
on the Meaning, and as such must be called an Ideal Figure in* 
stead of a Verbal one),—then (we reply )—, the same being the 
cai-e with Alliteration &c., why not ciill these also Ideal Figures 
of Speech ? Since Alliteration &c., in order to be proper Figures 
of Speech, depend upon Words as well as Meanings, signifying 
Rasa, &c. (and these latter are not possible without Meaning. 
Consequently Alliteration, equally with Puronomasia, depends upon 
Meaning.) The faultiness and excellence of verbal Defects and Ex¬ 
cellences too depend on Meaning; and similarly the Defects and 
Excellences of Sense also are based on Words, and as sucb you may 
as well attribute these to Words (and call them Verbal). 

(o) In fevi STO &o. feuT (the locative of fafv) and fe^tT 
(that of ) completely resembling in pronunciation, we would 

(a) It waf aaid bf the objector before tbat the meana of Ideal Fatooouiaaia 
it metcly the capab'llity of co-proDuncialion. Thia, aaya the author, ia oot proper ; 
aince in that cate 'tre ahall have to call fsVIT dUi &e. an Ideal Paronomasia; irrbere 
actually we bare a diSerence of letters { in faf>3 and ) on Which the Parono- 
maaia ia based, and which therefore cannot but be Verbal. 
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hare Ideal Paronomasia (.according to your tenet of making co- 
pronouucibility the ground of Ideal Paronomasia); though, in 
rciility we have here tv'o entirely different words and 
and as such it is an instance of Paronomasia based on Letters, &c. 
This poirr. wc leave to your intelligent consideration. 

85 (conoid.) That is the Pictorial wherethelet- 

( 5 ) Theciiitrnortbe (jerg form a sword, &c, 

Fititonal. 

Pictorial Poetry i.s that where the letters, being arranged or 
placed in a particular way, form a sword, a drum, lotus, &o. 

This kiud of Poetry is hard (not charming), aud hence it is 
only partially e.tcmpliiicd. 

Examples— 

I. —The Sword ; 

fTefTf^nrarnT i 

JITHT VtrlTHt SHg: fnwt ElTf\jt=rtTO3m 
?iT?ar g irmnnt it 5 fstpngurfem n 
(For Figures, see Appendix.) 

“ May Uma eloquently eulogised by piva, Indra and Rama, 
ever removing their troubles, the centre of majesty, free from 
anxiety, esteemed the best of women, the primeval—ordain our 
prosperity.” 

II. —The Drum: 


[Page 595.] I 

gTi:5n«if5rmi53re5Trgf5rTO5iT” h 

III.—^The LcUiS: 


[Page 696.] WTOH nfeWTOT?: I 

tnfafiTfm gm %r7m an a gw u 

IV.—The Sarvatabhaura (the four-doored Room): 


[Po^re 597.] i:wgn: wt gugitffng grtrow i 

wmeaH rrairngr n 
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[Page 698.] Theie are many other forms—but they merely 
show the (aberrated) ingenuity (of the poet) and do not attain 
to the degree of poetry; and as such they are not exemplified any 
further. 

• : 

86 (contd .)—The Semblance of Bepebition is the 
(6) Thopunaruktarads- appearance of One and the same 
meaning in words diftering in form. 

The Semblance of Repetition is that where a meaning appears 
as if signified by tw'O words of different forms—the one giving 
sense and the other giving no sense ( unle.«s either broken up or 
made to signify a different moaning altogether ). 

This— 


86 (contd .)—belongs to the Word. 

That is, existing in Words—broken or compact. 
Examples— 

(1) Of Broken Words— 


[“Tlie king, the ornament of the earth, is glorious, through his 
meekness, being the urger of archers longing for the destruction 
of enemies, whose cavalry and infantry are kept well compact by 
cIiarioteei'E, and quite a mountain in his firmness.”] 

Here the words and and and rt|l<i 

appear as repetitions; but they cease to be so when broken up.] 

(2) The Compact. 

riw gTTtTOT fegtjT: ii 

[“Resplendent are the king’s attendants,—enjoying them¬ 
selves at home, the means of his enjoyment through music, &c., 
well-inclined and learned."] 
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[Here the word »n«Wi aad ^THT, and 4iM'-e{, 

end appear as repetitions, unless explained as above.] 

Both these kinds are verbal, since (the punning] will not allow 
of a change of words]. ‘ 

8C (conoid.)—\Pago 6 OI .3 As does this also belong 
to both Word and Meaning. 

[Page 602.] c. g .— 

r* 

aaram n 

[“This lion though slim, is yet supreme (over other lions)— 
having his sharp nails reddened with the blood of the chief of 
elephants, the receptacle of glory, the master of the glorious and 
the hrave or high-minded, and victorious.”] 

Here, one word being altered, there ceases to be any Figure; 
and as such it lies in the Word; but there is no harm done to 
the Figure by the alteration of the other word; and in this respect 
the Figure lies in the Meaning. Consequently the couplet is an 
instance of both Verbal and Ideal Figure of Speech (a). 

Thus ends Chapter IX., of the Kavya-praltdga in which are 
determined the Verbal Figures of Speech. 

(o) [Hera the worde ag «nd 5tg, udr and tTvH and TtK, 

VITH and and fsitm .‘\ppear as rapelitione. Thin couplet ie vtr- 

bal in ae mucli ag the pun will not allow ol the change of some of the above 
words, such as HC, THi, and loiwh. And it ma^ be s.-iid to 

belong to Meaning also, since the pun is not aflected by the change of some 
Kords, such as eig', UitT, and And conscqueutly this couplet parta¬ 

king of the peculiarities of both, is rightly said to belong to both Word and 
Meaning.] 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF IDEAL FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


Tbe author now describes tbe Ideal Embellishinents or 
Figures of Speech. 


87.—Simile is the concarrence or resemblance of 
properties, (of two substances, 
otherwise) different. 


UpamS or Simile. 


_ The (relation of) co-attributeness can subsist only between 
the two objects compared and not between cause and effect; con¬ 
sequently the relation of the objects compared with the common 
property, constitutes Simile. 

The qualification ‘different’ is added in order to differentiate 
(Simile) from Comparison Absolute. 

87.—(This .is) Complete and El- 

Ti7o fortni of Simile* 

It is complete when the object compared to, the object com¬ 
pared, tlie common property, and the terms signifying similitude, 
are all mentioned. 



And it is Elliptical when either one or two or three of these 
are left out. 

87.—The former is Direct and Indirect or Implied, 

The tvro forme of Com- ”c^n occuf in a Sentence, a 
piete Simile. compound, or a nominal affix. 

Though the words uuT, ?sr &c. are adjuncts to the object 
compared to, since we have an idea of tbe object just preceding 
these, to be the object compared to; yet they signify a relation, 
on being merely heard, like tbe 6th case-termination, through the 
potency of words; where it is so, tbe Simile is Direct (a .’,—as 

(a) The me.ining is this; In “ ^131 tTsUq " the genitive ending in nsi 
denotes the possssaiveness of TTnlT, and ss such is its RlSIQIIT; and yet it ezpreiies 
the relation of the possossor and the possessed between the TTSTT and the aTsU. 
Similarly, the words UQT, Ac, though denoting the fact of the, object compared to 
being tbe UpamSna, yet imply the relation of similitude between the two members 
of tbe Simile,—on the mere utterance thereof. 




t 
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also when the affix ia used in the sense of similitude in ac¬ 
cordance with the aphorism * 

[Page 610.] (a) The Simile is Indirect when such words as 
&c. are used, in which case the similitude is implied hy the 
meaning; since the idea of or equality is arrived at only by 

a due in spection of the eimilituds; for in (the face 

is equal to the lotus) the import of equality rests in the object com¬ 
pared (the face); in * agsonta ’ (the lotus is equal to the face), it 
rests in the object compared to; and lastly in ’SS ^ 

(The lotus and the face are equal) it rests in both. And the 
Simile is Indirect when the affix is used in accordance with 
the aphorism ftfiOT Sgfe:* (f* e. in the sense of equality 

of action). 

(The Verbal or Direct) occurs in a compound (of such a 
character as the two members cannot be used separately to convej' 
its meaning) when it is in accordance with the tenet (of the 
Mahabhashya)— 

[Page 612.] Examples in order— 

(1) The Direct, in a Sentence— 

twraws RiTsa ^T^qfa^RT irar ” ii 
["The glory of victory leaves you not in battle even in dream, 
05 a woman having her lord sulwervient to her leaves him not— 
he being the receptacle of dignity and grace.”] 

Here the woman is the object compared to, glory the object 
compared; non~aban>loning the common attribute; and tmr the 
word signifying similitude; and here we have no compound. 

(a) "TIjc partSclea iiw, -Vc. implying ns they do nothhig eho bnt resembtince in 
the abstract, directly express a compiirison. While the words Uhe,_ tqual (gJT, 

’&o. being concrete terms do not directly convey the abstract notion of resemblance, 
but through calling up the idea of nmething •wtmbling, which has to be apprehended 
in identity with what they are put in apposition to (any one of the objects compared 
or both), before the comparison can bo perceived.”—fifirror of CbmpoiUion, p. 358, 
F. N. 
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[Page 613.] 
u 



( 2 ) The Indirect in a Sentence— 

r: Bifvi rl5l!IT?t!iaTrKTfi:5iTr?fI I 

H g hwt; taflr ”« 

["He goes into raptures on seeing the lotus and her face 
equal,—she of eyes like that of a frightened fawn—the face, red¬ 
dened in anger, (and as such) shining brilliantly like a deep-red 
pearl necklace/'] 

Here the identity or sameness of the face and the lotus is 
first signified; and then follows, hy implication, the idea of their 
having a common property (here, the red brightness). 

(3 ) The Direct in a Compound— 

jetst 9t wrt" ii 

[ " The king who protected the world hy means of the four 
expedients, like Vishnu hy means of his four arms—the arms, 
long (the expedients strong and pure), the suppressors of the 
proud (the Bakshasas for Vishnu, and common proud people for 
the king) heavenly (excellent), resplendent and always success¬ 
ful.”] 

Here in we have the f’TrTOHTB’; and thus the Direct 

Simile here lies in the compound. 

[Page 614.] (4) The Indirect in Compound— 

>» N> 

§Tri^f3i; ^ wsrg a tfiw” n 

[”0 Lord of the Earth 1 by whom are you not desired—you 
who are like the celestial tree, having your great excellence sung 
as lying in opening the way for fulfilled desires or longings.”] 

( 5 ) and (6) The Direct and the Indirect, occuring in the 
Nominal Affix— 

aw aai i 

a aat ftararratwrag ” ii 
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[ " The profoundity of his character is really like the Lord of 
Gangfi (the oceaa ); and he is hard to be looked at like the sum¬ 
mer sun.” ] 

Here, in the first half we have the Direct; for = 

the affix’ ?tfiijbeing in the ‘sense of in the place 
of the genitive ending. In the se'cond half, however, in 
the affix is in accordance with &c. 

Thongh (in the example &c.) if we have no 

idea such as—' as a woman having her lord subservient to her, 
appears super-hnmanly brilliant, so does-glory also by residing in 
you,”—if we have no such like idea, there is no charm—and in 
charm consists the Figure; yet these are not divided tinder the 
clas.ses of Poetry Suggestive or of Subordinate Suggestion; be¬ 
cause the cognition of charm doas not necessarily depend on the 
refiection of the touch of suggestion; but it is due merely to the 
consideration of figurativeness of the denoted meanings (of the 
words &o.) 

[Pa, 9 c 617.] (o) jRasrt, &c., as the suggested meaning, and 
different Figures, are found everywhere without any contradiction; 
hence in exemplifying, no notice is taken of them. 

If examplas devoid of all this (iJiesa) were cited,—these 
would be distasteful. Hence contradiction with former assertions 
should not ha brought forward as an objection. 

88 (contd.)—IPaffe 619.j The (common) attribute 
being left out, (the elliptical) is as 

PormBof Elliptical Simile. , „ ® , i l x i. i. /• 

before (the complete); but (in this 
case) the Direct does not occur in a nominal aflSx. 

(o) Objeetion .• In Chapter VI., it rriw »aid that the examples of Figures were 
those of Fanciful Poetry; but here we find this impossible, the examples quoted 
being those of Snggestire Poetry; and as such tbeso cannot be called Fanoiful 
Poetry which h.xs been defined as non-ruggttUi’c, Sleplg . In the present case we are 
dealing with Figures exclusivdg, and as such must consider these alone. As for the 
suggested meanings in the shape of Jtaia, Ac.—^theee are possible in each and all 
instances of poetry. In the aliore examples, if yon consider the sentiments with 
referencerto the king, &«, to be explicit, then thesn become examples of SuggesUro 
Poetry; if on the contraiy you consider them to bo inexplicit, then they are Fanciful. 

, .For the non-suggativenet$ ot Fanciful Poetry has already been explained as consist* . 
: ing in the fact of the tuggestion not being explicit. . 


ait 
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* Attribute '—the common attribute, iTominui j 1^—where 
the affixes &c., are used, we hare the Indirect. 

Examples— 

(1) The Elliptical ( attribute ) Direct in a Sentence— 



^ ararga nar ” ii 

j[“His words like the Ambrosia—is really fit to be followed 
—he, the virtuous, and endowed with^uncommon gentlemanly 
qualities.] 

Here the common attribute of ambrosia and his words —the 
final sweetness—is left out. 

[Pa^fi 620.] (2) The Elliptical (in attribute) Indirect— 

g t q n q i 

Wrq T q ^qg T p: aa: to: ” ii 

["He wandering in the battle with liis drawn sword was seen 
by the enemy's forces, as if equal to' the Death-God." ] 

Hero cruelty —the common attribute—is left out. 

(3) (4) and (5) The Elliptical (attribute)—^Direct in 
Compound, Indirect in Compound and the Indirect in Nominal 
Affix— 

shwivJiiWT^s^rw i 

*5^ ifra life sffefe II 

[“You will live if you know that his actions are like the 
sword, like ambrosia his words, and bis heart resembling poison."] 

Herein tK?ai5l5ai the common attribute is killing; and this 
being a fsirUV^ia with W, it is Direct; in TO^rawr, the com¬ 
mon attribute is sweetness; and here 3iun standing for property, 
this is an instance of the Indirect; and in iauggUi? the common 
attribute is killing —the affix WW being used in the sense of 
almost. 




88 {concld .)— [_Page 621.] On the non-mention of 
the object compared to, (the Simile) occurs in a sentence 
and a compound — c. g. 

[" Nothing is either known or seen to equal charming poetry 
‘—even in its smallest part—^in affording the plcasurahleness of 
the highest senses.”] 

[Page G22.] Here the object to which the poetry is com- 
p.irerl is not mentioned. By changing arow into and 

to nren; wc get a Simie in a compound. 

89 (contd.)—[Page 623.j On the non-mention of 
the term signifying similitude, it occurs in compound and 
in the affixes: wm (in an accusative as well as a locative 
sense), (used in a nominative sense), and (having its 
preceding substantive accusatively or nominatively used). 

On the non-mention of the terms .signifying similitude—such 
asm—the simile is six-fold: (1) through compound, (2 and 3) 
through the afHx nus produced from the accusative and the Ioca> 
tive, (4) through wri;i from the nomiuativc, and ( 5 and 6 ) lasth’ 
through —from accusative and nominative antecedents. 

[Page 624,] Examples— 

(1) Compounds— 

“hr; wwsRTOff gir ftf'U ffqg mt g ff i i 

RRTR»3«I fkflvIgiaT '* 11 

["Theeastern quarter was ornamented by the moon—the lord 
of Kumuda, joy to the eyes, and pale as the cheeks of a woman,”] 

Hero in &c. 

And— 

>a ev 

q gfitia a ^^Rii^igg RT f n!; ” ii 

55^ 
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[“This (king) seeing the prowess of his opponents, became 
horripilated, and hence the fre-ihness of his cheeks manifesting 
itself, and ho having his sword-leaf terrible ns a black snake, and 
having his movements cstraordinary and hasty through strong 
anxiety (to fight)"]. 

[Here in infet &c-] 


[Page 623.] (2) and (3) atra used, objectively and loealively 
and (4) —nominatively. 

gitn^iqTO’CISTSftl HW ” II 

["He treats the citizens as children, and known to be of ex¬ 
traordinary ch.iracter spends his time in the l)nrcm, in the inter¬ 
vals of battle. And the forces of his enemy act as females (through 
fear) on seeing him sword in hand (performing) extraordinary feats 
in battle"]. 

Here in we have ^ and miu in the accusative sense; 

in it is in the locative sense; as in crOarH we have 

snrl and na? in a nominative sense. 

(5) and (6) nrwij with objective and nominative antecedents— 

[rage 627.] tr^afsTl H t?? I 

TR 3?i: ” n 

[“In battle his enemies see him ns they would the summer 
Hot-rayed One (Sun). He, the Lord of the earth, on the other 
hand, moves like Arjuna "J. 

[Here in r;igmv i H r ^gar —we have jngg having for its antece¬ 
dent used accusatively in the compound; and in 

UTUggrr we have the same affix preceded by trra which occupies 
the position of the nominative in the compound]. 

89 (concld.) —[Potg'c 628.] On Ibhe non-mention of 
these two, it occurs in the afRx and in a compound. 
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‘ Of these tivo’ — i. e. of the common attribute and the term 
aiguifying aimililudc. 

Example—(1) of fegu. 

“rrfaFiT fawfq stocfa, rwn fanf??? JJiftiHi: i 

feTHrfti g ggg.-gonSteH jRfg ” « 

[ “ The mind being subjugated by pleasure, the sun becomes 
the inooti, nights (bright as day); when however the mind is sup¬ 
pressed by pain, the moon becomes the sun, and days (dark) as 
night”] 

[Here in "fttvrafH &c.”] 

(2) Of Compound— 

qfoifsaJi^KrwgHtftr gnsH: i 

sw ngn JCTSijsgn:: ” ii 

[ ” The elephant of the king shines resplendent, when en¬ 
gaged in battle, unapproachable as he is by even the dreaming 
desires of bis enemies " ]. 

[Here in Ttol^ssrr..] 

90 {contd.)—[Page 630-3 0“ non-mention of 
the common attribute and the object compared to, it is 
found in Compound and Sentence. ■ 


Example— 


“ giuTi?!rw?t 




HI ” ii 


[“0 black-bcel thou shalt die-of wandering among 
bowers; howsoever much thon mayst wander, thou shalt never 
find any thing similar to the Maiali.”] 

[Here in “ tnfelHl, &o.”] 

By changing into HWJ we shall get a simile 

in a sentence. 


t 
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90 {contd.)—{Page 631.] On the suppression of the 
object compared, (it occurs) in tmu. 

<!ire«*fsin§, i. c. suppression. 

Example— 

gnn^rgq R i gag : ^ ” ti 

[" He appears as the thousiinil-weaponcd,—iiaving his ojes 
full open on seeing the valour and prosperity of bis enemies, and 
having his arm terrible through the sword.”] 

(a) Here self is the object compared, occurring iu the word 
HaHrgylufs which means, when broken into its component parts, 
" behaves himself like Sahasrayudha.” 

90 {concld.)—[Page 630.] When all the three are 
suppressed, it occurs in a compound. 

[Page 633.] On the suppression of tiie three, i. e. the term 
I signifying Similitude, the common attribute, and the object com* 
pared to. 

E.xample— 

[“The fawn-eyed one captivates the hearts of ascetics—.she 
having a (full) glimpse into j’outh, having her body given up to 
pleasant enjoyment, her heart pervaded with a heap of Cupid’s 
arrows,”] 

Here if we make (*pi»WWl) an instance of compound and 
suppression (of a member of the compound) then it shall be the 
example ( not if we make indicate ^wSresT, in nccordaucc with 
the Katantra).! 

[Page 635,] In which is equivalent to ^5 

(acts like a spear), cruelty of action (K'l^v) is indicated by 
the “ Spear ” (WJ; Tg5l)j and as such this is an instance of SBfjnmrfei, 
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• 


(•1) Utprckshu or Poetic 
Pnncy. 


Example— 

T^m hr : i 

xs ^ SS 

t^friklfnftg vrein\, fa*n^ ^th inra ” n 

[“Of that king, the heart is like the goddess of wealth; 
Eiches too like his heart, his splendour like his body, and like 
splendour his body; his fortitude like the earth and like fortitude 
the earth.”]. 

92 {contd.) — \P<Age 640.] Poetic Fancy is the ex¬ 
pression (or implication) of • the 
probability of the identity of the 
object described with a similar object. 

"Similar object" i. e. the object compared to, 

IPagc 643.] Example— 

5t w 17 sncild 

an i 

lorfiT? nnwnTiiiT g^gimra 
gigT'nw h mgSi; ” it 

["'This my natural enemy who bears not my sight during 
night, iias now the pride of his beauty suddenly suppressed by the 
splendour of the face of this lotus-eyed one ’,—it is being oveijoyed 
at this, I ween, O’ beautiful one 1 that the splendour of the lotus 
is attached to your feet ” ]. 

[Here we have the Causal Fancy.} 

And 

iPage 644] "fewefig g^rJtgT^ g«r: i 

^grg^qggg ffefgtiwiHT ggi” ii 

[“Darkness anoints the bodies as it were the sky showers 
' Arjana, as it were; and vision is become purposeless like the 
science of evil persons ” ], ^ 
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(a) Here the Po'vadingncBs, &c. nre supposed to be 
anointing, See. 

92 {concld.)—[Page G46.] When the clifl'erence be¬ 
ts) Tho s.-.sana£ba, « is asserted it is * 

the Duhiom {^BsSts); when it is 
not asserted, it is ). 

To exompUfy, when the difference is stated— 

" Is tin's the Sun ? He is associated with (has) seven horses. 
Is it .fire ? It never permanentl 3 ' moves on all sides. Is he the 
Dentli-God become visible ? He has tho buffalo for his convey¬ 
ance. Thus (0 King!) your foes, seeing j'ou in battle, fall into 
various doubts.” 

By saying ' when the difference is asserted * it does not mean 
that it is onlj' such as having ascertainment latent within it; but 
Dubiousness, ending in certainty, is also accepted as such,— e. g. 

[Page 648,] “ Is it the Moon ? Where lies the mark 1 Is it 
a lotus 1 Where is tho water gone? 0 fawn-eyed one I After 
(all these doubts) it was ascertained to be the face, through (tho 
existence of) lovelj’ and graceful w’ords.” 

But here the certaintj’ is not hinted, ns in the Dubious with 
latent certainty (but is expressly denoted and os such not being 
so charming) it was e.xcluded hy Bhattodbhata. 

To exemplify, when the difference is not stated— 

" In the creation of this woman, was the brilliant Moon the 
Creator ? or Madana himself, predominating in the Erotic ? or 
the flow’ery months (spring)? or else bow could the ancient 
Risbi (Brahma) create such a lovely form,—having as he has his 
sensibility deadened by the study of the Vedas, and his desire 
turned aside from objects (of enjoyment) 1 " 

(<t) The former half ia a case of Poetic Fancy, and not of Simile ; because the 
^9, occurring in the company of the verb, implies prcbabilit;/ and oot ttmilarily. 
This point is clearly explained in the TySkarana-MahabliSihya, on the aSlnt *' 
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93 (contd.)—[Page 651.] That is Metaphor which 
(r) iinp.k»orti.eMete. the non-difference of the two 
objects compared. 

The non-difTerence (i, e. the imposition of non-diiference) being 
dtie to o:ttreme likeness of the two, not having their difference 
concealed. 

93 (condd.)—[Page 652,] Where the full expressed 
The first Unii of Metaphor, (iueaning) is imposed, it is Meta¬ 
phor Universal (dwelling in all the objects). 

Where the imposed (object), like the substratum of imposition 
(tlie Upameya), is also directly expressed by words, then w.e have 
Universal Metaphor, i. e. where the complete imposed object is 
denoted by the word. The plural number in WTOfoHT: is without any 
signiheation. 

{Page C53.] To exemplify the Universal Metaphor— 

“Tliis Itapalikl (a kind of female ascetic) of the night 
wanders from continent to continent—bright through the rubbing 
of the ash of light, wearing bones of stars, loving the sport of 
disappearing, and carrying in her hand the skull of the Moon, 
wherein has been put—under garb of the mark—the powerful 
(cincacious) unguent.” 

[Page 65i.] Here in the (first) throe feet we have the 
Metaphor; the imposed attribute being the addiction to the sport 
of disappearing, based on which, we have Metaphor; and as such 
no question can be raised as to its being a commixture. 

94 (contd.)—[Page 655.] That (Metaphor)—where 
The .wond kind of Meta. (*^6 imposed) is both expressed 

(denoted directly by words) and (in¬ 
directly) hinted by the sense—is the Partial. 

Some of the imposed being directly expressed by words, and 
.others being such as to be ascertained from the power of the sense 
we have the Partial l[and it is so called because) of the expression 
■ (manifest denotation) of one part (the ^fierr). 

U90 
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To exemplify the Partial Metaphor— 

*' STW cR? ^;iTOnTOS5i«i5i^ j 

la aigar qtn# tn: ftaitni ” n 

[“ He who is (so positioned) tvhen ho handles (embraces) the 
sword (a n’oinan, his wife) in the harem of the battle-Beld, then 
the enemy's army (another woman) tnvns away from him, though 
yet endowed with heroism (yet amenable to emotion).’’] 

Here the imposition, character of the harem, on the ‘ battle¬ 
field ’ is directly mentioned by word ; but the facts of the ‘ sa'ord ' 
being the principal woman and the * army ’ the subordinate woman, 
are got at merely by the power of the sense. Thus there being a 
speciality (that of being directly denoted) in one part, it is Partial. 

94 (contd.)—\_Page 657.] This is with subordinates. 

The above two kinds of Metaphor (Tho Universal and the 
Partial) are accompanied by parts (othe"r subordinate Metaphors.) 

Tho third kind o! Mota- (cOUtd.)—That without SUb- 

phor- ordinates is the Pure. 

e.g. 

" While listening to songs, she remains immoved j enquires 
her beloved’s news again and again, of her friends; lies inside 
without sleep;—from all this I know that the mind-born has 
commenced to water the p^ant of affection in her heart,” 

Here the only metaphor lies in SHdlritm* <to. 

The Msi3-Rupnkn. 94 (coucld.)—\Page 658.] The 

String is as before. 

As of Simile, so here of this also. String is that where on 
one object many are imposed—e, g. 

" That beloved one is the'' fount of beauty, the joy of the 
excellence of youth, the captivating incantation of brightness, the 
residence of grace and elegance, the teacher of clever statements, 
the embodiment of the unlimited expertness ofsthe creator, the 
arrow of the Five-arrowed one, and lastly tte crown-gem among 
women.” 
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and not ono of Simile witli the three members suppressed — 
these members being, cruelty (the object compared ) sharpness 
or acuteness (tlie common attribute ), and the term ( in the 
compound) signifying similitude. 

/ * 

I'liUs these nineteen forms of Elliptical Simile together with 
six of the complete-make up the twenty-five kinds of Simile. 

There are instances of frr§t<mr ( String Simile) consequent 
upou one object being compared to many, with the same attribute 
all over, or different attributes for different Similes, respectively 
in the following two couplets— 

m feorta ii 

[" She withered through grief,—as royal splendour through 
injustice and corruption, as courage through poverty, or as lotus 
through frost,”] 

“ntifria gw i 

[" The woman is a joy to the eyes, as light; intoxicating like 
wine; and captivating all the world, ns power.”] 

And similarly we have instances of (Girdle Simile ) 

when the object compared in the former Simile becomes the one 
compared to in the following. And as in miwimHI, bo here we 
Lave a common attribute all through or different ones for differ¬ 
ent Similes—e. g. 

wftifHfw tc3T, ” ii ' 

[“ Of him who has collected in the form of waves all the 
beggars by means of his hand full of the water ( used in ) unin¬ 
terrupted gifts of gold—of such a king, the Intellect or heart is 
pure as his words, his actions like his intellect, and his fame pure 
as his actions.”.] 
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And 

" nfnftg nfaww nfafer ?i«t i , i 

ev s» 

cTU’sl: ^3trT ^ ^ Tirmw ” ii ' 

[“Of tlie king, tlio form is sweet as liis licart, liis a«=-::nlil\ 
poHcifiil as his form, and Iiis victory like liis af-sembly, nncouquei- 
aiile or irrepressible by erioinics”]. 

But these are not Eoparalely described, since of such form 
there aic llionsands, and further because they do not go beyond 
the forms already described, 

91 (contd.) — [Page 638.3 When tlie object compared 

(2) Annnwayn or Com- to and that comparcd is tlic sauio, 
paiisonAbioiuic. • game scnteiice, (then we 


have) Comparison Absolute. 

Comparison Absolute is the non-existence of the relation (of 
the ohejet compared) with any other object to which it could bo 
compared. 

Example— 

^3^ VJtfa ^ « 

^iTg fg^ r re TqvigiTCTgTgT^ H%HraT ^ ” ii 

[“That woman does not, with her extreme brightness, shine 
as a woman ( ouly ), but her graces also shine as her graces, the 
abode, as they were, of graceful motions of the elegance-armed 
f.c. Cupid’’].’ 

[Here &c. and h%vITST &c.’’] • 

91 (concld.) —[Pa^'c 91.] The alternation of those 
(3) ThoUpamEyopamttor jg Reciprocal Comparison. 

Reciprocal Comparison. ^ c c 

‘Of these tivo’ i. c. of the object compared and that compared to. 
‘Allegation’ i. e. in two sentences. 

That is to say. Reciprocal Comparison is tho comp.irison 
(in the following simile) of the object compared to (in the pre¬ 
ceding simile) with that compared, excluding ( or impij'ing the 
absence) of other similar objects. 
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95 .—\PagQ G59.] Where there is an imposition of 
others simply as a means to the 
imposition of the principal, it is 
the Consequentional Metaphor—and this occurs both 
where the expressed is coalesced, and distinct. 

[Page CGO.] To exemplify the Stringed (or Serial) Coalesced 
(or Paronomatic) Consequentional Metaphoi— 


fggqnwnstwbi n$T 

grasnsq argt^ta Ifta^gsg: fsinr: ” ii 


["0 thou! the swan of the ( Uanasa hake of the) heart of 
learned men ! the sun (in causing the expansion of the lotus ) in 
shrivelling the expansion of the glory of your enemies 1 Qiva 
(in looking for Durga, Parvnti) in non-search of forts! Fire (in 
devouring the fuel ) in accepting battle! Daksbn (in not loving 
Satl) ill love for truth ! Bbima (in being the elder of Arjuna) 
in victory 1 0 King I Brave of the brave! may you magHani* 
mously rule for a whole hundred years of Brahma ! ” ] 

Here the imposition of the character of the siaan, iCc. on the 
'king' is fouuded on the following impositions—the heart resem¬ 
bling the jildnasa laJfc ; the shrivelling of the goddess of wealth 
being the expansion of lotus; the search for Durgd being the 
non-search for forts; the devouring of fuel being the acceptance 
of battle ; tho hatred for Sail being the love foi' truth; Vijaya 
( Aijuna ) being the victory. 

[Fage 661.] Though this has been said to be a verbal Fig¬ 
ure of Speech, and will be spoken as such further on, yet it is 
mentioned here in consideration of usage. Some include this in 
the Partial Metaphor. 

To exemplify the Hon-coalescing Serial Consequentional 
Metaphor, where the denoted meanings are distinct— 

“ Thy arm, 0 king! the producer of the widowhood of tliy 
brave enemies’ wives, is ever glorious—^beiug as it is the pole of 
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Ulc elepliant of victorj’, a bund in the ocean of misfovtnuf’s; 'i s; 
Eastern mountain of the Sun of the Sword, the sporting ril’o'v 
the goddess of wealth, and lastlj' the Al.mdara inountniu in -h-- 
sportive cliuruing of the ocean of battle.” 

Here the imposition of the character of the poh &c. or. t? c 
king’s arms becomes proper onlj* after that of the character of {},, 
elephant &c. on victory and the rest, mentioned distinctly. [ 

We may have the Non-.seiial (Simple) Consequcntioiial JIo- ( 
tnphor as in tbe following— 1 

( 1) The Paronomatio— 1 

1 

“ 5HOTfiHgiJi^rsRiigiifara3i»i^n: \ i 

i 

Hj^mriiTCa JT wraig ” ii 

[" 0 king! by whom are you not eulogised—j’ou being the ■ 
pearl of tbe bamboo of high family, and brightening the world * 
with your superhuman resplendence?"] 

( 2 ) The NoQ'pnroaomatic— l 

i 

[ “ Glorious are you, tbe primeval Tortoise 1 the root of the ! 
plant of the fourteen-fold Universe! being inhnite and unsupported, 
and from Whom have not turned aside extraordinary phenomena.” ] j 

The Girdle-Metaphor as in tbe following— j 

“Madana captivates the hearts of men, by means of the 
leaf-bands of creepezs, the lotus-face of the lotus, and the face- 
moon and the lotus-hands of women.” 

-is not described, because there is not much charm in 

this (as there is in tbe Girdle Simile). 

96 (contd.)—{Page 665.] That, •which, after having 
(7) ApaUuH or Con- ‘lenied (<^^^6 real nature of) the 
ccaiment. object described, establishes another 

(an imaginary character), is Concealment. 

Concealment is that which establishes the object to be com¬ 
pared, after having falsified (denied ) the object compared to. 
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\Pagc 666.] Examples— 

" 0 daughter of the mountaiu! this is not the developed 
stigma of the moon with fully developed sheen. It is (the colour 
of) his wife, the Nighi, soundly sleeping on his breast, cool 
through the dropping of nectar.” 

[Page 667,] Or again— 

"0 friend! just see what are the enemical feelings of Cupid 
towards loving person reduced by separation ! see how by him has* 
been applied poison to his arrows under show of black-bees on 
the mango trees in the garden !” 

Here the suggested meaning is that the mango trees vnih 
the black-hees are poisoned arrows. 

IPage 668.] Or again— 

*' Verily Cupid burnt by Qiva has fallen on the plump thighs 
of the fawn-eyed one,—a veiy tank of the nectar of loveliness I 
for from the hole of her navel proceeds a line of smoke,—in the 
form of the hair over the navel—showing the extinguishing o^ 
the fire on his body.” 

Here the suggested sense is that it is not a line of hair over 
the navel, but a thin column of smoke. Thus it may be suggested 
by various other ways. 

96.—Paronomasia is that where several meatiinars 

O 

(8) or Wool oE a single Sentence— 

ParonomaBin. 

fsiiR fsTSnwsT ticiHirfa fwm: i 
sa aa vWflaCHssf? famfa faJTtsRt: ii 

"This sun (receptacle of brightness) resplendent, rises (be¬ 
comes prosperous), removes the darkness of the atmosphere (the 
dirtiness of all people), kills the closure of sleep (removes dull¬ 
ness), urges men to action, and clips the spontaneous and un¬ 
restricted actions of peoples.” 





Here the denotations not being restricted (b}* means of Con¬ 
test, &C. ) to any particular case, the description is equally appli¬ 
cable both to the Sun and to the King. 

97 (contd.) —[Pa/yc 671.] The Modal Metaphoi* i? 

( 9 ) s-«n-.„Xf£ or th. implication of another (object), 

Modal Metnyhor. tbrougli differentiative adjuncts 

(qualifying adjectives) capable of diverse significations. 

When the sentence signifying the principal meaning, implies 
another, through power of the qualifying adjuncts with diverse 
significations,—not through that of the qualified substantive—it 
is ilodal Metaphor,—literally, the “ Brief Double-Signification.” 

E.’cample— 

“ H5VR T* ^ 1st I 

tn tnm” ii 

"The glory of victory,—which by the contact of your arm, 
had quite an unique joy—now, through separation from you. 
appears,—not bright,—^but reduced and meagre.” 

[Page 672.] Here the term aan ^ does not express only a j 
woman (but also Gloiy of Victory). i 

97 (concld.) —When an impossible relatipn of things j 

( 10 ) Kidars.-miioriiiu.. establishes similitude, it is Illus- 

tration. 

Illustration, i. e. exemplifying or instancing. '• 

[Page G73.] Example— 

“ Where ( on one side) the family founded by the Sun, where 
on the other, my limited intellect 1 through sheer delusion do 
I wish to cross the ocean by means of a raft." 

[ Saghuvatifa, Canto L] 

Here the sense finally arrived at is that— 

“ The description of the Solar Dynasty by my intellect is like 
the crossing of the ocean by means of rafts.” ' 

I [Pa,ge 674.] Or again— 
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"The hot-rayed one—with his string-1 iUe rays spreading—^ 
having risen,—and the moon similarly having set,—this monntaih 
hears the appearance of nn elephant with two bolls hanging on its 
two sides.” [ pigupdlavadka, IV.] 

Here the fact of tlie appearance of one being borne by another 
being questionable, tlie sense develops into the Simile, that ‘ the 
I appearance of the mountain is like that of an elephant.’ 

"Verily docs he hope to swim acro.ss the ocean, to catch hold 
the moon’s disc, and to jump over the Mount Mem—who, 0 
lord! attempts a description of your good qualities.” 

Here we have the Stringed or Serial Illustration. 

98 (contd .)—When the connection of the action and 

Anotbtrkind of iHu.tr.-.- cause is signified by the ddtion 
(verb) itself, then we have the other 

kind bf Illustration. 

Wheb the connection of the action and its cause is compre¬ 
hended through action itself, that is another (kind of) Illustration) 
b.g. 

[Pasre G76.] “‘A low object attaining a high position, will 
naturally fall down’—thus saying, as it were, the stone-dust 
wafted by n wild wiud; falls down from the mountain top.” 

Hero the action of falling signifies the connection between 
falling, and (its cause) the fact of a low person attaining to high 
positions. 

' 98 (concld.)—[Page 677.J Indirect description con- 

(ii) Apru 3 tutapr«sufi.i sists ill the description of an alien 
or Indirect DcMription. qj. extraneous object implanting^ 

itself in the objebt to be described; 

ihdirect Description is the implication of the object in ques¬ 
tion by the description of an extraneous matter. 

. 99.—(1) The effect, ( 2 ) the cause, (3 ) class or 

Tbo fivo kin^ oif Indirect generality, and ( 4 ) speciality,— 
Description. being the objects in question, the 
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description of tlieir contraries, and ( 5 ) the description 
of a thing resembling the object in question. Thus it 
is five-fold. 

Their contraries— i. e. cause, etc. respectively. 

Examples in order— 

(1) Description of canse, the effect being in question— 

*' ‘ 0 beautiful one, do not those who have been separated, 
meet again ? Then why be anxious for me ? you have been alto¬ 
gether reduced! ’ I having said this, she, looking at me, ex¬ 
pressed a determination to die, by means of her eyes, unmoved 
through modesty, and with tears ovei flowing and being absorbed.^ 
[Amantgatal-a.] 

[Page 679.J Here it being asked ' why did you keep back 
from going? ’—(and thus effect being the object in question) 
the cause (the determined death of the beloved) is described. 

(2) The description of the effect, when the cause is the 
matter in question— 

“'0 lord! the king’s daughters teach me not; silently lying 
are the queens; 0 Knhja! feed me! why do not tlie Ministers of 
the Prince eat ?' thus 0 lord! does the parrot, let out by the 
passers by, in thy enemy’s empty house, speak, on seeing the pic¬ 
tures (of its former master)." 

Here the matter in question being the cause—the fact that 
on your advance, your enemies fled away, evacuating their houses 
—the effects (of such evacuation) are described. 

( 3 ) The description of the particular, when the general mat¬ 
ter is in question— 

“ You have beard very little from him in the form that a cer¬ 
tain foolish person took water-drops on lotus leaves to be pearls. 
Hear from me a farther (instance of foolishness ). Going to take 
it up, and thus the drop having disappeared by being taken up in 
the finger-tip, tbejfool gets not sleep through internal pain on the 
thought of where should his pearl should have flown away 1" 

[MaUutofaialba.] 
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. Hero the matter to be described being the fact that foolish 
persons are attached to such improper things, the particular in- 
stance of a fool is described. 

( 4 } The description of tho general when the particular is to 
bo described— 

“ Ho who washes the team from the eyes of his friend’s wife 
by avenging his friend on the enemy—he alone is to be respected, 
tho only wise man} his alono is real living, and he the receptacle 
of prosperity.” 

\Pngc GSl.] Here the matter meant to be described is a 
particular instance— vis. ‘you will be respected iryou remove the 
grief of NarakFisura’s wife ^ killing Krishna,’—^but tho descrip¬ 
tion is that of a general case. 

(5) Of 'the description of a matter resembling the original’ 
there are three forms—Where tho means of implication is (a) 
Qleaha (tho paronomatic use of the substantive, as well as of 
the qualifying adjunct), or(&) Sainasokti (the paronomatic use 
of the qualifying adjunct aicne), or (c) Mere resemblance 
( without any paronomasia ). 

Examples in order— 

(a) Through QlesUa. 

“ One may give up manliness, may lower himself, may even 
give up his magnanimity—one may do all this to protect this 
Avorld,—this was tho way shoivn by Furushottama.” 

[Hero the object to bo described is a good man. And the des¬ 
cription given is that of ressembling Vishnu through a pun 
upon tho qualifying term and tho qualified 

( rs good man, and Supreme Being), 

(6) Through Sam^okti — 

tlr m 9 

ial<JJ«iHd[riTAd3 Jlfs Hell fife 

sT^umfiT g *raOT ” ii 


33a 
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"0 Moon! against the rising Sun, by whom you have been 
suppressed, the only proper coarse for you would bo revenge, and 
not falling on his feet (absorbing his rays). Doing this when 
devoid of yout magnificence, are you not ashamed ? Or it may be 
your dullness (coolness) through which you yet show yourself 
(in the sky).” 

[Here there is no pun oh the substantive Moon, but merely 
on the qualifying adjuncts by ineaoa of which the description of 
an impoverished individual is implied.] ' 

(o) Throu|fh mere Similitude— 

“ What has the wretched ocean done vrith the water taken 
froin the rivers ? He has salted thUnP'/ offered it to the sabmUrine 
fire, or kept in the innermost caves of the nether rtorld.” 

[Here the object to be describe is the person st^handhring 
away the wealth he got from places where it was properly spent.] 

[Page 684*.] Sdme kinds of this ^he Indirect Description 
based on mbre Similitude) are possiUe oh the hon-imposition of 
thU implied or suggested meaning—6. g. 

“There are means, for crossing the ocean, pervading the 
length and breadth of the universe, as' also the innermost caves 
of the nether world. But if by chance he Becomes, emptied of 
water, who would be able to look at bis depth and the inner 
holes ? " 

[Here the implication is that "It is mneb better to have a bad 
master full (of wealth &o.) than devoid of all—^tbe latter circums¬ 
tance leading to greater evils for the servant,” But the (hreot 
meaning being quite compatible-by itself, this implication is not 
necessary.] 

[Page 685.] Sometimes it is tbrongh imposition— e, g. 

“‘Who are yhu'? ‘know me to be’ thfe'fete-stricken Sakho- 
taka.’ ' You speak as if you were' disgusted.' ‘ Eigh'tly have you 
guessed.' ‘How is that ? ’ ‘ This Vata tree, that lies on the left 
of the road, every traveller has recourse to, and to me, lying on 

the road, ddea not belong eved shade enough to benefit others.'* 

__ . 
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[Here tlie intended description is that of a good man incap¬ 
able through povert}’ of doing good to others. And the original 
meaning—the conversation between the speaker and the tree—' 
is not properly applicable Lo the tree; and as such the hgure here 
is based on mere imposition of the implied meaning.] 

- [Page CS6,] Sometimes, through partial imposition—e. g. 

"This the curious process of the turning of the tongue! that 
fickleness of car! The eyea too incapacitated, through intoxica¬ 
tion, to descriminate between his own and other’s ways! or what 
is the good of saying more 1 0 black-bee thou hast forgotten all 
this, that 0 brother! jmu still stick to this elephant, with empty 
trunk,—wherefore this thy determined attachment 1 ” 

[Page C87.] Here the turn of the tongue and the emptiness 
of llie trunk are not reasons for the departure of the black-bee, 
the intoxication, on the contrary, is only a reason for its sticking 
to it; Lhe fickleness of the ear is the only reason. 

(In the case of a human master, is empty-handed, na 
is pride and arrogance, is easiness of belief). 

100-101 (contd .)— [Page 688.] (1) When the ori- 

(12) Atijayokti or Hyper- ®^j®®t to be described) 

is established by being swallowed 
by the other (the object compared to); (2) When the 
object is described as distinct; (3) when the (sense) is as¬ 
sumed through the use of such’ expression as ‘ if’ &c.; 
(4) When the causal sequence is inverted—then is to be 
known the Figure Hyperbole. 

(1) The one is that where the establishment or comprehen¬ 
sion is that of the object described, (u) swallowed by the object 
compared to—e. g. 

[Page 689.] "Lotus in a place without water! A couple of 
lotuses again in the lotus! All these again in a golden creeper I And 
this too soft and lovely 1—"What a series of strange phenomena I” 

( a) t. c. not denoted by its own denotative terms. 
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Here ‘face’ 'e}’ep,’&c. arc comprehended ns lieing of the 
form of the ‘ lotns,' &c. [This form of the Hyperbole consisto, 
according to the Pradlpa, in the comprehension of identity in dif¬ 
ference; ns here the identity of face in the lotus]. 

[Paga 600.] (2) Tliat, where the object described is com¬ 
prehended as strange or peculiar, is the second— c.g, 

"Strange is her loveliness! Peculiar the brightness of com¬ 
plexion ! The young woman cannot be the creation of the com¬ 
mon'creator." 

[This form consists in the comprehension of difference in 
identity] 

[Page 692.] (3j The third form is that where the impossible 
(not directly comprehensible} sense is got at bj' means; of such ex¬ 
pressions as ' if’ 'if it were so,’ &c.—e. g. 

"If the body of the moon were spotless during night, then 
would her face be troubled with similarity.” 

[Page 693.] (4) The fourth is the pre-mention of the effect 
in order to show the quick efficacy of the causal operation—c. 

" Malati’s heart was first occupied by tbe arrow—Cupid; by 
you, 0 loved of women, it was occupied only later on, when you 
traversed the path of her vision.” [KiUtammata 96]. 

[Here the cause, Cupid occupying the licuH, was the seeing 
of the young man; but in order to show the quickness of the 
causal efficacy, the natural sequence is inverted]. 

101-102 (conid.)—[Page 694.] Typical Comparison 
( 13 ) or ^hat where a single common (at- 

Tjrptcai Comparison. tribute) IS mentioned twice in two 

sentences. 

Typical Comparison—the comparison of matter, i, e, the mean¬ 
ing of a sentence—occurs when, both in the sentence describing tbe 
object compared and in that .containing the object compared to, tbe 
common attiibute is mentioned—^but by different words, in order 
to avoid the fault of Hepetition— e. g. j 


r. 
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^ ^ tiftwTimm tgH^qTf|H ” « 

“ How can slie, having once enjoj’ed the position of a Queen, 
be lowered to the position of a common woman ? Verily, the jewel 
marked with divine forms is not capable of wear.” 

[Heie the common .uttribute— vnvpropriety —^is mentioned in 
both cases, but b}’ different tvords]. 

There are Serial Typical Comparisons also— 6.g. 

" irfe ** ( Vide Tael, P. 445;. 

Similarly may others be followed. "'i 

102 (concld.) — [Page 697.J Exemplification is the 

(14) DriahtSuta or Ex¬ 
emplification. 

Of all these, i. c. of the common attribute &c. 

Exemplification Is explained as that of which the 

siPH (i. c. comprehension) is perceived—6. g. 

" On seeing j'ou, is the fire of her desire cooled. For it is only 
on seeing the moon that the Kumuda blooms.” 

This js founded on similarity. To exemplify when it is 
thiough contrast— 

“ When 3 'ou—of auspicious actions (or deeds)—take up the 
sword in battle,—^your enemies become shattered. Dusts ate 
settled only in tlie absence of wind.” 

103.— [Page 699.] When the common attribute of 

( 16 ) iWpataoriUumiu- ^he Original and the alien objects, 
ator. ■ is only once mentioned, and when 

the same Case is connected with many verbs, then we 
have the Illuminator. 

The Illuminator is that where the attribute—of the 'form of 
verb, &c.—of the objects connected and unconnected, with the 
context—i. 6. of the two .members of compariton—is expressed 
only once. And this'is called'Illuminador, since the attribute 
mentioned but once, illumines the whole sentence—e. g, , 


reflective representation of all these. 



act 
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"Tlio wcaU^i of niipors, the lioo(l-j»:\vel of serfieiits, the mein 
of the lion, ami the hrcn."ts of ) oiing ladies—when arc ail llit-c 
touched before deatli ?*' 

( Here the attiibutc— {. c. difficulty of touch—common to the 
lady's hrcasts (the Upameya) atul the othet.s (the Upfiinii,na-s), 
i^ mcntionecl but once.] 

(The TOCOitd) is tliat where a Cate connected with many 
verbs, is Imt once racntionctl— c. g. 

[P(t<;c 701 j "The newly-wedded wife, when on the (hus¬ 
band’s) bed, perspires, shrinks (with terror), tuins nwa}’, and 
sleeps with her face tinned to the other side, closes the eyes, casts 
sidelong glances, rejoices internally and desires to kiss/’ 

[ Hero a single noun, the 'wife' is connected with the whole 
series of verb«.] 

104 (dtftifrf.)—Stringed Illuminator is that where the 
preceding helps the excellence of the 
following. 

[Page 702.] We have Stringed Illuminator where the follow* 
ing description i.« helped by tire preceding.—c. g. 

“ ^UmrglJTTITJT^ ” ( Vide Te.vt, p. 395.) 

104 (coHcW.j—The single mention of the properties 

(16) T..j!,asogita or Jixcd ohjcct (OV of the ohject 

Equal Pairing. Compared to) constitutes Equal 

Pairing, 

[Page 703.] ‘ Of the fixed object' —i. c. of the object described 
or one alien to it. 

Ext\mples in order— 

. ( rWe Text, p. 608.) 

[ Here the property, that of expreesmg, belonging to the ob¬ 
ject described, the pangs of separation,—is only once mentioned.] 
Aud 
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“ Uffore her level}’ and graceful eyes, what are the lines of 
white, red or blue lotus ? and by your face are subdued at a 
stroke, nectar, the nectar-beained and the lotus.” 

[ Here in the first half tlie property—that ol being disregarded 
—belonging to the lotuses, the object cmnpared to,—is mentioned 
otice; as is the ' subjugation ’ in the latter h-ilfj 

I u5 (oontd.) —The description of the exceHence of the 
( 17 ) compared to, by the other, 

iniiiiude. js Dissimilitude. 

"The other’ —».c. tlie object compared. 

Example— 

" The moon, though reduced every day, yet rises higher every 
day too. 0 beautiful onel have donel be reconciled! youth,bav> 
iug once gone, returns not again.” 

Some people have asserted, thit here we have an e.\cess of the 
object compared to, over the object compared. But this is not 
true; since tlie property described hero is the greuter fickleness 
of youth. ' 

105-106 {coTa,td.)—\^age 706.] This is twenty-four- 

Tl,e twentyfourtiudaot foW—OUC having both the CaUSBS (of 
Vj-Btii Ska. exceNence) mention ed, and th ree-fold 

with non-mention (of these); (and these again are such 
as having) the similitude, expressed by word and mean¬ 
ing, or implied; (and these again being based on words ) 

[ of double entendre^ as well. 

[Pa 7 e 70.7.] ( i ) The mention of the two causes of contrast 
—the excellence of the object described, and the deficiency of that 
compared to; ( 2), (3) and (4) the leaving oat,or non-meution, 
of each'of these two, or of both. These four kioids become twelve¬ 
fold,—on account of the similitude being denoted by word, and by 
sense, (in each of wbich there are-four kinds), and tbe Similitude 
being implied, (in wbidi ease too theie are four). nA nd these 
occur in Paronomasia also (as well as without it), and thus be¬ 
come—twcnty-four-fold. Examples ia order— 
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^ WfrrFAtin«r3 r 

?IP7H^S3nTW3 ^ AW ” « 

[" That brave person who with only his sword for his help, 
suppressed enemies, is not pnfietl, like otlior ordinary people.’’] 
[Page 708.] Here the non-mention of one of the two (causes 
of contrast )—ordivary and brave —or of both would make the 
above, an instance of the three-fold non-mention. The use of the 
particle ^ makes the .similitude a verbal or direct one. 

Cw 

tetTWH5$oRag wrarjii ” ii 

Here the affix mfh being in the sense of similarity, makes it 
due to the sense (or indirect) 

“’-ra wfiaaT ecra'^giHrUiroiftraT i 

Sift 

["This beautiful-eyed one, .subdues the stigmatised moon, by 
means of her unstigmatised face, the subduer of the loveliness of 
lotus." ] 

Here the absence of any .such words as ^ or g?q—makes 
the similitude merely an implied one. 

[Pojc 710.] i 

5tifHmsmnwTw ynr: ” ii 

“ The qu.alities of that person, of unfathomable excellences, 
fbe subjugator of the senses, the student of'proper learning, are 
not imperfect, like (the threads of) the lotus.’’ . 

Here the affix gfn means ijg, and the word Jinr has a double 
mtendre, and the similitude is verbal or direct. 

VT finnTqitgssfTri qi5nl3i5qHTna: ” ii 
" Lo! this wealth}' Lord of the Earth, with a compact and 
perfect kingdom, is never deprived of his splendour, like the moon 
(full and blight).’’ 
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Hero the affix siffr=gHi, and the word sbcIt has a double 
meaning. 

[Page 711.] The Stringed Contrast is like the Stringed Pra- 
tivastupama. There are as map}' sorts (of the Stringed Contrast 
as of tliii pure ones). The.se are only partially exemplified. 

fairr fa^Rrana^a: i 
tfaaa aTfasta^aaaTftaa: sRaifgafa ” ii 

" 0 Lnnl I you aro not of unequal eyes (x)dd) like piva, not 
the suppres.soi of merit (of the demon Vrisha) like Vislinu, nor the 
troiMcr (beater; of the world by means of your arms (rays) like 
the Sun.” 

Here and the words farm, etc., are used with double 

sense: hence we have Contrast based on implied similarity. 

[Page 712.] “faTOTfeauHiaafaaTiTTntfeHW: i 

w?3RTjaa «raa m^araa fafaf^a: ” ii 

Cw 

" With his resplendence of glory always shining, the King 
has subduod-the Sun, wlio has his briglitness suppressed at night." 

Here tlic similitude is merely implied. ui^rtT has a double 
meaning ( shining and sun ). 

Or again— 

“ rar$iraRTJra*r55^ftTR;5fa;af 
feraavnwnsfajifi 
aam^a fqaRf aa 

C\ s> 

" The nocturnal drinking bouts of young men cooled down 
their desire for drinking, but not so, for the face of women—the 
face, resembling the clear and shining moon (the wine reflecting 
the disc of the moon owing to its clearness) with Bimba-like lips 
(red as the Bimba), and with natural fragrance.’’ 

[Pc^e 713.] Here though the words ami geU etc. are not 
mentioned, yet we have the similitude implied by the purono- 
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nintic qHHlific.'tt.ion*^, Tlierc wj)n)esimil!ii-divisions liy t^lodi^tinct 
mciitioii of words with doulile iiicaiiiugs; iiiul these may be simi¬ 
larly exemplified. 

10G-J07 (contd.)—[Page 714.] When something 
desired to be said, is suppre.ssed or 

(18) AtMqia or Hint. i - j r i.i f 

denied lor the purpose ot convey'^- 
ing a particular meaning, it,is Hint; and this is two¬ 
fold—^liaving its subject about to be mentioned, andi al¬ 
ready mentioned. 

Hint consist.s in the .suppression, or.somhlnnce of denial,.of.a 
principal subject, not capable of being abandoned, with n view to 
convey an idea of its unmentionability, or of its being too well- 
known; and this is two-fold—(I) having its subject about to bo 
mcntiotied, and (2) having its subject already mentioned* 

Examples in order— 

(P«.7e7l5.] “Ohl come! I shall tell. 3 'ou—O cruel one!— 
something about .some bod}'. Or, what is the u.sc ? 1 shall not tell 
j’ou. Lot her, who has taken an.unclm^idered step, die.” 

Here the subject to be described consists of the pangs of the 
woman ; and this is suppre.ssed in order to imply the undescciba- 
bilitj’ of her .sufferings. 

“Moonlight, pearl-necklace, sandalwood anointment, the 
water of the lunar-gem, ctimphor, plantain-(routs), bangles (made) 
of lotus-stalks, and lotus leaves—all these act like fire in her 
Iheart, lorded over by you. Ah'! what is the good of saying all this? 
I shuU not it'll'it”. 

( Here the subject—the fire-like effects of cooling objects'—is. 
too well-known to be mentioned). 

107 {conoid.)—[Page Tlfi.] Peculiar Causatioti 

( 19 ) Vihhavanii'orpeoii- cousists iu the implication of the 
liar Causation. cftcct, in the absence of the aotion 

(cause). 

s 

__ 
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Pt’Cltliar Vaumition is the mention of tlie effect when there 
is a ilenial of tlie action, in the form of tlio cause.— e.g. 

“She f(>It hurt, though tiot hurt by even a blooming creeper; 
.vlie turned n-idc, thmigh not stung by the black-bees; and moved 
to and W), even witfiout being moved by waves of lotus leaves.” 

lOF (contd.)—\Page 718 ] Peculiar Allegation is 
or PocH. non-mention of the effect in the 
presence of a fully developed cau.se. 

Pecvihir Allcgalion coii‘«i.‘;ts in the non-mention of the effect, 
tliough llieto is present the conjanctiun of all the cau.ses (apper¬ 
taining to it). This is ((hioefold)—(1) not having the rea-on 
( of the absence of tlie effect j meutiunod, ( 2) having the reason 
mentioned, and ( 3 j having the reason inconceivable. 

E.samplcs in eider— 

[Pf/'/'j 719.] “Though sleep had gone, the sun had risen, the 
friends had come to the door, and the paramour had loosened his 
embrace, yet the woman moved not from the embrace.” • 

[ Here the reason, f/tc great affection, is not mentioned ]. 

” Reveronco to that Fish-marked One, of irrespressible prowess, 
who, though burnt (completely) like the camphor, is yet capable 
of displaying hi.s power in every individual.” 

[Here the reason —the irrespreaaibleneqs of tha prowess —is 
mentioned.] 

“ He who though one, is yet victor over the three worlds—the 
Flower-armed One, not deprived of his power by Who deprived 
him of bis body.” 

[ Here the reason of 9iv<a not depriving him of his power, is 
not conceivable.] 

108 {condd.)—\Page 721.j The Symmetrical is 
the systematic connection of words 

mentioned in order. 


j ( “<») VifPstioLti 
I )irir 
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(1) •' 

ff TIT g fesut g THT g \ • 
g «W5(.« g ?:fa g qniR 

o >• 

grqioRcjT g g 51)51^1 g ” 


. “ 0 Lord.' it is stninge that though alone, you live three-fold— 
in the hearts of enemies, learned men, and the deei-e^ed ones,— 
produciiig pain, pleasuie, and love,—by means of j’our valour, 
humility, and graces.” 

109 .—Where a general (statement) is supported 

{22, Arth«otan,nya»aor Particular, or a particular by 

Transition. g, general, through similitude or 

contrast of properties, it is Transition. 

Where thiough similitude or eontrast of properties, a gene¬ 
ral is supported by a particular, or where a particular is supported 
hy a general, it is Transition, 

E.xamples in order— 

“To persons, having their heart suppressed by their-own 
faults, the most lovely things appear otherwise. Struck with 
bile one perceives the snow-white conch to be yellow.” (Mere 
thiough similitude properties, we have a support of faultiness hy 
a particular statement). . 

“ 5r«a3rggTg|;Tngf &c.'’ (Vide Text, p. 441,) 


“Through the fault of qualities alone are persons, capable of 
bearing work, engaged in woik. The worthless ox, not having its 
shoulder hardened (hy work), sleeps soundly.” (Here we have the 


particular supported by the general through similtnde of properties). 


[Pai^e 724 .] “Oh! a great fault has been committed by my 
life, that I had to speakrin such a raaimei'. Lucky are tliose that 
have died without seeiug theii friends fallen in trouble.” .(Here we 
have the general supported by the particular, through contrast). 




4 * 
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110 (con^d,)—Contradiction consists in the mehtion 
(23)"virodhaor Coutrs- objects,—really not contra- 

dictory—as contradictory. 

[Po^a 725.] Contradictioii is the mention of two objects as 
contradictory to each other, when as a matter of fact they are 
not so. 

• 110/1 ^^-.(contd.)—Genus contradicting the four, 

The Tea >oma''of Con. Genus, &c. (Genus, Property, Ac- 
trodictioa, Substance); Property the 

three (Property, Action and Substance); Action the two 
(Action and Substance); and Substance contradicting 
Substance;—thus this is tenfold. 

[Paye 726.] Examples in order— 

(1) Genus Uontradictory to Genus .— 

“ 0 handsome one! On tlfe thunderfall of your separation, to 
the fawn-eyed one, fresh lotus leaves, bangles of lotus stalk and 
such like things, appear as heaps of flaming fuel.” 

(Here the genus lotas is contradictory to the genus fire.) 

(2) Genus to Pivperty .— 

“ 0 Lord of men! in your presence, mountains become lowered; 
winds motionless, and oceans shallow, and the earth too small.” 

(Here the genus mountain, &c. are contradictory to the 
properties lowness, &c.) 

(3) Genus to Action .— 

" Thy enemies—by obtaining the hold of whose necks, thy 
sharp sword was coloured (impassioned) and smooth (aflTectionate) 
—of them, having their hearts, in fight, thou performest bodily 
adornments by means of the dust (of the battle field). How 
strange this! ” 

[Here the genus sword is contradictory tC the actions of 
being impassioned, &c.] 


q —No. 8, Vol; XX.—August, 1898. 
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in his joined palms, would drink it up in a moment—the ocean 
wherein the fish and allegators were fluttering about.” [Bkallata- 
fataka], 

( Here the action of drinking by Agastya, is contradictory to 
the auVsfance, the ocean). 

(10) ‘ Suhafance to Substance .— 

[Page 731.] "0 thou ornament of the earth ! when you are 
on the banks of the Biver on the head of Qiva ( Ganga), she be¬ 
comes the Yamuna, by contact with the rivulet of the temple- 
juice of thy intoiicated elephants.” 

[Here we have contradiction between the two substancea 
Ganga and Tamu'nd.] 

111 (concld.) —NaturalDescription is the description 

(2<)Sw«bhiivoUi or No- peculiar (or specific) action 

turai Descuption. appearance) of children, &o. 

Peculiar, i. e. resting in -themselves. 

Appearance, i. e. colour and form. 

Example— 

“ The horse rising from sleep extends his bind legs, stretches 
his body, large owing to the depth of the spinal column ; brings 
his face to his breast, with his neck curved; and flutters his dusted 
mein,—having his lips quivering on account of bis desire for grass, 
and slightly neighing, he is scratching the ground with his hoofs.” 

112 (contd .)— Dissembling Eulogy consists in appar- 
(2.-!) Vysja.tutiorDis- ent praise or disparagement, ending 

■smbiingEulogy. ■ contrarily (i. e, in disparagement' 
or praise respectively.) 

Vydja8tuti=Ea]ogy in the form pf a dissimilation; or Eulogy 
through dissimilation. 

Example in order— 

(1) Disparagement ending in Praise — 
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[Pfigc 733.] "No other than yourself is the chief of the un¬ 
grateful ; shamelessness too is seen nowhere else save in Lakshmi, 
who, though disregarded, still has her residence in you, who re-- 
nouDce her wiio has taken, shelter in you in thousand ways.” 

[ Here the king is eulogised as being a great giver; "but this 
is done through the description of his fault, that of renouncing 
Lalcshmi who has taken shelter in him]. 

(2) Praise ending in Disparagement — 

" 0 Ocean! the subduer of the Buddha (in pity) J what is the 
use of such words! There is no <‘Qiial to you in your determina¬ 
tion to benefit others! You who help the desert in bearing the 
weight of infame, attaching to it on account of its disinclination 
to benefit the thirsty travellers!” 

112 (concld .)—Connected Description consists in the 

(J6) SahoMi or Connected denotation of mote than one mean- 
description. Ijy ^ -word; thpough the force 

of the meaning of such words as ' together, etc.’ (nn). 

Connected Description is that where a word with a single 
denotation is made to signify both, on account of the words ' to¬ 
gether, etc.’— e. g. 

[Page 735.] " ^ m q gg a i; 

Jiftuavrafi grtTOTa i 

3551515 ii 

[Karpiiramanjarl]. 

“ Her breath became long, together with days and nights’; 
tears rolling down, together with the jewel bangle; 0 beautiful one! 
in separation from you, the hope of life of that longing woman 
becomes feebler, together with her body I” 

Here iheUngth, etc. with reference to the breath, etc. are 
directly expressed ; that with reference to nights and days, etc. 
are implied by the words " together, etc. ” 

use ~ " 
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113 (contd.)—\Page 736.] Privative Description is 

(27) Vinokti or Privative ^‘’^t where a Certain object is shown 

Devcription. }jg jjq|. agreeable, or the contrary , 

in the absence of -another. 

Sometimes disagreeable and sometimes agreeable. 

Ex.-imples in order— 

(1) The Disagreeable — 

" Moon without the night is not bright; night too without 
the moon is all darkness; without both of these, the action of 
'Cupid belonging to gallants is not lovely.” 

( 2) The A grecdble — 

” This prince without' the deer-eyed one, is expert in intellec¬ 
tual feats; and without such ( evil) friends, he has his character 
agreeable as the nectar,” 

113 (concld .)— Exchange is (that Figure) where 

(28) Pmvrituor Ex- exchange of equal or 

unequal things. 

Exchange, i, e. the Figure so-named. 

Examples— 

[Page 738.] “This wind, having imparted graceful motion to 
these creepers with blooming flowers, takes in their unrivalled fra¬ 
grance ; these creepers, on the other band, take (attract) the eyes of 
travellers and gives them (in return) (i. e. subjects them to) a host 
of internal as well as external pain,*perplexity and delusion.” 

In the above, in the first half, we have the exchange of equals 
(grace mth/ragrajice); in the second, we have that of uncquals— 
evil for good (pain with eyes.) 

“O King! your proud enemies at war accept the strokes 
of manifold arms'whizzing in battle, and make over to you this 
earth, whose embrace with themselves is never to be removed.” 

' Here-we have the'ezchange of good for evil (ea/rih idt strokes 
of arms). 
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114 {contd .)— Vision consists in the delineation of 

(29) Bhsviki or Vision. past OP future events as being of the 
present. 

In we have a Dwandwa Compound. Tisinn (liter¬ 

ally) means that vjhere lies the meaniin^ of the poet —e. g. 

“ Jlethinks there was the black colij’riiim in your e^-es. And I 
perceive thy body as if it were going to be a lorned with ornaments." 

Here in the first half we have a vision of the past, as in the 
latter, of the future. 

114 (condd .)— The Poetical Keason consists in the 

( 30 ) The KjvyniioB. or mention of the reason, by a sentence 

Poetic*! Beuon. ^ OP a WOrd. 

[Page 741.] To exemplify the cause mentioned in a sen- ' 
tence— 

*'0 destroyer of cities! from my bodily incarnation, I infer 
that I never bowed to you in ray previous birth. And bowing 
to you at present, I shall not offer obeisance in any future birth. 
Thus 0 Lord! you will have*to excuse my double fault." 

To exemplify the mention of reason by many words— 

" Her body is such as bears not the strokes of the lovely and 
soft Qlrlsha flower, given by her friends in sportive jokes; and 
you have raised your arms against such a' body; so fall on your 
head this arm of mine—resembling the missile of the Death-God ! ’’ 

[Mdlatiinddhava, Act V.] 

To exemplify the mention of cause by a single word.— 

“ 0 ash anointments! may good befall thee 1 string beads! 
prosperity to.theel.Ahl the series of stairs adorning the house of , 
the husband of the Daughter of the Mountain 1 To-day I am taken 

in_to the extreme darkness of Beaiititude—depriving me of the 

comfort* (iit.‘light’) of attending on you—by the propitiated 
Mahadeva.” 
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In these three, the non-obeisance in past and future births 
(in the first ploka) is the csinse of the double fault; the taking up 
of arms (against Malati) is the cause of the falling of the arm 
(in the 2iid), and -the deprivation of the comfort-light is the 
cause of extreme darkness. 

1*15 {cpntd.) —Perijjhrasia consists in the description 
(31) Pao-syokta or Peri- Object expressed) without the 

relation of the expresser and the 

expressed. 

[Page 744 ] The desciiption—i. e. the signification—through 
implication, (of objects really denoted or directly expressed} with¬ 
out (there being expressed) the relation of the expresser and the 
expressed—is called Periphrasis— Paryayokta literally meaning 
the signification by means of a paryaya, i. e. a change of intona¬ 
tion, &C. 

Example— 

“ q fggrep'tfasTswar i 

[“By looking on whom, intoxi&ition renounced its long resi¬ 
dence in the face of Airavata, and self-respect that in India’s 
heart’’] 

Here the implied meaning—that Airavata and Indra were 
respectively deprived of iTitoxicatioh and self-respect —^is also 
directly expressed by wOrds. Thus that which is directly expressed, 
is also the implied; but the manner of implication is different ftora 
that of expression. As for example, an ox being seen, there arises a 
qualified knowledge, ' The white ox moves'; here that only which 
is seen (i. e. rrirU, the class 'ox ’ the cognition of which is unqua- 
litative) is known qualitatively (i. c. made the object of qualified 
^ knowledge); but the manner of the two cognitions (qualified and 
unqualified) is not-the same. Because that which was perceived 
(UTFU, the object of unqualified cognition) was percieved without 
either distinction or commixture; whereas the qualified cognition 
is arri\’ed at through differentiation and commixture. 

8li« 
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__ 

115 (contd.)—IPage 74:7-2 The Exalted consists in 
Bxaited (description of the ) prosperity 

of objects. 


Prosperity, i. e. the connectiou with prosperity—e. g. 

4 

“ The pearls dropping from necklaces snapped in dalliance, are 
picknd up by sweepers. In the morning are the pearls seen in the 
yards,, coloured wdih the alnkta paiutings of the feet of lascivious 
women; and these peails (being thus reddened) are taken up liy 
sportive parrots, who mistake them for pomegranate-seeds—^^ill 
these occurring in the house of learued men are, 0 Bhoja! the 
results of your munidcience.” 


115 {cancld )—[Page 748.] And it (Exalted) is the 
attachment of prominence to the great. 

means the attachment of prominence,—that is to 
say, in the object to be described. • - 
Example— 

“ This is the forest, residing wherein Hama addicted to obeying 
Da 9 aratha, helped by his arms alone, exterminated the Baksbasas.’ 


{Page 749.] Here we have not the heroic Rasa; since it is 
subordinated to the description of the magnificence of the forest. 
116 (confti.)—The Conjunction consists in the men- 

(33) SamucUchaya or of ot^^er causes, in a -place 

Conjunction. where there is already a cause (suffi¬ 

cient to bring about the effect). 


Where there already being an establisher, others are men¬ 
tioned, we have the Conjunction. 

Example— 

[Po^e.750,] “Irrepressible are Cupid’s arrow’s; my beloved 
is at a distance; the heart is longing; the love deep; age young; 
life hard; family unstigmatised; feminineness contradictory to 
Brmness; the season, the friend .of Cupid ; the Death-God incapa¬ 
citated ; the friends not clever enough; how is this strong pang of 
separation to bo borne 1 ” 
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Hero “ Cupid’s anows ” alone is enough to make the separa* 
tion unbearable ; over and above this are mentioned other (causes), 
the beloved hemg at a distance, &c. 


This Conjunction becomes threefold, as caused by the mixture 
of two good, and one good another bad, aud of two bad causes. 
But these arc not separately defined. Examples: 

“The fomily untainted; appearance gentle; intellect versed 
in revelation the strength of arms enough; wealth clear; sover¬ 
eignty unimpeded;—these thy conditions are naturally sweet; and 
through thc-se this person becomes elated; but these are only 
your goading hooks." 

Here we have a conjunction of good ones. In the previous 
example we have that of-improper ones. 

\ 

In the following— 

"The moon dimmed in the day, woman with faded youth, a 
tank deprived of lotus, a handsome person illiterate, a lord ad¬ 
dicted to wealth, good men always hard pressed, evil men (promi¬ 
nent) at a king’s court—these are the seven darts to my heart.’’ 

[Bhartribari’s Kztifataka.] 

(a) There already being a dart in the shape of the ' dimmed 
moon,’ others are also mentioned. And here we have the con¬ 
junction of the good and the bad. 

116 {condd.)—[^Page 753.] Another kind of Con- 
Another Form of Con- junction results when properties 
junction. and actioDs are (described as) simul¬ 

taneous. 

Examples in order— 

(1) The Simultaneity of two Properties— 

“0 kingl this thy army, having suppressed the enemies’ 
faces, soon became untainted (or flawle'<s.) And the faces of evil 
men became tainted or depressed.’’ 

(o) The ‘moon’ is not proper (or good) in itself, hut as qualified by dimness, 
it becomes improper.. 

q ^_Ho. 9, Yol. XX.—Bepteinber, 1896. ’ Bfis 
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Here of dearnesa and taintedneaa. 

[Page 764.] (2) Of Actions— 

“This the separation from my beloved, suddenly brouglit 
about; and the days are sure to be lovely on account of the abs¬ 
ence of heat, owing to the rising of fresh clouds.” 

Vikramorva^ya Act IV.] 

Here of being brought.dhout and sure to be. 

(3) Of Action and Quality— 

“ Thy eyes like the white lotus became reddened, when direct¬ 
ed towards thy enemies. And 0 Mundane Indra! On them fell 
the glance of misfortune.” 

Here of reddening and falling. 

Seeing such instances as—^“he blandishes the sword—and 
spreads his fume,” “you weild the sword in the battle-field, and 
the Gods are with praising voices in the heavens,”—we cannot 
restrict the Conjunction, as residing either in difieient substrates 
alone or only in the same substrate. 

117 (concld.) — l_Page 755.2 When the same object 
(St) Patjays or Sequ- occors (a) successively in more than 

euce, ' ' 

une, it is Sequence. ‘ 

Where a single object occurs ( without the mention of the 
cause), or is made to reside (having the cause mentioned), in more 
than one, then we have the Figure Sequence. 

Examples in older— 

(1) One occurring in many— 

“ 0 poison 1 who directed you to this successively higher local¬ 
ities of residence 1 first of all in the ocean's heart; then in the 
ithroat of the Qiva; and at present in the words of evil men." 

[BluiUatagataka.} 

Or again— 


(a) 'This is said lu order to difiex^atlate it fiom CoujuuctioDj as also from the 
two following. ' * 
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" Previously Wixs redness seen in your lips alone, now O deer- 
eyed one! it ( affection ) is seen in your heart also.” 

Here the two " Magaa ” being materially different, are yet un¬ 
derstood as one, and hence the example is not contradictory (of the 
•'singleness' of the definition). 

( 2) . One made to reside in many— 

*' I’he emotion of the Demons with reg.ard to the wearer of 
the Kaustubba was located in the *Bimha lips of their beloved 
(Vishnu having attained the form of a lovely woman) by the 
Flower-aiTowed One.” 

Here the cause, the agency ofOupid, is mentioned. 

117 (contd.) — \Pagc, 758.] 'Another kind of this 
Another kind of Sequence, results from an inverted process. 

i. e. the occurrence, &c. of many in one. 

Examples in order— 

*' Strange it is that the sweet and graceful word.s of evil men 
at first clearly exhibit nectar, and that soon enough they bear 
testimony to intem.al poison, the cause of delusion.” 

Here in one substrate, the words of evil men, occur succes¬ 
sively the two actions; and the cause is not mentioned. 

“That low-walled house, and this palace lighted from heaven, 
that red and jaded cow, and the herd of bellowing elephants.' 
that sound of the muaala, and tliis the sound of woman’s songs I— 
strange it is that in a few days, this Brabmana has attained to such 
an opulence 1 ” 

Here the cause, opulence, is mentioned. 

Here since the acceptance and the renouncing are not both 
attributed to the same agent, therefore it is not Parivritti (of which 
a necessary condition is the fact of the accepting and the renounc* 
ing both h'elonging to the same agent). 

. 117 . (coJicZd.)—Inference is the description of the 
( 35 )A]iumsnaoriofereacc. Heason.and the Conclusion. 
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Reason is tbrcefolJ—being a property of the Minor term, 
being universal affirmative, or universal negative ; and conclusion 
is the permanent relation of the object having the reason for its 
property (i. c. the Minor term), and the pervaded (f, e. the Major / 
term).—c. g. 

[Rage 7G0]. " Since the heart-piercing arrows are seen to 
enter wherever the brows are moveil by the eyes moving like 
waves; therefore (we infer) the angry sovereign Cupid alwaj's runs 
hofoio these (women), having his bow encircled with arrow in his 
hand." 

Hero the second half is the conclusion, tlio former half being 
tbo reason. 

[Pctflrc 761]. The inversion of the order of the premises and 
the conclusion, giving no peculiar charm, is not shown, 

118 (tJontfZ.)—Insinuator is the description (of a 

{88)P.rik«™orin,mna. certain object) with significant 
*®‘'' epithets. 

Example— 

“ The archers desire to fuldl bis ends, e%'en at the e.xpense 
of their lives—the archers, valiant, presented with riches, renowned 
in battle, not Avon over by others, and not opposed to each other.” 

[Kiratarjiin^ya, Canto I.] 

[Page 763]. Though the Significant has already been men¬ 
tioned as being the negation of the fault of Insignificant, yet 
there arises a peculiar charm by tbe attribution of many epithets 
to a single object; and then only is it included among Figures, 

118 (concld.). —The' Artful Assertion is the con- 

(S7) vysjoHi or Artfai dealing of the unhidden form of 
Assertion. things. 

The form of things, though not very explicit, yet somehow 
made so, being somoboAV concealed, gives rise to the Artful Asser~ i 
tion. This is not the same as Concealment since here (in the 
Artful Assertion) there can be ho similitude between the object 
compared and that compared to. 

i;oo ~~ 
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Exnmplc— 

"Being subjugated by the horripilation, etc. attendant upon 
the touch of the hands of Parvati offered to him by the Lord of 
mountains; and rather astonished at the marriage rites, Qiva 
spoke out ‘ Oh iiow cool is Himalaya’s hand ; ’ and as such being 
smilinglj’ looked upon by the females, may piva protect!” 

Hero the h(»'ripilation and ahiveHng brought about as mani¬ 
festations of the quality of Goodness (piva’s love for Parvati), — 
have their real forms concealed by being expressed as caused by the 
cool touch of Himalaya's hands; and thus bring about the Figure 
Artful Assertion. 

119 [Page 767]—When an object, either asked or 
( 38 ) or unaslced, being directly expressed 

Specini Mention. ^ords, finally ends in the setting 

aside of similar objects, it is Special Mention. 

Any matter, otherwise proved and directly expressed by words, 
when leading, in the absence of any other purpose, to the setting 
aside of similar matters, it is iSipeciaS Here the asser¬ 

tion may be accompanied, or otherwise, by a question ; and those 
again are each twofold, inasmuch as the object set aside, is either 
implied or directly expressed. Thus then does this Figure be¬ 
come fourfold. 

Examples in order— 

(1) The object set aside—^implied and preceded—by ques¬ 
tion— 

“ What is to he addicted to by men ? The flawless proximity 
to the Celestial Biver. What is to be meditated upon in seclu¬ 
sion ? The two feet of Vishnu. What is to be worshipped 1 
Virtue. What is fo be desired ? Pathos (or sympathy) accompanied 
by which the heart becomes beautified as it were.” 

(2) The object set aside being directly expressed and pre¬ 
ceded by-question— 

" What is ornament ?, Fame, not jewels. What is to be per- 
1 formed ? Good deeds befitting good men, not misdeeds. Which 
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vision is uniinpeiled ? Intellect, not eyes. Who, other than you, 
knows the discrim.-ition between evil and good ? *' 

(3) Implied, without question— 

“Curls in the Imirs; redness in the hands, feet and lip; 
hardness in the bre ists; and unsteadiness resides in the eyes.” 

( 4 ) Expressed without question.— 

“ Devotion to ^Jiva, not to riches; addiction to learning, not 
to women, the weapons of Cupid; anxietj' for fame, not for the 
jjody;—all these aie seen in good men.’* 

120 (conid.) {Page 770.]—^The String of Cau.ses.is 

( 39 ) Kr.n.n.maiaorti .0 ^hat where the causality belongs 

string o! Cju'-cs. '^o the preceding successively (to 

the following). 

" &C. ( vide Tc.xt, p. 484.) 

' The Figure ‘ Cause’—defined (by Udbhata) to be the ‘deli¬ 
neation of the effect as ideutical with the cause’—is not des¬ 
cribed, since it is devoid of all charm, like the statement ‘ butter 
is longevity.’ 

[Page 771.] In the couplet— 

[“Now is come the lovely season,producing anxiet}' in men’s 
hearts, and having the graces of uninterrupted lines of lotus, and 
intoxicated, as it were, by the humming black-bees, and the joy of 
the cuckoo.”],— 

the poetical charm has been said by those wishing to class 
it among poetry, to lie in the Alliteration, and not in the 
existence of an independent Figure ‘Cause.’ In fact the ‘Cause’ 
is nothing more than the Poetical Reason. 

120-121 (contd .).— It is the Reciprocal, when two 

(40) Aayonya or the objectsproduce each o^her through 

Reciprocal. actioB. 
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Tho Figure named lieaiproeul arises when to objects belong 
causality with regard to each other, through a common {i.e. 
similar) action. 

Example— 

“ Tanks add beauty to the swans; and so do the swans to the 
tanks; these two only beautify each other." 

Here the causality of both (swan and tank) with regard to 
each other, is through the common action of "adding beauty.” 

121-122 (contd.) {Page 773].—It is the Reply— 
(41) The uttara or (^) (there being no question 

directly expressed) the question is 
implied by merely listening to the reply; and (2) when, 
the question being directly expressed, the reply—being 
improbable—is repeated more than once. 

(1) Wlien the preceding sentence (the question) is guessed 
outmciely by tho comprehension of the reply, it is one kind of 
liaiili/ —e. g. 

“ 0 merchant! whence can I have ivory or tiger-skin, so long 
as m 3 ’ daughter-iu-law with lovely locks, is in my boose ?" 

Here the sense implied is that which must have been spoken 
by the purebaser—“if 3 ’ou have ivory and tiger-skin, take the 
price, and let me have them.” • 

This is.not Poetical Reason, because the Reply does not 
resemble it in form; and because the reply is not the producing 
cause of the question (as in the Poeticul Reason) (but it is only 
the signifying cause). Kor is this Inference, since the premises 
and the conclusion arc not mentioned as referring to a single ob¬ 
ject. Hence Reply is an independent Figure. 

(2, {Page 775]. When after a question, the reply looks like 
improbable, owing to its not being generally comprehensible, it 
is another kind of Reply.—e. g. 


yoa 
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''.WJmt is ariverse ? The process of fate. What is hard to be 
obtained ? Appreciative people. What is pleasure ? A good Avife. 
What is pain ? The e.viitence of evil jiicn.” 

In the questioning Parisaukhya the import lies in tlic (impti* 
cation of the) setting aside of another; wlicrcas here the import 
rests ill the direct!}* expressed meaning. In this lies the differ¬ 
ence of tlicse two. 

122-23 {contd.) — [Page 77G]. Where a subtle menn- 

( 42 ) SaWicDi. or The “‘S sotiieliow liinted or implied, is 

signified for the sake of another 
(meaning), by means of some property, then we have 
the Subtle. 

Somchoiu —i. c. by means of gestures, etc. 

Subtle—i. c. comprehensible only by a keen intellect. 

Example— 

“ Some friend having seen the marks of Kunkmna blurred 
by the perspiration from the face, smiled and painted a sword in 
the hand of the young woman, signifying (thereby) her mascu¬ 
linity.” 

[Pajc 777.] Here some one having seen her form, inferied 
her masculinity, which is cleverly manifested by painting the sword 
in the hand, proper only for men. 

Or again (by means of gesture ')— 

*' Knowing the clever man with significant glances to be 
longing for a time of meeting, she contracted the spoi ting-lotus." 

[Page 778.] Here the'paramour being guessed out, through 
his significant glance, to be desirous of having some hint ns to the 
time of meeting, he is informed of the night being the time, 
by the contraction of the lotus (which happens only at night). 

123 {concld.)‘ —A successive using in the excellence of 

(43) s.tni or ciimnx. things to the highest pitch, is Climax. 

nnuhl-that Avhose limit Is the highest point; since c.vcel- 

Icnce rising successively can rest there alone. * 
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Example— 

“On a kiii^doiii,<tbc earth is the pith; of earth, a city'; of a 
city, palaces; of palaces, heels; of bed, lovely women, the all in 
all of the Bodiless O 113 ( Cupid ).” 

(Hero the excelletice rising successively, reaches the very 
climax :u' the ‘all in all ’; and thus we have the Figure Climax.) 

124 [JPaffc 779.]—The simultaneous representation 

Ui) The of 0^" properties—being cause and 

Diiconucation. effect—as locally separated, is Dis¬ 

connection. 

In ordinary experience the effect is seen to be produced in 
the place occupied by 'the cause, as Smoke, &c.; where, on the 
other hand, two properties—bearing the causal relation between 
themselves—appear, through some speciality, as occupying differ¬ 
ent positions, then we have Bisconucctiot-^o called from aban¬ 
doning the natural accompauiment of the cause by the effect. 

Example— 

[Page 7bO.] " People say that to him is pain, who has the 
sore; hut this is not true: the mark of teeth is on the cheek 
(of a woman ) and the pain (consequent upon the cut) is to the 
co-wives.” 

This Figure is an exception to (a particular case of) 
Contradiction, and. not Contradiction itself; since the contradic¬ 
tion perceived here, mu.st uece.ssariiy reside'in different substrates; 
coutradictiou proper, on the other hand, must be substrated in 
oue locality;—and this, though not clearly mentioned (in the 
definition of Ooiitvadiction) yet is inferred therefrom. 

This deduction is necessary, since it is only on abandoning 
the exception that the general rule cao staud; ^and'thus has. 
Coutradiction been exemplified. 

125 {contd .)— [Page 781.J Convenience is that 

i (46) SamsdUi or COQ. » certain effect ^ becomes'' 

I ■ easier through the help of other 


causes. 
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That where a certain effect, having been comroenceJ, is com¬ 
pleted by the doer, helped by other caubes, is Convenience. 

Example— 

[Page 782.] " Fortunately has the cloud thundered; in order i 
to help me—falling on her feet,.in order to pacify her indignant | 
feelings.” ' ‘ 

125 (concld.) —When a certain relation is compre- 
'(46) The Samn or Equal, heiicled as pi oper, it is the Equal. . 

If a certain relation subsisting between fixed objects, be com¬ 
prehended in such a way as' ‘this ( relation) between these two 
(objects ) is proper,’ then it is the Equal. This is caused by the 
connection of (1) proper as also of (2) improper matters. 

Example— 

[Page 783] (1) “This deer-eyed one is the fest-stone, as 
it were, of the expertness of the creator; you too, are in appear- | 
iiuce, unequalled, the support of Cupid. A proper connection of ; 
these two has been fortunately brought about, and thereby has | 
been accomplished (in the universe) the Uudisputed sway of Eros.” i 

( 2 ) “ Strange, strange, extremely strange is this,—that the 
creator fortunately has become the creator of proper phenomena— 
that the immense qintn'tity of the fruits of the Wimba liave to be 
tasted; and the appreciator of this too has been made the crow.” 

126-27.—(I) Where the relation of ’two things 
(47)Vi«hama or The caniiot attain to propriety on ac- 
incungruous. couiit of souie dissimilarity; (2) 

where the fruit of the action accrues not to the doer, on 
the other hand (he conies across some extremely) 
undesirable thing; and (3) where the respective pro¬ 
perties and actions of the effects are contradictory 
respectively to those of the cause,—this is called the ! 
Incongruous. . I 
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[/^rt5re,785.] (1) Where the connection between two objects 
is comprehendeil onlj* when not innnifest, owing to an extreme 
<lissiniil,nity between them; (2) where the doer, having begun 
a certain action, docs not only not attain the fruit thereof, but Ou 
the contrar 3 ’ comes !icros« a certain undesirable misluck, and (3) 
and t 4 )'evcn when the cause and effect are of similar properties, 
if tli('irr|ualities and actions become respectively contradictor)',— 
{these four cases) constitute the foiirfpld Incongntx>us, —(so called) 
owing to the inversion of equalit)' (or propriety). 

Examples in order— 

(1) “ Wliere on one side, this large-eyed one with body 
softer than the firlsha, and on the other, this firelike (uxorious) 
harshness of Cupid?” 

(Here the connection b“twecn the woman and the uxorious 
fire—two entirely dissimilar objects—is not manifest, and is 
comprehensible oidy by the implication of the word gsr.) 

{Page 780] (2) "WHi: I 

nTHH fHf?:5FTHrT: ” II 

» 

"The hare fearing the son of the lioness took shelter in the 
moon; him again swallowed together with bis shelter, the son of 
Sinhikii (Bilhu).” 

[Here the sense is that not only was the desired protection 
not obtained, but a further unlucky thing, the destruction of the 
shelter, was brought about]. 

( 3) ■ Strange it is that he is such that, touched by his hand, 
his .sword, though black as the Ta-mala, yet brings forth fame—the 
urnanient of the three worlds—clear as the autumnal moon.” 

[ Here the properties— blackness and widteness —of two ob- 
jpct.s,—sword and fame, hearing the relation of cause and effect— 
are cotitradictory to each other.] 

[Page 787.] ( 4) "0 lotus-eyed one! Thou impartes't extreme 
jcyl The separation, however, brought about by thee, consumes my 
body.” 
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___ } 

[Here the givinq of joy —the action of the cause—is opposed | 
to consuming —tiiat of the effect], ! 

Similarly in the following may Incongruity be applied— j 

'* By whose stomach were .swallowed the worlds, at the end of | 
the cycle—he again was swallowed, so to say, by the eyes of town ; 
woman, alone and intoxicated." 

128 —Where the container ‘and the contained of 

( 48 \ Tho Adhifca or the Contained and the container 

Exceeding. • respectively, are represented as 

vaster, though really smaller/ then it is the Exceeding 
(or Excess.) 

[Page 789.] The contained is that which lies in the con¬ 
tainer, the substrate. In the case of these being vast, if the 
container and the contained respectively, though really smaller in 
comparison with it, he represented as vaster, in order to exalt the 

matter in band, or the contraiy,-these two kinds are called the 

Exceeding. 

Kespective examples— 

" 0 Lord of the earth I the threefold universe is really vast 
which contains the collection of your fame—too vast to be 
contained.” 

( Here the delineation desired is that of the vastness of the 
fame, which is the contained; and the representation of the 
universe, though smaller in fact, as vaster, adds to the exaltation 
of the object described— vis. the fame.)'— 

"The Foe of Kaitabha could not contain within himself the 
flood of joy caused by the advent of the holy saint—Ho in whose 
person the worlds did freely abide,-when at the end Cf the cosmic 
cycle. He had withdrawn within Himself all the created souls." 

. [Qifupalavodha, Canto I.] 

[Here the greater vastness of the contained, the joy, is 
described.] 
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] 29 \_Page 790.] —The Hostile is that wherein is • 
(«) p«,tip.k-,i.»orth. desoribed the insDlt or .injury, by 
some one, of those related to the 
enemy, whp is himself incapable of injury,—the insult 
ending, in the exaltation of the enemy. . 

When an insult or injury is done tc the person or thinsf con¬ 
nected with the enein}’, hy some one incapable of injuring an 
insulting enemy,—the injury onlj-'adding to the exaltation of the 
enemy,—then wft have the Hostile,—.so called on acoonnt of the 
enemy and his followers being taken as identical. As on the 
occasion of fighting an enemy, some one else, his representative, is 
fought; so here also on the occasion of the enemy being won 
over, some one else related to him, is won. ^ 

Example— ' 

\_Page 791.] *' 0 beautiful one! You, have won the beauty of 
Cnpid,—and she is attached (to you). Cupid presses her, through 
hatred as it were, simultaneously with his five arrows.” 

[Here Cupid'.s enemy to be subdued is tlie king; but he 
pre.sscs the woman attached to the king, unable to harm the King 
him.self.] 

Or again— ' 

"Eahu,—being unable to injure Vishnu, with whom his 
cnemity was brought about by the cutting of the head,—even 
now troubles the moon, resembling Vishnu’s beautiful face,” 

The moon is said to belong to Vishnu ; by the relation of 
being related (by similarity) to the related- (face). j 

130. —^The . Lost is' that wherein some objeot is 1 
(60) The Miiite or the Concealed by another, by means of 
its own innate or forthoominor char- 

O 

acteristio, common to the two. 

■ Where some object is naturally concealed by another and a 
stronger one, through some characte'ristic, common to them, being 
innate or forthcoming,—this is said to be the twofold Lost. 
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Exam pies in order— 

[Page 7.93 ] " The e\'ea tremulous in the corners; voice sweet 
and artful; movement gracefnllj' lascivious; the face extremely 
lovely—all these appearinsj naturally in the tender body of the 
deer-eyed one. the intoxication caused by drink though 'set in, 
is scarcely perceptilile.” . 

Here the trnmnloiisneiff, etc. are characteristics naturally be¬ 
longing to the body, and are also c-nised by into.xication, since 
these aie seen there (in intoxication) as well. 

[Page 794 ] " Even experts are not able to perceive the terror 
of your incapacitated enemies—even though they be ir horripilation 
as well as shivering—^located as they are in the caves of the 
Himala}'a, fearing an attack from you.” 

Here singe the property— coolness —^brought about by the 
power (of the mountain) is forthcoming, therefore the horripila¬ 
tion and slavering caused by it are also represented as forth¬ 
coming; and these are common to both, being seen as caused by 
fear (as well as by cold). 

131.—When the preceding object is either establish- 
(.Si) Eksvaii or the (affirmatively) or negatived, by 

being qualified by the one following, 
and so on, it is the Necklace. ‘ 

With' regard to the preceding object, where the folloiving be¬ 
comes a qualification and thus brings about either afiSrmation or 
denial—it is the twofold Nechlaae. 

Examples in order— 

[Page 795.] ( 1 ) " The city where the houses are with women, 
the women having their bodies adorned with beauty, the beauty 
teeming with grace, and the graces the weapons of Cupid.” 

[Page 796.] (2) “It is no water, which is devoid of beautiful 
lotuses; neither is it lotus which contains not the black-bee; nor is ! 
that the black-bee which hums not; nothing is thmhumming if it 
captivates not the heart.” 

■ilc 
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Heiv iu tlie first example, tlie vjomen are the qualifications of 
thc/wKArs; h/’ctufy, of the women, of-which the </mces, of these 
I I again, the wcuponn — thus theic is a successive senes of qualifica¬ 
tions. The serial negation in tlie second example may similarly be 
traced. 

1S2 {contd.) —The recollection of objects really ex- 

( 52 ) Su...rana or -Re- periciiced, Oil Seeing a similar object, 
uiinUcouce. Reiiiiniscence. 

A certain object, being in some form or other experienced, at 
. some time; if tliis is similarly recollected on coming across a 
similar object c'lpable of arousing an imprcbsiou favouring .recol¬ 
lection, then we have Reminiscence. 
j E.xa.'iiple— 

[Rarje 797.] “The celestial Women were reminded of the 
sound made by the throat at the time of dalliance,—by the rippling 
of the waves against the deep navels of those trcuiuluus-eycd onea.” 

{Page 798 ] Or again— 

“Bow to Krishna’s horripilation, (caused by) the recollection 
of the Paiiciinjhn 3 'a, on the occasion of holding, ivitli his bunds, with 
his lips attached to the.nipple, Yasoda’s breasts.” 

132 (concld.) —The Mistaker is the cognition of a cer- 

(5S) BhrsntimauurtUe tdn object as Something else, on 
Jimtttker. sdiig au’ object similar to it. 

T'td and Anyat refer to matters other than the oue in hand j 
if similar to this is formed the matter, in haii'l, then if this latter 
is known as the former,—^it constitutes the Mislaker. 

This is not Metaphor, nor is it the first form of Atigayolti; 
since in tlicse there is no r^al mist ike; where as in the Mistaker, 
it is clearly expressed, as is denoted by its very name. 

Example— 

“The cat mistaking the moon rays on the forehead to be milk, 
laps them; the elephant mistaking them, as shooting througii the 
breaks i 11 the trees, to be the lotus stalks, catches hold of them > 
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the woinau, ttiking them to be cloth at the close of dalliance, takes 
it up—how strange it is that the moon intoxicated with his 
resplcndeuce, deludes the world!." 

133. —The disregard of the object to be compared, 

(54) ThePratIpaorthe ^od the assumption—CaUSlIlg dis- 
Convouc. regard—of itself as the object com¬ 

pared to—constitute the Converse, 

(1) Wlien the object compared to is set aside as being nse- 
less'owing to the capability of the compared object to perform it, 
fuDCtious; and (2) where the object compared to is ussiiincd — 
and thus disregaided—as tlie object compared on accuuiit of mak¬ 
ing another (the former object to be compared, the object in hand) 
the oliject compared to,—both these are culled the Gonversi’, on 
account of tlie-objects compared being opposed to one another. 

Example,s iu order— 

[Page 801.] (1) "0 Lord! when the Creator had already 
created you—the icceptacle of beauty, glorious and' respectful 
the foremost of givers, capable of bcariug tlie weight of the Earth 
— why did he manufacture the Moon ? Wlierefore" was the Sun 
brought about? Uselessly was the Ohinta-jewel produced! Aud 
to no purpose were created tliesc bigli mountaius!" 

(2) “0 beautiful one! come here, lend me your ear and 

listen to a defamutlou: your face is compared by mean people to 
the moon." • 

Here the moon, witli which the/ace is compared, being of 
a lesser degree of e-xcelleuce, there can be no comparison ; and 
this disregard of tlie moon is implied by the word ‘ defamation " 
( aud by ‘ by mean lyeoyle ’ ). 

[Page 8U2.] Elsewhere a fulfilled comparison becomes a means 
of disregaid or contempt—c. g. 

• “0 beautiful girl! wherefore do you bear the pride on account 
of thy eyea? Here are many such blue lotuses all about in tanks." 

Here the very comparison is a contempt to the lotuses. 
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Similarly, in objects, having properties peculiar to themselves, 
and as such incapable of furnishing a comparison, if the previously- 
.experienced object is yet made to furnish a comparison, then we 
have, another kind of Converse —c. g. 

[Page 803.] “ 0 my friend, poison! do not be puffed up at 
the idea tliat you are the only chief of cruel objects,—since in this 
world there are the ^yo^ds of evil men, that quite vie with yon." 

[Page SO-t.] Here the comparison of poison though not pos¬ 
sible, is yet meutioucd. 

134.—Where the uniformity or identity of the object 
(56) S5mEnyaorS»me. through connection with 

another, is delineated, in order to 
represent the similarity of properties, it is Sameness. 

Where the object in hand is represented as identical with 
i.e. not distinguishable from ) another, the object not in hand,— 
on account of its connection with this latter, though not lenouncing 
its own ( specific ) properties,-7-in order to be described as resem¬ 
bling it, though re<illy dissimilar;—this constitutes Sameness, 
so called owing to the delineation of similar properties. 

Example— 

[Page 805.] “ When the Hare-bearer brightens the Earth, the 
women repairing to the parainoum, become undistinguishable, and 
thus go to their paramours pleasantly und fearlessly—the women 
having their body anointed with sandalwood paint,—adorned 
with new necklaces, having their faces shining through the white 
paintings,-and having tlieir sheen undiramed and lovely." 

Heie whiteness is the cause of identification (non-distingnish- 
ablity) inasmuch as it is described as equal and identical in the 
object compared as well as the other; and as such .they arc not 
recognised as different. 

•Or again—' . . . . 

** The Champaka flowers—hanging; from the ear, on the cheeks 
of the yqung women, bright as the .Vetra-bairk-^could hoVhave 
bsed distiiiguished, bad ndtthe'Ulaok-beVs fallen on them." 

ioT' 
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[Page 806 ] Here the perception of difference, tliou"!: due 
to other causes (the black-bees), is not able to set aside the pre¬ 
vious perception of identity; since a perception once obtained 
cannot be set aside. 


135-36.—(l) The existence of the dependent without 

(S6) Vf 55 .haorthB Ex- well-lcnown object on which it 

triordinarj. depends, (2) The'uniform existence 

of a single object in many objects; (3) The performance 
of an action by some one doing another action—the 
performance of the former being in the same manner as 
that of the latter, though the former is incapable (of 
being performed by the same means),—thus is the Extra¬ 
ordinary said to be threefold. 


[Page 807]. Tlie first form of the Extraordinai'y is the 
delineation of the independent existence of an object, by neglect¬ 
ing its well-known sulistrate—e. g. 

“ Wherefore are the poets not to be fevered, w’hose discourse— 
though thej' themselves have ropaiied to the heaven—graced with 
infinite beauties—delights the world until the end of the creatiouf ” 

(2) Where a single object exists uniformly in many places 
simultaneously, it is the second kind of the Extraordinary —e. g. 

[Page 808.] “ She occupies your heart, as also your ej'cs and 
talks' wherefore then, 0handsome man! can there be room for us, 
sinful creatures ? ” 

(3) Where some one having hastily commenced a work, 
happens by the same operation, to commence another action, 
it is the third kiud'of the Extraordinary~e. g. 

■ "In creating you,—with your resplendent form, dazzling glory, 
and flawless learning,—the Creator created afresh as it were 
Cupid, the Sun and Bribaspati respectively.” 

[Page 809.] Or again— 

. “ Wife, counsellor, confidante, and beloved disciple in the'grace- 
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fill arts,— depriviDg me of tliese, what was I not deprived of, by , 
unsympathetic Fate ? " [/iospSuiKtrffft, Canto VIII.] 

Among all these examples of the Extraordinary, Hyperhole 
forms the life (the most important part); since without it there • 
could hai'e been no Figure—as is said (by Bhamnba); 

[Page 810.]' “This peculiar allegation exists everywhere; by 
this is meaning ornamented; a poet must make attempts at this; 
without this what else can Figure be?” 

13V.—Where a (Jertain object, through connection 

(67) The Tadguee or an (object of) much more ex- 

Borrower. alted properties, renounces its own 

properties and ta>kes up thos& of the other, it is called 
the Borrower. 

Where the object in hand, being connected (with the object 
not in hand, having more e-Talted properties) and having its own 
form disregarded ( i. e. put in the back ground) by another object 
close to it, through the e.vcellence of the properties of this latter, 
attains to the form thereof, ifis the Borrower, —literally meaning 
that which has the properties of the object not connected with the 
subject. 

Example— 

[Pape 811] "The horses of the Sun having their colours 
changed by Aruna, his driver, were again brought to their original 
natural colour by the brightness of the- emeralds, green like the 
fresb.hamboo-sprout." 

Here the sense conveyed is that the colour of Aruna is 
brighter than that oj the horses; and that of the emeralds 
brighter than that of the driver also. 

(68) The Atadguva or ^^8 (contd.) — [Page 812.] If 
*.he Non-Borrower. . there IS HO borrowing of its proper¬ 
ties, it is Non-Borrower. 

If the object of inferior properties does not take in the pro¬ 
perties of the other, even in the presence of connection, then occurs 
the Figure named ihe lfon-Borrower. 
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Example— 

H^fel H? 5^Ti TrS3T?ii I 

tr^iJTfA^fsr fi[?!i5 5?^ fisf^aT »ir ii 

“ Thougl) white, 0 beautiful man! yet you coloured (rendered 
affectionate) iny heart But though located in my red (affectionate) 
heart, you yourself are not red (affeotionate).” 

Here the Figure is the Kon-Borroi'jer, the meaning being— 

" though in connection with the extrenrely red heart you are not 
reddened." 

[Page 813.] Tad (in the Karika) is the object not connected 
with the subject; Asya refers to that connected with tbe subject 
(7. c. the matter in hand); thus the Karika might be explained 
as—‘ that where the object in question does not in any way, take 
up the form of that not connected with the subject’ 

To exemplify this— 

" 0 Swan I e\-en on dipping into the white water of the 
Ganga, as well as in the black water of the Yamuna, your whiteness 
only improves; it does not fadaaway.” 

38-39 (contd.) —Some object being fulfilled by some 
(50) Vyighau or Frus- persou ju a certain manner,—if it 
were, by the same means inverted 
by another person; then it will be (the Figure) Frustra¬ 
tion. 

The inversion by another person desiring to supersede the 
former doer of a certain purpose by the same means as by which 
it was fulfilled by the first' man,—constitutes Frustration, so 
called on account of the finstration of a fulfilled purpose. 

Example— 

[Page 814] “We eulogise the women who revivify, by 
means of their glances, Cupid, who was burnt by means of the eye.” 

139 (concld.)—[Page 815.] The differentiated ex- 
( 60 ) ssoBristiti or CoUo-* istenoe, ju the same place, of these, 

' is called Collocation. 1 
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The figures described above occurring as far as possible, in¬ 
dependently of each other, in one place (in a word, meaning or in 
both), constitute Golloaation, consisting of the connection (of 
various Figiiresl in the same place. 

[PofircSlB,] To exemplify— 

(1) The Collocation of Verbal Figures— 

fetS^ tRSIWtaSlT SRvtSR^rjSISRiT^I^TaitlT ” II 
[pfpitpalovad/ja, Canto VI.] 
[“The sweet sound of the girdle-zone was produced by an¬ 
other (woman), with her eyes tremulous owing to the hanging 
locks, moving (here and there), and having her beauty perfected 
by her flurry caused by the black-bees wandering about, attracted 
by the sweet fragrance of her face.’’] , 

(2) The Collocation of Sense-Figures.— 

" &c. ” (Text p. 644.) 

In the former of these we have the Collocation of Allitera¬ 
tion and Chime, and in the latter that of Simile and Poetic 
Fancy, existing independently of one another. 

[Page 817.] (3) The Collocation of Verbal and Sense 
Figures.— 

“Snnffg qfwirm i . 

rT^arnii frugTc? ” ii 

["There is none in this village who could restrain this young 
woman, the one capturer of young hearts, wandering about here 
and there, having her graceful beauty rejoicing in her as it were.”] 
Here we have Alliteration and'Metaphor independent of 
each other. Tlie Collocation of these two is due to their being 
together in a single sentence or a single stanza. 

140 (contd )—Where however there is a relation 
of mutual subserviency (subsisting 
among these Figu res) incapable of 
maintaining themselves independently, there we have the 
Commixture. 


(61) The Sahhara or 
Commixture. 
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[Page 818.] Where tbe.se verj' (Figures) not ha\'ing attained 
to their independent foims, bear, among themselves, the relation 
of subserviency, then it is Commixture, —so called owing to the 
Figures having mixed themselves with one another. 

Example— 

“0 king! of thy enemies’wives wandering in the forests, the 
foresters take not tlie pearl necklace reddened by the red refiection 
of the colour of their Bimba lips, mistaking it to be a string of 
berries—after they had taken away the -emerald head-ornament, 
the golden ear-ring, and having snapped the girdle-zone, and taken 
awaj’ the jewelled anklets.” 

Here the iliataher is produced, based 5n the Borrower, which 
again receives from the JUistaker its charm fir poetic hearts; and 
thus these two'become mufiually subservient. 

[Page 819.] Or again— 

" The moon roves in the sky, as if it were in the crematorium_ 

the moon, having bis sheen yellowish like the knot of clotted hair, 
holding in his hand a string of bead.s, in the shape of the mark> 
white (clear) on account of the dispassion (having the redness 
disappeared) taken up on account of the destruction of separated 
persons (objects of sense), white as ash {gr through ash); and the 
sky such as having its form marked by shells, in the shape of the 
groups of moving stars." 

Here Simile, (in 5I5Wir«; and fo i j g^Tg M ), Metaphor (in 
SiagraaHU and rnTiuft^rewnTSi), Poetic Fancy (in faaifnsnuHTra), 
and Paronomasia (in g^i^s), are as before, mutually sub¬ 
servient:— 

[Page 820.] If we explain as a Metaphor, 

thus—•■tEag gg gggriug”—then the means of establishing this 
Uetaphor would be the (being held in hand and being 

held in the rays). Since in making the above a Metaphor, the j 
chief meaning implied is the Aksha-Valaya, having concealed the 
mark (in the moon); and it is to the ggg alone that the fact of 
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being held by the hand is universally believed to npply. By the 
reflection of Paronomasia however, the fact of tlie mark being held 
in ttie though really not existing, is yet so construed through 
superimponcnt Indication fi. e. by making utr indicate tlie disc); 
since the mark is held by the moon only in his body the disc (not 
in the band). In explaining tRagTaaHinj as a Simile—thus 
waarrama’—tsag would manifest itself as the principal 
member; and the fact of being held by the hand CQuld not belong 
to this ( Kalanka); thus we would be obliged to have recourse to 
Indication with regard to the principal member (the hodaUha). 

[Page 822.] This Commixlv/re is seen to belong to Verbal 
Figures as well— c. g. 

‘'^TsrffT ci^aJT^friSTTOnmrHirrfHJEnTTatiST i 
,,^rsmr g utjjrferrisTJtereT a?Tg:r" it 

["This place is glorious—having the sports of tlie Riikshasas 
put down, adorned with fust-flowing and murmuring rivers. Simi¬ 
larly docs the herd of elephants protect itself, glorious owing to the 
uninterrupted flow of the temple-juice, strong, and cutting the 
forest ”— 

Here wd have the Commixture of Chime and the Anul6ma~ 
pralildma-Pictorial (located in the two feet, the And and the 
4th), dependent upon one another. 

140 (concld.)—[Page 823.] Another kind of Cora- 
Second Form of Couimix- “‘xture IS due to the Uncertainty of 
accepting any one Figure, in the 
absence of any reason either supporting or negativing 
the assumption of the contrar}'. 

Where two or more Figures being contradictory cannot he 
simultaneously accepted, and where there is no ground in favour 
of accepting any one of them, nor any ground for disregarding an¬ 
other, by which only one could be accepted,—this want of cer¬ 
tainty constitutes the second kind of Commixture. (The ^ of the 
Earika' having a collective force connects this Earika with the 
word “CommUciure" of th? former). 
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Example— 

' [Page 824] 

"The ocean was not created swcet-walcied by 


, th« Cniiiior, us it "’us m.ulc deep, licli in getns, und clear.” ; 

I Here there is a doubt as to whether this is an in'^tance of { 


Modal Metaphoi on account of the implication of a cortahi ob¬ 
ject (a cel tain person) not connected with" tlie subject, bv the 
similitude of properties f ilepth, &c), when the ocean is the object 
directly described ;—or tliat it is an instance of Indirect De.>-ciip- 
tion, inasmuch as it implies a piirticnlar per.son, through the ! 
description of the ocean, which is only a subordinate member of the 
comparison. 

Or again—■ 

"This disc of the moon, pleasing to the eye, shines; yet even 

now this daiknoss, pervading all over, is not destroyed." 

« 1 

Here there is a doubt as to the existence of various Figures } 
—c. g. (1) Periphrasi.-) on account of the implication by means of 
certain intonation, &o., that season favourahlc to exeiting lasei- 
vioiisness is arrived; or (2) Hyperbole on account of the im¬ 
position upon the face, of the quality of being the lunar disc; or (3) 
Metaphor owing to the imposition of the form of the face which 
is referred to by tjftfj; or (4) the Illuminator due to the fact of both 
these (faceand the disc) being Uken together; or (5) Equal Pairing 
(by making both, the object desciibed), or (C ) Modal Metaphor 
by the implication of the face arising from the similitude of pro¬ 
perties on the advent of night; or lastly, ( 7) Indirect Description 
on account of the brightness of the face being the object described. 
Where, however, we have reasons either supporting or negativing 
the acceptance of .my one of the various Figures,—there one, out of 
the many, is definitely ascertained, and no ground for doubt is left. 

Nydga is that which supports, i. c. which is in favour of a 
certain theory, and B’ddha is that which sets aside, i. e. which con¬ 
tradicts it, and thus sets it aside. Of these, in— 

“the brightness of smile adds grace to the face which'is like 
moouliglit,’'- 7 -we Lave the br^ktness of smile as princip.'rlly 
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refetritig to tiie face, and being thus supported (by the fact of the 
/(ICC being the ol'jcct described); and thus we have a reason in 
support of niaking the above au instance of Simile: 
and the reason is not quite contradictory with reference to the 
inouu, and thus there is no reason contradicting the existence of 
. Mctiiphor (ga rt guaft /. 

[Page 82G.] In— 

" that this anpllier cool-raj'ed one should rise, in the presence 
of your face,"—the fact of behig another quite fits in with the 
moon; nor is it contradictory with regaid to tiie face, and thus 
there is a reason supporting the fact of its being a Metaphor j but 
it does not at the same time contradict its being a Simile. 

[Page 827.] In— 

" the Goddess of wealth firmly embraces you, the king-Nara- 
. yana,"—the “ embrace " sets aside all chance of its being a Simile; 
since the embrace of another’s wife (Naiayana’s wife) is not 
possible with regard to one similar to Him. 

I “ May the lotus feet of Ainbika ordain your prosperity—the 
feet lovely on account of the tingling of the manjira." 

Here tivgliitg is contrary to the lotus, since it is impossible 
with reference to it; and thus Metaphor is set aside; nor can it 
be said to support its being a Simile on the ground of its being 
quite compatible with reference to the feet} since the negative 
(the fact of the tingling being incompatible with Metaphor) 
is recognised as more powerful than the affirmative (the support¬ 
ing fact of the tingling being compatible ivith reference to tbg 
feet). The rule may be similarly applied by the intelligent to 
othei cases. 

141 (contel.) — [Page 828.] "Wliere in one word alone 
The third form of Cod,- ^wo Pigures-both Verbal and ideal 
—are manifested, (it is the third ' 
hind of Commixture). j 

In the case wliere, in.identical words, both verbal and ideal! 
Figui;es, manifest themselves, \ye have auotber kind of Commixture. | 

n 3 —Ko. 12, Vol. XX.—Decemberj 1898. 
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Example— 

[Page 829.] 

f35H3lgf^5t-3iclTll5^iafn^-5rf TW^KTtngqrafrl 55^13 " II 

[llaravljtiya. Canto XIX. 

[“This lotus of the da)'—having.for its pcriciirp th** sun with 
his clearly shooting rays for the filaments, and enveloping the 
bee-like Night embracing the eight quatiers—h.is contracted 
itself."] 

[Page 830.] Hero in one word (a compound) (in the 1st 
two feet) are manifested both AUiferntinn and Metaphor (in 
fat t r S H Tg qfgtci fe it ^ tngTOaf; and fatststtRaio--) 

141 (concld.) —Thus this is said to be threefold. 

Thus, in the above •manner, Commi.xturc is said to be threefold: 
(1) throogh the relation of imunal subserviency; (2) through 
doubt; and (3) through being located in a single woid. This 
caunot bo described in any other manner, owing to the infinite 
number of divisions. 

Thus have the Figures been described as threefold, being 
located iu Woid, in Meaning, or in both. 

Objection: All the Figures being equal, inasmurh isallimpail 
grace to poetry, why should .some be saiil to belong to Word alone, 
some to Meaning alone, and some to both ? 

The reply is—we have already said (Chapter IX.) that for 
the division of the Beauties and Defects of Poetry and the Figures 
of Speech, as being verbal and ideal, the only ground is invariable 
concomitance or non-concomitance, since no other reason can be 
assigned for such distinction. Tims a Figure, which depends upon 
the invn-i ible concomitance or non-cuucom -ance of one of these 
(Word or Meaning or both ) is said to bel >Mg to it Just as the 
Semblance of Repetition and tiie Gonneqiienfional Metaphor, 
both depending upon the invariable concoinitunce or n >n-conco- 
mitance of both (Word ni.d Meaning), are said to belong to both- 
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So in the same nmnncr, Transition, etc.—based on Word—may be 
undcr.'itood (as belonging to both}. But since in these latter more 
charm is seen to reside in the Meuning, theiefore they are men¬ 
tioned among Ideal Figures, disreganling the real stale of things 
(the fact of their-belonging to both). If you assume that 'a 
Figure is (to lie named 'vith reference to) that which it adorns 
or etubellishcs'—siicii too, you must have recourse to invariable 
concomitance and non-concomitance, Without which there can be 
no qualified relation of the container and the contained. Thus 
then Figures must be accepted as depending upon the aforesaid 
grounds (invaiiable concomitance and nou-coucomitance,) and 
thereby diSereiitiatud from one another. 

142.— [Paffe 833]. The defects in connection with 
these (Figures) are included among 

Defeeta in Figures. \ n / o 

they are not separately described. 

Thus of Alliteration three defects are mentioned:—(l)the 
Absence of General Eecognitiou, (2) Uselessness, and (3) Inoom- 
p.itiljility of Diction; these three are lespeclively included in 
( 1 ) the Contradiction of Popular Notions [p. 141 ], (2) Incom¬ 
plete Sense [ p. 145 ], and ( 3 } Incompatible Letters [ p. 116 ]. 

Examples in order.— 

[ Page 834.] 

' cv 

iw; flntnf, spierqgiHW fgrqjJrBw gw 

ntfairngt Wj:ariTawJ3gw:”n 

[ S&ryafataka^] 

["May that chariol of the Sun give you joy,—whoso axle is 
eulogised, for the wotld’s'good, by Vishnu, the hoi-ses by Indra, 
the foremost banners by Qiva, the wheels by the Moon, the driver 
Aruna by Varuna, the poles by Kuvera, and the speed by the host' 
of Gods."] ’ ' ■ 


those already mentioned, and hence 
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Here the nominatives and objectives of the ‘eulogy ’ are made 
as such only for the sake of Alliteration; they are not so des¬ 
cribed in the Furanas; aud-Ihus this is contrary to generally 
recognised facts. 

^‘wn ri^Finf 

Zlfs I 

tiftcgctnrrenjgi:^ ttnra^iT sr^h ” ii 

^ o 

[ ” Oh young one, with face 'bright as the joyous moon, and 
capable of graceful conversation, with coloured feet,—at the time 
you go to your husband’s place, )’Qur going, with the tingling girdle- 
zone and manjlra, produces, without any cause, a peculiar auxiety 
in my heart—“Sell me wherefore this is.” j 

Here nothing is found to add charm to the implied meaning; 
and as such the Alliteration comes under the fault of Incomplete 
Meaning. 


“ ” &c., ( Ted p. 368.) 

the out-flush of harsh words in the Erotic is incompatible, as 
explained before. And thus the harsh Alliteration here found,, is 
nothing more than the fault of Incompatibility of Diction, con¬ 
sisting of incompatibility of letters. 

[Page 836]. The occurrence of Chime in the three feet of a 
Qloka is the fault of Son-neage, [p. 93 and 132]—e, g. 

Hwnwtwi: i 

g;uf;a ga: n 

[“Deceitful people, though bearing testimony tb their evil 
he'art, yet attract the hearts of people—like the pure and bright 
hood-jelvel of a serpent, and like clear-watered'streams full of 
alligators.”] ' , 
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In a Simile, tlie faults consisting of the fact of the. object 
compared to being inferior to, or exceeding, the object compared, 
with regard to species or degree, come under tlie Improper, The 
case of the attril>utive words being more and less, do not exceed 
the bounds of Redundancy [p. 121] and Deficiency [p. 121] res¬ 
pectively. 

E.xamples in order :— 

(1 ) Inferiority in Specie?.— 

“You took a bold step like-Chandalas." 

(2) Of Degree.— 

"The Sun shiues an a aparh of fire!' 

(3 ) Exoe.ss occurring in Species.— 

“ This Ohaknivaka shines sitting on the lotus seat,—as the 
revered Creator desiring to create the world, in the hegiuning of the 
Cycle." 

(4) E.xce.ss in Degree.— 

" Thy navel is like the nether world, thy breasts resembling 
mountains, the locks appearing like the flow of the Yamuna" 

Here the description of the objects (the person, the Sun, &c.) 
by means of such words as " Chandalas ” &c., as the secondary 
terms of comparison, is altogether disagreeable; and thus these 
become instances of Improper Svjfiifimtion, 

[Page 838] That Sage, marked with the MaunjI and wearing 
the skin of the black deer, shohelike the sun mixed up with pieces 
of clouds.” 

This is an instance of Deficienoy, since there is no word 
implying the attribut'e (in the cloud) to tally with the MavAji of 
.the 'object compared (the Sage). 

" Krishna attained to an agreeable and furious form, with 
yellow clot'b, holding the bow (parhga),—appearing'li^e (apiece 
bt no'cturnal cloud, with the m'oon) bearing lightning and the 
rainbow." ' 
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I This is au instance of Redundancy —since the nieiition of the 
moon becomes redundant, in the absence of (the mention of) a 
I similar thing (the c 9 nch ) in the object described (Krishna). 

If the difference, of Gender and Number, between the two 
members of conipan.son, makes the common attribute of nno> 
ther form, then the cotnmon attribute can be construed with 
only one of them; and as such the implied comtnon attribute 
would only signify either the Upamana alone or the Upameya 
I alone, qualified (by that particular attribute); and consequently ' 
the object of delineation would be rendered futile; and this would 
I come under the fault Violation of the Uniformity of Expression 
‘ (p. 132),—e. g. 

(1) Difference in Gender. 

("You are fallen from my hands like the Ohintamani—woe 
to me, unlucky that I am I ’’) 

(Here the participle— otst— can only be construed with a 
particular person descrilied, and not with r^q), 

(2) Difference in Number. 

[Page 840] “ VlfgaT 53 ^T: ^5135^3 ” II 

(" The clean barley meal was eaten like respectable women.”) 

(Here vtrstHT: cannot be construed with 

But iu instances where, though there is difference of Gender 
and Number, yet the common attribute or adjunct does not dififer 
in form (in order to be construed with the different members),—the 
above faults do not apply; since in that case it is construable 
both ways —e. g. 

nf^HT ^§Fw 31T^3: ” it 

>» 

(“ He is renowned through re.spectable qualities—as the ocean 
with gems.”) • t 

(Here the words and though having their bases of 
the masculine and neuter gender respectively, do not differ in ' 
form). 
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[Page Sil] “ I 

§T«T fa»m ?g ” u 

(" Her appeiirance was lovely as tier graces—the appearance 
(and the graces) sweet, and unequalled by other women,”) 

(Here mefii: &ud itHt'with only a slight change in the manner 
of breaking up of the compounds, can apply both to the singular 
and the plural. 

The diffeienco in Tense, Person, the Potential, and the Im¬ 
perative, mars an unimpeded comprehension; and thus this also is 
included in Violation of the Uiiifonuity of Expression [p. 132]— 

e. g. “ ^faftisiTO f Jga*^ i 

TOiafira gaar ” ii 

[Rayhuvailga, Canto XVII.] 

(" Kumudvatl got, from the descendant of Kakutstha, a son 
named Atithi,—just as the intellect obtains enlightenment from 
the latter part of the night.'*) 

[Page 842], Here with reference to the Intellect, the verb 
must be in the Present tense, and as such the Past cannot apply to 
it i thus here we have diSerence in Tense. 

Ow 

fTOTaiH 

QTvT!iaTvlfil3qiuraTvf^5t.”ll [Ratnavall, ActI] 

["Worshipping the God with the fiph as his insignia (Cupid), 
thou shiuest like a creeper growing ‘ from a branch-with fresh 
leaves—thou who bast thy body clean owing to the late bath 
the cloth bright with the red colour of the Kusumbha.”] 

Here we have the difference in Person—since the afSx $ 
(of the Second Person) compatiblu with the person addressed, 
must be changed with reference to the creeper, which cannot be 
the object addressed. < 
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[Page 843]. In—“ may thy f.ime flow like .the Qanga*’—we 
have the difference of the Imperative, which has the characteristic 
of urging the inert (and as such canndt apply to Qanga which is 
already flowing;*,—hence cannot apply to the Ganga; in 

which case it must be There are similar differences of 

the Potential, &c., consequent upon the qualiflcations, &c. of the 
Upamdna not being construable (with the Upameya.) 

Objection: There can be no difference in Tense, etc.; since the 
described attribute can be construed with' the Upameya, on the ' 
Simile being based on other similar attributes, directly ex¬ 
pressed or implied. Where the Stmile is comprehemled as based 
upon a common attribute directly expressed,—as in “He speaks the 
truth, as Yudhishthiia”—in that case we shall explain this as— 

“ this veracious person speaks the truth, like Yudhishthira.”— 
And it cannofbe objected that ‘ a veracious person' speaking the 
trutk" is a repetition; since the ‘meaning comprehended here is 
that ‘ the man resembles Yudhishthira by his veracity,*—as in 
the assertion —" he develops with a development of wealtlh"(a) 
Jteply: True '• but this is defence of already existing instances, 
which cannot be said to be faultless; since it (clearly) mars the 
comprehension of the object depicted. And on this point the only 
ju'lges are persons with poetic souls. 

[Page 846.] The faults of Non-similitude and Improbabili ty | 
with regard to a Simile, finally end in Improper Signification 
only.—e. g. 

" I shall string the Moon of Poetry with rays of ideas.” • 

’ This is an instance -of Improper Signification, since no 
, similitude can ever be comprehended between ‘ Poetry and Moon,’ 

•and between ‘ideas and rays.' 

' ■ -- ___ 

(o) According to the EiijikS, 4a, there is no repetition in the assertinn 
“ <iiiUiUUilli^ ” (Develops with a development of wealth), because the nu in the 
latter word is d generic term (signifying development in general),iyehvteaa that in the 
•foimer it is a specific term (siguifyiug a particular form of development at raustd by 
■viealth). In the same manner the word HfU occurring in the compound 
is a epecific term (signifying the truth ax epoken by a particular, person), whereas the 
j .word ErQ, following, is a generic term, signifying truth in general, ' 
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plied, though not directly mentioned, hy the force nf the common 
qualifying adjunct. And this fault is nothing more than that of 
Inelevuncy {p. 138.) or Tautologj- (p. 139.)—c. g. 

5traHinfraftq?tii fejH 

fgtUTSfq ” « 

' [Hnruvijaya, Canto III ] 

[ “ On tiie Sun touching with hU hands (ray.*!)' the Quarters 
(feminine in the original;, the depre.s.sed (having the heat fully 
developed) and the lovely Daylight (feminine) fi>r a long time I 
remailied indignant (the days became very long)—just like a be¬ 
loved woiunnV’3 

Here hy Sun and the Quarters are implied, Jl/anand Homan, 
on account of the force of the common qualifying adjuncts and 
the particulargendeis used; and in the same manner would he 
implied the position of Daylight, as the rival-beloved ; hence the 
diiect mention of the uord ‘‘afurraT'’ (’“ heloved.’’j is faulty. 

Paronomasia aud Simile apply iu such cases as where 
the Upamana is not comprehended without its direct nicntion, even 
iu the presence of cominou qualifying adjuncts, as it is (implied) iu 
the lust example.— e. g. 

[Page 850.] “ iRiq g ” &c. ( Text, p 582.) 

In the Indirect Description, also, the object depicted must be 
implied iu the same way (i.e. through common qualifying adjuncts); 
aud it must not be hlemished by being directly mentioned—c. g. 

“ On ihti flying things being called, the advancing mosquito 
is not stopped; even the coral existing in the ocean bears the 
splendour of the jewels; the firefly too is not discarded from 
among shining objects,—woe to this classification, bearing testi- 1 
mouy to a non-intelligent aud niiapreciative master.” 

[lihallatagataka.] j 
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Here the- Upamana, the non-intelligent master, having been 
already implied by means of the common qualifications, it was not 
proper to repeal it. 

These are the Defects of Figures. These and other similar 
Defects are included in those already mentioned (iu Chapter VII); 
and as such, do not require a separate treatment. 

Thus ends the Exposition of Poetry 

(a) “ This highway (of Rlietoric), though different from those 
of other learned people (the author of theDhwani,etc.),yet appears 
as identical,—tin's is not strange, since here the’only cause is a pro¬ 
perly carried out (plan of) collation (of different works)." 

Thus ends Chapter X of Kavya-p^'aha^a in which are de¬ 
scribed the Ideal Figures of Speech. 

(a) Tliid hiis been taken by some Commentators to refer to the foot of the work 
haring been left incomplete, by Sfammata, and its baring been completed by his bro¬ 
ther AHatn. Tliese CommenUtors would explain the piokn thus- "Though this work 
has been compiled by two diSrrent Authors, yet it does not bear the msrk of any 
diGerence; and the only cause of this is that the two parts hare been interwoven so 
cleverly as not to leave any trace of diSocent euthorebip." 






APPENDIX II. (Ref. Chapter iv.‘ 



APPENDIX III. (Ref. p. ]97.) 



‘'May Uma,—eloquently eulogised by piva, Indra and Kama, 
ever removing their troubles, the centre of majesty, free from 
anxiety, esteemed tbe best of women, the primeval,—ordain our 
prosperity." 





